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earlier etlilieii of this work. I have l>rou;;ht the 
history ot* h3‘pnnlism down to llu' prc^stait, and have, 
throurdioul, I trust, pre.sc'nted the sulpeet in its 
present slate. In accordance with a wish which 
has l)et‘n expressial by many, I have; especially 
develop<*d llie cliaptcr un “The Medical Aspects 
of Hypnotism.’^ 
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PREFACE 


TO Tllli SI'X'ONl) KDITIO.T. 
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I n.W'lc siibslanlially oiilarf';rtl tlu' second editi«ni of 
iny hook, and havc^ ct>nipletel\' reinodelhsl sevt*ral 
sections ; for ('xainple, the theoi'etical pait. d he 
appearance^ of soni<’ n<av \v<»rk%* on h\‘pn(»tiMn and 
some latt'i' {Experiments of in)' own made tlusse 
alterati{)ns advisaljhs 

1 have willinpj)" )'ielde{l to wishes exprcs.sed to me 
in numerous criticisms on tlu‘ fir.st (‘{lititm. I canmit, 
h{ AV<‘vcr, }'i{’ld to what *i(‘veral critics eltssired, iiamel)% 
that 1 should write the hook f{>r j>h}'sicians t»nh', 
InH'auss! 1 helieve tluit iiypnotism is a provims* of 
psychoh >*',)% ami i:; in <a aisenpuau'e td' as much into 
rc:s.l to ps}*ch{)h}e,ist:: am.l Iaw)‘<a“!; as to dtu ttus In 
order, how<*V(‘r, not to wtsny tlu; latter with ex plana 
lions of mediisd {'xprt'ssions imaaied In tlu* teext, ! 
shall sp’ve tluau' in tlu* iiulex whicli i ; to !,je hanul at 
the end oi tlu: Ik hiU. 
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It is a pleasant duty to offer my tribute of thanks 
to all those who have helped me with advice in the 
preparation of the second edition. I owe gratitude 
in particular to Prof. August Forel, of Zurich, and to 
Dr. Eduard Hartmann, of Gross-Lichterfeld, as well 
as to Drs. Max Dessoir and Arthur Sperling, gf Berlin. 


Berlin, January ^ 1890. 
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PREFACE 


TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


In writing this book I was guided by the wish to 
offer to the reader a survey of all that is most impor- 
tant in the whole province of hypnotism. While in the 
numerous and detailed works on this subject which 
have lately appeared, sometimes its therapeutics and 
sometimes its forensic significance have been exclu- 
sively brought forward, I, for my part, have endea- 
voured to treat hypnotism broadly and from various 
points of view, avoiding irrelevant matter ; and, being 
aided by my own experiments, I was in a position to 
add much that was new to what was already known. 

I here express my hearty thanks to Prof. August 
Forel, Director of the Cantonal Lunatic Asylum in 
Zurich, who placed several of his most valuable ex- 
periments at my disposal for this book ; also to Dr. 
Max Dessoir, of Berlin, who has assisted me both 
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with his wide acquaintance with the literature of 
hypnotism and with much good advice ; finally, to 
all who have in other ways helped me in the 
work. 


Berlin, Aprils 1889. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE HISTORY OF HYPNOTISM. 

In order to understand t he gradual developmen t 
of modcrn ji^pnotism from animal in a^rneti sin, we 
must distinguislr two points: firstly, that there are/ ■ 
fiuman beings who can exercise a person al i nfluen ce / 
over others, cither by direct colitact or "e ven fVom ^ 
distance ; anUi^sccbndTy, the * Tact that particular 
psychical states can be induced in human beings by] 
certain physical processes. 

j This second fact especially has long been known 
among the C ental peop les, and was utilized by 
them for religious purposes. Kiesewetter attributes 
the early soothsaying by means of precious stones to 
hypnosis, which was induced by steadily gazing at 
the stonep. This is also true of divination by looking., 
■into vessels and crystal as the E gyptian s have long 
bcenTnTtheTiaSIt oHIoIng, and as lias often been done in 
Europe: by Cagliostro, for example. These hypnotic 
phenomena are also found to‘ have existed several 
thojjsand years ago among the Per sian magi 
.< 1 . — 7 *““ 
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(Fischer), as well as up to the present day among 
I ndia n yogis ar^^J akir^ who throw themselves into 
the hypiioHc ” s^^^ by means of fixation of the gaze. 
Relying on a statement of Stein’s, Prey er believes that 
the condition of a Japanese religious leader, who lived 
long before Christ, was also an autoh yp nosis, and that 
this kind of devotion came to j India. 
Preyer, to whom we owe various interesting historical 
investigations in this field, also believes that the re- 
ligious exercises of the Montanists, a Christian sect of 
the second century, were of autohypnotic character ; 
he reached this conclusion on the strength of informa- 
tion given to him by Harnack. The Montanists were 
sometimes called Taskodrugites, because they were 
accustomed to hold the finger to the nose and mouth 
during prayer. Brugsch Pasha also tells of genuine 
hypnotic conditions which were produced in the 
Egyptian Gnostic schools of the first century during 
divine worship. At such times the eyes were closed 
and various hallucinations appeared, especially appari- 
tions of gods. The same thing has occurred since 
^’^fhe eleventh century in many c onvents of the Gre ek 
Church (Fischer). Among the best known are the 
^ liSychasts, or Omphalopsychics, of Mount Athos, 
iwho hypnotize_thems^ely£s by gazing a t the umbilicu s. 
The fact has often been verifieBTTh popular opinion, 
^ I apart from these religious customs, that it is possible 
t o induce sleep by lookingj' fixedly at a c^t^aTfOUlt ; 
f oj^Scamp eT at^ 

iditions appear often to occur among uncivilized 
peoples, as is clearly to be gathered from the infor- 
mation of many travellers, and as Bastian, a chief 
authority on ethnology, has particularly shown. ,He, 
as well as Stoll, has pointed out the near relationship 
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of many phenomena among uncivilized populations 
to hypnotism. Bastian believes that a more exact 
study of hypnotism by individual travellers would be 
of great service to popular psychology; the pheno- 
mena which occur spontaneously among uncivilized 
populations could be more carefully examined and 
brought into clo.scr relation to hypnotism. 

Th^ ethnologist Stoll also, in his laborious work, 
und Hypnosis in der Volkerpsychologky gives 
many facts concerning hypnotic conditions among 
various peoples and in various ages. He mentions 
such states among the ancient Persia ns and Jews; 
he investigates the rnani fes t aHons*^^ 

Islam, among African races, and studies with special 
detail the different IriBcs of CentKat. 

Australia. While some have " asserted that auto- 
hypnotic stales arise more frequently among the 
savage than among the civilised, Stoll is of opinion 
that no such di.stInction is possible, since even among 
civilized races the characteristics of savages still lie at 
the foundation* Nietzsche, also, exprcs.scs the opinion 
that certain dreamy conditions which among the 
civilized occur during sleep, among savages often 
occur in the waking condition. We arc all like ^ 
savajjes_ in our dreams. The perfect clearness of 
d feam ideas r^TcIi rpre-supposes aa -jmc onditjon al " 
faith in tK cir rcaT^', recalls conditions of primit ive r 
humanit y w hen hallucinations were extraordinar ily n 
pre valent .” In more recent times the facts communi- 
cated by Michaud concerning; hypnotism as practised 
by the Annamites for religious purpose.^ may be men- 
tioned. Hypnosis is attained by the subject fixing his 
gaze on two burning sticks attached behind one ear of 
the magician, who turns his head. 
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Independently of this there has existed at all times 
in many ajiarters the belief that particular individuals 
could Influence their fellows by the exercise of certain 
powers. This influence could be used as well for 
good as for evil. Of the first use we are reminded by 
the laying on of hands in benediction; also^by the 
healing by touch which was obtained by the old 
^^ptians and other Oriental nations: numerofis old 
monuments testify to this. If the meaning of many 
of them is not clear, in the case of others hardly a 
doubt exists as to the right interpretation. The 
^ILbers Papyrus also, which represents the state of 
Egyp tian ^dicine before the year contains 

y a statement, according to which the laying of hand s 
I on the head of a patient plays a oart in his treatment^ 
We see the same thing later in the cures which King 
Pyrrhus and the Emperor Vespasian are said to have 
effected. 

It is known that Francis I. of France, and other 
French kings up to Charles X., healed by the 
imposition of hands. We see here already that this 
individual power took effect through contact; how- 
ever, this appears not to have been always necessary, 
as is witnessed by the widespread and continued 
belief in sorcerers, who could bewitch other persons. 
The belief in sorcerers indicates that contact was 
by no means always necessary to produce an effect, 
which, it is pretended, could be induced even from a 
great distance. 

This belief in the special powers of certain in- 
dividuals still exists among uncivilized and even 

^ For the knowledge of this I have to thank a private com- 
.munication from Dr. Heinrich Joachim, of Berlin, who has 
made a German translation of the Ebers Papyrus. • 
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civilized peoples. H cali rig ^ by brea thi n and by 
contact, as Barrere 3 escnbed it in Guyana a cen- 
tury ago, as well as similar processes described by 
Father Bryert in California, must here be reckoned- 
Numerous facts of the same order may be found in 
the writings of travellers, and especially in the works 
of Bas^an and Stoll. Among the Mohammedans also 
ther^ are persons who enjoy the reputation of pos- 
sessing special powers of |iealing. Whoever has 
seen the howling dervishes of the East will have 
observed that the Sheik, in attempting to heal the 
sick, especially children, breathes on them, or touches 
them, and often treads with the foot 

The question here is only of solitary facts in 
which no scientific system is discoverable. A system 
preserns’ itself to us only after jhe en^ of the Mid, 4 ^ 
Ages. It develops itself out of the doctrine of the 
influence of the stars upon men which, as is known, 
astrology puts forward. Even nowadays we find 
remains of it, especially in the belief in the influence 
which the moon^is supposed to exercise. It is well 
known that many people expect warts and so forth 
to disappear as the moon wanes ; while more modern 
doctors of mental diseases called in the influence of 
the moon toTex'pIain special periodical mental dis- 
turbances. 

At the end of the Middle Ages, Theophrastus 
Paracelsus in particu lar (1530}^ came forward\vith 
the theory oF the heavenly bodies on 

mankind, more especially on their diseases. Out 
of this the belief gradually developed itself that not 
only did the stars influence men, but that 
mutually influenced each other — a belief which, as we 
have already seen, had arisen sporadically. 
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taught with more precision that 
power by means of which he could 
magnetipally affect others, particularly the sick. Per- 
haps Helmont obtained the main features of his 
doctrine from Goclenius. 

The Scotchman Maxwell maintained something of 
the same kind later T about idoo ). He attrifcuted to 
the human excreta, and also to mummies, an^effect 
upon 'Human beings ; they could be utilized for the 
curing of diseases (sympathetic cures); also men 
could cure themselves of* diseases by transferring 
them to animals or plants. A remnant of this system 
developed by Maxwell still exists in country places, 
\ where people occasionally apply excreta to their 
"^12315-4,^" Maxwell assumed in particular a vital 
s ^irij /o£l^ (spiritus vitatu), hY means of 

which all bodies were related to each other. This 

, la£er£a^^^^^^^ the ,uai^maljan ^ 

In the eighteenth century we 

find Santanelli in Italy asserting a like proposition. 
Eve^thing material j^ossesses a radiating atmosphere 
wKich operat^ magnetic^ly. Santanelli, however, 
recognized the great influence of the imagination 
(Avd Lallemant). 

I Although the foundation of the doctrine of animal 
magnetism was thus laid, universal attention w^as , 
first drawn to it l^v ^ Viennese doctor 

' f ^3 dissertation t he in« 

■ fl uence of the planets upon human bodies . At the 

^ The name is often written “ Messmer,” instead of 
“ Mesmer ” ; the latter spelling is, however, decidedly the 
correct one. At least it is so found in the book which Mesmer 
himself brought out — “ General Explanations of Magnetism,” 
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beginning Mcsincr made great use of the magnet in 
the treatment of diseases. In the year 1775 he sent 
out a circular-letter, particularly addressed to several 
academics. In this he maintained the existence of 
animal magnetism, by means of which persons could 
influence? each other; he, however, <l!.stinguished 
animal ?smagnctism completely from the magnetism 
of n:y?tals, which later he ceased to employ. The 
only academy which replied to him was that of 
Berlin, at Sulzeds instigation, and its reply was 
unfavourahlix 1 lowever, about this time Mesmer 
was nominated a member of the Academy of 
Bavaria, 

Mcsmc£^7TiacIe much use of animal loggnytism 
in the treatment of diseases. He cured at first by 
contac’C'lnil’^lxniev^ later that different cd>jecls of 
wood, glass, iron, and so forth, w<*r<? also capable of 
receiving the magnetism. ('onse<iuently he? made 
use of these as means for conveying his magnetism, 
especially later in Paris, where he went in 177H, 
cliiefly in consetjuence of the enmities he liad artniscd ^ 
in Vienna. In Paris Mesmer constnu ted i!u? j 

which was magnetiml by him, and which was sup- 1 
posed to transmit the magnetism. Bailly represents * 
it as a very complicated apparatus; an oak chest or 
tub, with iippc?ndages of iron, ivnv MesmeL..,.foi 
many adher<!nts in Paris — Dr. DesUm Joined him 
first of aII--T>iTt be also encoimtenal many opiioiierils. 
Several scientific (lommissiouH which examineil the 
ciucHtion prcmounced, in 17H4, against the existence 
of animal magnetism, particularly the one to which 

hy Me?4mer, Carlsrulie, iHfj. Mmimn'n fdend, Wulfart, atnl 
his bifiijmplier, Jiistinus Kcrncr, write the nmrie iiliu wiili 
om s. 
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Ikilly was reporter. One of the members of the 
Commission, Jussieu, made, how(‘Vcr, a separate report, 
which was not considered decisive. No one, however, 
denied that far-reaching; effects were produced l>y 
imagination; it was only denied that there was a 
physical force resembling true magnetism. In spite 
of all attacks, Mesmer made disciples. I Ms pupils 
and successors arc generally called mcsmcri§.ts, and 
the doctrine of animal magtielism is also called 
mesmerism, vital magnetism, bio-magnetism, or zoo- 
magnetism. 

I do not wlsli to join tlie contemptible Kioup of MesmePs 
professional slanderers. I Ic is dearl, anr! can no longer <lefettd 
himself from those who disparage him without taking into con- 
sideration the circumstances or the time in which he lived. 

Against the universal opinion tliat he was avaricious, I 
remark that in Vienna, as well as later in Mdrshurg and 
Paris, he always helped the poor without reward. I believe 
that he erred in his teaching, but think it is just to attack tliis 
only, and not his personal character. Klesttwr was mucli 
slandered in his lifetime, and these attacks upon him have 
been continued till c|uilt! lately. laS us, hovvc'ver, consider mojo 
closely in what his alleged great crime consistcil He ludievetl 
in tlic beginning that he could heal by means of a magnet, 
and later that he (snild do so by mestns of a personal in- 
dwelling force which he cotiUl transfer to the l*his 

was evidently his firm belief, and he never made a secret of 
it. Others believed either iliat the |>atient’s mere itiingimition 
played a part, or that Mestner prodtic'cd his efTects l»y some 
conceahsl means, 1'hen, by degrees, arose the legend tliat 
Mesmer |)ossessed some secret by mc*ans of which he was able 
to produce effects on people f^uch as the mro of diHeaHe?4, but 
that he would not reveal it. In realtiy the cjUfealcm was util at 
all of a secret purptisely kejil back, by him, since lie imagined, 
and always insistetl, that lie esercisetl some Imlivithtal forci!. 
Finally, if he used this supposititious intlividua! force for tlic 
pur|K>se of earning money, he ditl nothing wtase than do mo«lern 
physicians find proprietori of institutions who hkewl:#e do rif|t 
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follow tbeir calling from pure love of their neighbour, but seek 
to earn their own living by it, as they are quite justified in doing, 
Mesmerdidnot behave worse than those who nowadays dis- 
cover a new drug, and regard the manufacture of it as a means 
of enriching themselves. Let us at last be just and cease to 
slander Mesmer, who did only what is done by the people just 
mentioned. That those who defame Mesmer know the least 
about his Reaching, and have the least acquaintance with his 
works, is very clearly shown by a whole series of books about 
modern%ypnotism. 


A follower of Mesmer, Chastenet je Fuysegur, 
whose good faith cannot be doubted (Dcchambre), 


discovered, in^^4, a state which was named artificial 
somnambulism. Apart from some falsely interpreted 
phenomena (thought-transference, clairvoyance, &c.), 
the chief characteristic of this state was a sleep, in 
which the ideas and actions of the magnetized per- 
son could be directed by the magnetizer. Whether 
Mesmer knew of this condition or not is uncertain, 
but it seems to me probable that he did. About the 
same time Petetin, a doctor of Lyons, occupied himself 
with magnetism ; besides catalepsy Petetin describes 
p henorn ena of sen se transferen ce ( hgarlng with the 
stomach). The French Revolution and the wars re- 
pressed the investigation of magnetism in France till 
about the year 1813. 


In_Q-jeri|iMy animal magnetism was recognized^at 
the same time in two different places — on the Upper 
Rhine and in Bremen. In the year 1786 Lavater paid 
a visit to Bremen, and exhibited the magnetizing 
processes to several doctors, particularly to Wienholt, 
through whom Albers, Bicker, and later also Heine- 
ken, were likewise made acquainted with magnetism. 
Bremen was for a long time a focus of the new doc- 
trine ; the town was often even brought into bad 
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repute in the rest of Germany on account of the 
general dislike to animal magnetism. About the 
same time the j^ctrme gf^animal 
from Strassburg over the Rhine provinces ; Bockmann, 
of Carlsruhe, and Gmelin, of Heilbronn, occupied 
themselves with it ; later they were joined by Pezold, 
of Dresden. Getting encouragement from Bremen, 
peppje began tp„.make experifngl^ 

Geixnany. Selle, of Berlin, brought forward, in 17^9, 
a series of experiments made at the Charity by which 
he confirmed a part of the alleged phenomena, 
but excluded all that was super-normal (clairvoy- 
ance). 

Notwithstanding the early dislike to it, magnetism 

finaJl y gained gr ound in Germany. In particular, 

animal magnetism flourished much in Germany dur- 
ing the first twenty years of this century. In Austria 
only it met with ill-fortune; the exercise of magnetism 
was even forbidden in the whole of Austria in 1815. 

I do not enter more fully into the details of the teach- 
ing of different individuals, as they have no close con- 
nection with hypnotism. In the main two different 
tendencies can be distinguished — one critical and 
scientific, and the other mystical (Ave Lallemant). 
While the first had the preponderance in the begin- 
ning, later on the last came to the fore and led to 
the downfall of magnetism. Besides the scignth^ 
i nquirers already mentioned I may name Xreviranus, 
Schelling, Kieser, Passavant, Kluge ; also Pfaff, who 
attacked clairvoyance in particular ; and further, 
Stieglitz and HufelancL The last, who was at first 
a decided opponent, acknowledged certain facts later 
on, but excluded all the super-normal. He thus drew 
,ujK>n himself the hatred of the mystics. Even in the 
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^ }XMr 1834 Ilufeland vK\>rc^svd liiniself as recognizing, 

to a certain exteiUs the existence of animal magnetism 
• and its value in healing. Among the mystics I may 
mention Ziermann, Eschenmayer, Justinus Kerncr, 
the wclhkfKuvn poet and editor of the ** Sccress of 
Frcvor.st.*' Wolfait of Berlin must here be especially 
mentiorHi 4 . 

In tlic year i8i_e the IVussian Govcniipcnt sent 
Wolfart to Mesmer at h'raticnfeld, in order that he 
might there make himself accjuainted with the sub- 
ject Wolfart came back a thorough adherent of 
Mesmer* introduced magnetism into the hospital 
trcattrient, and afterwanls became a professor at the 
university* A prize wliich was offered by the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences, at the request of the Prussian 
Government, ihr ati K^say on Animal Magnetism 
was, it appears, witlidrawn. However, magnetism^ 
flrnirishcd so muclr at tliat time in Berliit that, as 
Wurtn relates, the Berlin physicians placed a menu-] 
ment on the grave of Mesmer at Mdrsburg, and 
theological candklates received instruction in physi- ! 
ology, pathology, iind the treatment of sickness by 
vital magnetism. It was MesmePs idea to teach it to 
the clergy. welbknown physician Koreff, also, 

whom Varnhagen von Knse mentions as one of the 
most gifted of men, and of whom Cuvier said that if 
he were not already in P«aris Ire must be entreated to 
come there, interested himself much in magnetism, 
fuid ciften made use of it for healing purposes so long 
m he lived in Berlin, 

In the rest of Germany also, many inquirers occu- 
pied themselves with animal magnetism ; in several 
uiilvcrilties it knowledge of the phenomena wa^ 
spread by means 'of lecturei— for example, by| 
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Wolfart in Berlin, and by Bartels in Brcs'aii. As 
many authors inform us, a ro)*al order in February, 
,|<Si7, made magnctizalioii in Prussia the privilege of ^ 
physiciaps only; but in the ofllcia! code tif laws 
nothing is to be found on the subject. At the same 
time such law.s were enacted in other countries. 
Magnetism was introduced everywhere, c.^H*ciatly in 
Russia and Denmark. In Switzerland an4 iBity it 
was at first received with less sympatliy. 

After Mesmer had left P'rance in tlic time of the 
Revolution, in order, after prolonged travels, to settle 
himself at his native place on the Bodcnsie, magnet- 
ism only regained its importance in Phance at the 
beginning of the present century. In Germany tlmre 
were more physicians who turned to the study of 
animal magnetism, which in PVance fell for the most 
part into the hands of laymen. Among the most 
earnest inquirers Delcuze must here be mentioned. 
But the whole doctrine received a great impetus 
through the Abbd P'aria, who came to Paris from 

flndia. he showed by experiments, whose 

^results he published, that no unknown fircc was 
Incccssary for the production of the phentunena ; the 
^ cause of the sleep, said he, was in the person wtui was 
f to be sent to sleep ; all was sulijective. lliis is the 
I main principle of hypnotism and of suggcHiioii, of 
I which P^aria even then made use in inducing sleep, 
Two other investigators in I'rance must tie men- 
tioned, Bertrand and Noizet, whti paved the wa.y fur 
d octrin e of iu spite of much incli- 

nation to atuhnin^lha'^pil^sm;. In iKic) exjicriiiieiils 
were begun in the Paris lucspitals, chiefly iiiicler the 
direction of Du Potet At the proposal cif Poissne, 
and at the recommendation of lliisson, the Piirii 
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Academy of Mcdiciac in 1826 appointed a Commis- 
sion to examhic the questfon of animal magnetism. 
The Commission worked for six years and pronounced 
a favourable opinion in 1831; but the Academy was 
evidently not convinced. In spite of several further 
experiments, for example those of Berna, no other 
result was^ obtained. Ikirticularly because the chief 
emphasii was laid on the mystical side of the question 
the struggle was made substantially easier to the 
opponents of tnesmerism, among whom Dubois was 
prominent 

The candidates for the Burdin prize for clairvoy- 
ance, Pigeairc, Ilublicr, and Teste, failed to obtain it; 
and iti 1840 the Academy declined to discuss the 
question furtlicr. 

Meanwhile, although in Germ«any another scries 
of investigators were busying themselves with mes- 
merism, on the wliole, after al>out 1820, the belief In 
rnagiictism <lccUtied more and more ; the cognate 
idtenomcnia also received hardly any attention* This 
retrogressiim was causcil as mucli by the rise of the 
exact natural sciences as by the unscientific and 
uncritical Itankering after mystical phenomena, which 
could not but revolt serious investigators. Mesmer- 
ism flourislied relatively the longest in Bremen and 
in Hamburg, where Siemers was its advocate; also in 
Bavaria, where Hcnsler and Knnemoser, between the 
years 1830 and 1840, still represented it In other 
towns we likewise still find a number of thoughtful 
inc]uirers, who allowed themsclvcB to be influenced 
neither by tine passion for the wonderful nor by the 
utlacks of tlie princij)al opponents of magnetism, and 
who souglit to defend their position in a thoroughly 
scit|ritifie rnarmer; Most, Fr, Fischer, and Hirschel, 
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.may be mentioned. It may also be empbatically 
insisted that a series of philosophers have believed 
firmly and persistently in the reality of the p^3,o- 
meiia^ although not much regard has been paid to 
this fact They have even founded scientific systems 
upon the^ phenoniena : Schopenh^^ 

Pfnor. Although magnetism lost many adherents in 
the scientific world, among the people the Belief in 
the mysterious force continued prevalent. The more 
science drew back the more shameless became the 
cheating and fraud ; although in Germany there were 
fewer attempts to make money by It than in France. 
The abuse grew so strong that the Catholic Church 
several times came forward to interfere But the 
more the extravagance and cheating increased the 
less inclined were serious-minded persons to interest 
themselves in these matters. In Germany, however, 
as well as in Austria, there were always a few 
scattered persons who used animal magnetism for 
healing purposes. In Hungary, Count Szapary be- 
came specially well known in this connection, 
f In^ Engla nd. in spite of the efforts of the London 
physicianTfiliotson and Ashburner, magnetism could 
get no footing. A succession of investigators and 
writers, however, concerning whom Sin nett has fur- 
nished details, actively pursued the matter. Thus 
T ownsend made experiments, while Scoresby occu- 
pied himself in writing about animal magnetism. 

at the same time made experiments in clair- 
voyance. When the French magnetizer. La Fon- 
t aine . exhibited magnetic experiments in Manchester 
m 1841, Braid a doctor of that place, interested 
hJm^lf in the question. He showed, like Faria, but 
with more methcd, that the phenomena were pf 
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subjective nature. By carefully fixing the eyes upon 
any object a state of sleep was induced, which Braid 
called Hypnotism,”^ 

In the foregoing sketch I have followed the history 
of animal magnetism down to the middle of the 
present cclitury. The historical development begins 
with th# popular oi)inion that, in the first place, there 
are certain men who can exercise a personal influence 
over others, and that, in the second place, by means 
of certain manipulations peculiar psychical conditions 
can be called forth. The^ scicnUfic 
hypnotism In this we see, to a certain 

exTent/a combination of the two processes just men- 
tioned. That is to say, it is found that special 
manipulations can call forth a changed mental con- 
dition, hypnosis ; it can, however, also be shown that 
when a man calls this out it is not by virtue of any 
peculiar and mysterious unknown power — animal 
magnetism— as was formerly suppose<l^ 

At first Braid considered hypnotism to be identical 
with the mesmeric states, but he soon gave up this 
view ; he was of opituon that the two conditions were 
ot^ly analogous, and he left liksmerism ik"ah' Indc- 
pen&mt posit by the side of hypnotism. Braid 
was acquainted with the cataleptic phenomena, and 
certain suggestions, and used hypnotism therapeuti- 
cally ; in particular he used it to perform painless 
surgical operations. Already, earlier, mesmerism had 

* This name was not, however, altogether new, as already 
liinln de Cuvillers had talked of ‘^hypnoscope” and "Tiypno- 
bat/* with reference to magnetic states (Max Dessoir). 

® Braid’s later works, bearing on the significance of hypno- 
tist^, show great progress as compared wltli his earlier writings. 
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been several tinics rnude use of in sur?,o‘cal openitions. 
In the result we see mesmerism and Braidism, as the 
state invc!>tii^atcd by lb-aid is occasitmally called, used 
by different persons ffjr ihe like purpose. Amon*( 

^ those who used animal inagneiism or liypiiolism in 
surgery, the followifig deserve to l>c inenlioned : 
Loyscl, Fontan, T<j{>ham, July, Ritiaud, Iviaro (ac> 

I cording to Max Dessoir), Varges, ilerzog. Mypiio 
^ tism, however, found no genera! acccj>taticai, in spite 
of the fact that aAvell-known physH>logist, Carperiler^ 
as well as Laycock, James Simpson^ Mayo, iiticl 
others, confirmed the facts. 

In America, meanwhile, animal magnelism had 
taken nmi ; Nenv Orleans was, for a long timc% its 
chief centre A few years later than Braid, Grimes 
ap{,)earcd in tite United States, and, indejKmdently of 
Braid, obtained like results* His metli«x!i were not 
essentially different from those of Braid ; the states 
produced hy Grimes were called 
Among his adherents Dods and Stone nuiHt lie 
mentioned. In 1850 Darling came from America 
to England, where he exhibited ihe phenomena ol 
electro-biology ; their identity willi those of hypno- 
tism was soon recognized. Durand de C#roHj a l‘*reiicli 
doctor who had lived in America, returned in 1853 to 
Europe, and exhibited the plumomena of electro- 
biology in sevcod comitries, but aroused liiitc 
interest 

Braid's discovery was first itiiuk known in Ilordeiiiix 
by Azam, in 1H59. Encouraged hy Bazin ami ninckcil 
by others, Azam made some hypnotic exjxuiintmls ; 
he communicated tlte results to Broca in Barin. Hie 
latter discussed hypnotism before the Amd/mm dis 
* He wrote lincler the p^ewdunyin of • 
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by Azam, in 1H59. Encouraged by Bazin ami ninckcil 
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Sciences, It was made use of several times to per- 
form painless ‘ operations ; Velpeau, Follin, and 
^ Gu^rineau in particular made experiments. Other 
physicians, Demarquay and Giraud-Tculon, as well 
as Berend in Berlin, Pincus in Glogau, and Heyfclder 
in St Petersburg, showed the slight value of hypno- 
tism for Surgery. In consequence of this it found no 
acccptJknce in medicine at that time. The experiments 
of Last'guc in 1865, when he obtained cataleptic 
phenomena by closing the ey^cs, aroused no particular 
interest We only find here and there, especially 
in some English scientific works, brief notices of ^ 
hypnotism or mesmerism, as in Thomas Watson’s I 
Lectures (1875), Tanner’s Practice of Medicine l 
(187s), in Quain’s Dictionary of Medicine^ in 
which Bastian urged the need for fresh investigation. 
Meanwhile, Lidbcault, who later removed to Nancy, 
had made himself familiar with the phenomena of 
hypnotism apd animal magncti^'in. The last he 
endeavoured to refute, and he became the real 
founder of the therajpeutics of suggestion. Ills book, 
published in 1866 (Du SommeTl, &c. 5 , which is even 
to-day very well worth reading, contains his ideas; 

, tlicy remained little known, and the author was much 
laughed at 

Suggestion had undoubtedly been applied before Li^beault’s 
time, in the waking as well as in the hypnotic condition. We 
find even in the literature of mesmerism many indications that 
the followers of amnial mognctjsm fi'equently regarded^ speech 
as til © b earer of magnetism ; for example, Ennemoscr and 
“■ rh"''lhTmfrTireF\Fn^ there is also frequent refer- 
ence to ^ the It was, how- 

ever, Lidbcaiut who fir^t fully and methodically recognized the 
value of suggestion. It must not be forgotten also that it was 
^ - 2 
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1 8 JlYPiXOTISM. 

through Liebeault, as we shall see, that Bcrnheim was induced 
to turn to the studyof hypnosis, and that many other investigators 
occupied themselves with the subject. Liebeault is, therefore, 
of the first importance, since the later historic.al clevelopincnt 
begins with him. That some earlier writers, however, knew 
much that he more fully worked out, cannot Ire doubted. 

Independently of Lidbcault, Charlc.s RiAct came 
forward in Paris in 1875 to contend for ttte real 
existence of hypnotism, wHich he called “Somnam- 
bulisme provoqud.” In the year ij2^ Charcot bejran 
his public classes, in which he directed attention to 
the physical states of hystcro-cpileptic.s during 
hypnosis; in 1881 Paul Richer publi.shcd, in hi.s 
book on “La grande hy-stdrie,” many exjrcrimcnts 
performed on the lines of Charcot. Among the later 
pupils of Charcot I should name: Binct, Kdrd, Gilles 
de la Tourette, Babinski, Barth, Bournevillc, Regnard, 

About 1880 manyjnvestigators injGcnnany, particu- 
larly weinhold, "Gpitz, and Rilhlmann in Chemnitz, 
Heidenhain and. Berger in Breslau, bc.sides Mdbiiis, 
Benedikt, Eulenburg, Senator, Adamkiewicz, Bonier, 
Meyersohn, and Baumlcr, occupied themselves with 
the subject, incited thereto by the exhibitioii.s of 
Hansen. The investigations of hypnoti.sm in animals, 
publi-shed in 1872 by Czermak, and after him by 
Preyer, aroused no la.sting interest The movement 
of 1880 also soon ceased, although Preyer often 
pointed out the importance of Braidism. 

Many opinions of early investigators in the field of hypnotism 
have been refuted by later writers. Of some authors scarcely 
a single conclusion has been left standing. Even Charcot, 
according to many, must be reckoned among these. Neverthe- 
less, I consider that we owe thanks to all the serious early 
investigators of hypnotism, on account of the attention they 
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drew to the matter, even if all their conclusions are refuted. It 
is much easier to push on a work which is already well advanced 
than to lay the first stones on which the structure must be 
erected. Among- the investigators who, in my opinion, deserve 
enduring gratitude, even although a greater part or nearly, all 
their results are surpassed by later workers, must be reckoned 
Charcot and Heidenhain. Others who in the early period 
occupied fliemselves with hypnosis have returned to it more 
recently^ and with due reference to later investigations. I may 
here mention Preyer and Eulenburg, who in 1880 and earlier, as 
well as more recently, have done much to elucidate this sub- 
ject. It is matter for regret that now and again one finds an 
investigator apparently viewing with disfavour new results 
which oppose his early views, and bitterly attacking them. A 
type of this kind, such as we fortunately seldom meet, is 
furnished by Bcncdikt 

The researches of Charcot likewise had little effect 
upon the further pursuit of the inquiry— a.s little as 
had the book of Prosper Despine on Somnambulism, 
which appeared in 1880. It is true that in some 
hospitals investigations were imclertaken, particularly 
by Dumontpallicr in Paris, by Pitres in liordeaux, 
also by Laclame in Geneva, and later by Binswangcr 
in Jena; these researches were, however, sporadic. 

Only when a ^ medical school inj[ni-gncc~ 
that of ^Nancy — approacficcT The subject^ . clid^^the 
interest become inqre general Professor Bcrnhcim, 
of Nancy, who, incited by Dumont, had studied the 
question with Lidbeault, and had accepted the latter's 
views, published a book, 'T)c la Sugge.stion," &c, in 
1884. He gave in it examples of t hgeur ative effects 
of hypnotism, the phcnQincna of yhicli, he says, are 
entjrely of Ik'sidcs this, in Nancy, 

Bcaunis worked at the | )h y.sioloyv of livpnotisnn and 
Lidgeois at the forensic side of the question Then 
foyowed in France the contest between the schools of 
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Charcot and of Nancy, in which tlic latter, however, 
has gained ground more and more, even in Paris. 

People began to busy themselves with hy[motistn, 
in other countries as well as P'rance, chiclly on the 
lines of the school of Nancy. It is true that, as has 
already been mentioned, the study of hypnotism had 
been begun in various countries in connection with 
the work of Charcot. As, however, in consnijucnce 
of the rather one-sided standpoint of these investi- 
gations, the different inquirers failed to find any lasting 
satisfaction, even the name of Charcot was [jowis'less 
to give a general extension to the study of hypnotism. 

I Only when the school of Nancy created a surer b.-isis 
for ly^notism by a profounder psj'chological con- 
^ception could people cLsowhcrc begin to di'vote Ihein- 
feelves' on a larger scale to the study of it. In I'raticc 
Itself the importance of the Nancy invest igaft>rs was 
more and more recognized. A. Voisin, Herillon, 
D^jerine, Luys, Cullerre, Nizet, Laloy, Rqpioult, aiul 
numerous other experimenters occiqiicd themselves 
with the subject, and even those who had at first con- 
sidered the experiments of Charcot to he of higher 
value turned in large numbers to the sc hool of Nancy. 

' HyBaatjaaLipund an entrance to otlua etmntritjs, and 
it appears that in the north of luirope a relatively 
greater number of investigators interested thcmisc-lves 
in it than in France. In Belgium the cmiuent psych- 
qlogisLJMboej^ of Li6ge, .smoothed the way fhr it. 
Several lawyers, like Boujean and Mallar, interested 
themselves in the new science, c.specially in its 
forensic aspects, and among physicians may lie mc'it- 
tionedVanVelsenand Mae.s. Numcrou.s physieiam, 
Van Renterghem, Van Leden, Dc Jong, and otiu rs - 
made use of hypnotism in Holland for curative pur- 
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poses. In Denmark, Sweden, and Ni)r\vay we find 
also a series of inquirers— Johanncsscti, Sell, Fninkcl, 
Carlscn, Schlcisncr, Velandcr, and most particularly 
Wetterstrand, of Stockholm, who uses Inqinotism thera- 
peutically to a very ^p'cat extent; fdso in Russia, wlicre 
Stembo, Tokarski, licctcrew, RossoHmo, and Meyer 
should be named, although the Ciovernment have put 
many •diflicu hies in the way of studying hypnotism. 
In Greece, Italy, and Spain, where rulido used 
suggestion therapeutically many years before Hern- 
heim, liypnotism is gaining in importance. Among 
Italian investigators may l.)e mentioned Lomhnjso, 
Bclfiore, Morselli, Tonoli, as well as Olinto del Toilo, 
the editor of Mag'netLsfno e Iptwtisino^ hdlero, and 
Ehrenfreund, 

In England tlu're exists a society of private inv<rdi- 

gators— the Sncic'ty fim rsyclueal Kt^sear«'h w!nch,| 

Ix'sides examining certain m}*stenuus idumomena, i 
also studies hypnotism. Gurney and V, Myers must I 
here be especially mentioned. Heibre this, in Eng- j 
land, Hack I'ukc^ had olten callerl attention to? 
hypnotism and its tlicrapeutic value. Hewas, lunvA 
ever, unable to excite any enduring interest in tliC' 
matter, nor were Gamgce, who in 1H78 reported otm 
his ol)scrvations of Charcotss hypnotic experiments, ' 
and Whitehead, who in 18H5 wrolt.t cemcerning some ■' 
extreriments at Manchester, more succcssftd (In^lkin). 
At the same time, as Eelkin reniarks, numerous works . 
dealing with hypnoti.sm airpearcd from time to time 
in Juighmcl, as by C.iasquet in 1887, by Karl Gross- 
maim in 1888, by Foy, and especially by Pre3mr, wlio ■ 
spoke concerning hypnotism at the llrilislr Medical 
AsHodation Meeting in 1880. Among more rec.-iail 
investigators in England I may meniiuii IJu^al 
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ITuckey, who hns m;ido mruiy therapeutical applica- 
tions of hypnosis, Fclkin in Scotland, w ho has written 
a small but careful and interestinst book on liypnotisni, 
pas well as Bramwcll, Kingsbury, I lart, and Vincent. 
||]In spite of numerous opponents, among whom Nor- 
liman Kerr and Burney may be named, hyimotisrn has 
lithus won citizenship in England. At the Binningham 
f'meeting of the Briti.sh Medical Association iP 1890, 

. -a committee of physicians was appointed to lest 
I diypnotism psychologically, physiologically, and thera- 
|[peutically. This committee, which included among 
fits members Hack Tukc, Langley, Needham, Broad- 
bent, Kingsbury, and Clouston, prcsenlcfl its report in 
July 1892. In this report not only was the reality of 
hypnotism recognized, and its .symptoms described, 

. |)ut hypnosis was warmly recommended for thera- 


peutic purpose.s, especially for iiusomniii, pain, and 


tumHous fuiictional di.sorde Tlie results iiidipso- 
|mania were mentioned as peculiarly encouraging. 

in other quarters of the globe, especially in 
America, hypnotism had also awakened great in- 
tcrest Beard had already ago iniere.sted 

himself in the question. Uiiluckily his investigatiuns 
are not known to the extent which they certainly 
merit. In i88i Beard also atteinptcd, in Lontloig to 
interest European physicians in hypnotism. Tlie 
results he attained were the oj)|)Osite of tliosc he 
desired, as may be seen from the writings of 
various eye-witnesses, Mortimer Granville, Donkin, 
and Crichton Browne, in the British M'edkal 


although the first-named, Granville, at the Inter- 


national Medical Congress in London in i88i, had 
himself referred to the possibility of hypncjtizing the 
insane. Although Beard’s exertions were at first 
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tTuckey, who has made many therapeutical apijlica- 
lions of hypnosis, Fclkin in Scotland, w ho has written 
a small but careful and interestinit book on liypnolism, 
pas well as Bramwell, Kingsbur}^ Hart, and Vincent. 
||In spite of numerous opponents, among whom Nor- 
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himself in the question. Utiluckily his investigations 
are not known to the extent which they certainly 
merit In 1881 Beard also attempted, in I.onclon, to 
interest European physicians in hypnotism. Tlie 
results he attained were the oj)|)Osite of tliosc lie 
desired, as may be seen from the writings of 
various eye-witnesses, Mortimer Granville, Donkin, 
and Crichton Browne, in the British Medknl Jmirfiai^ 
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fruitless, at a later period many in America occupied 
themselves with the problem of hypnosis. Among 
recent investigators may be named Hami’ton Os- 
good, Lee, Gerrish, Hulst, Vcrmcrcn, Axtcll, Booth. 

In various universdies and colleges of the United 
States the study of hypnotism has been carried on ; 

I may Specially refer to Miss VVhiton Calkins at 
WellesJey College. An American Society for Psy- | 
chical Research, now affiliated to the English I 
Society, has also been formed in the United Stafes.^ | 
in several of the South American States serious | 
inquirers have turned to the study of hypnotic 
phenomena; for example, Octavio Maira and David 
Benavente in Chili. In Cuba, Villamonga and Diaz 
may be named. 

Meanwhile, through Forel, hypnotism had gained 
ground, more particularly in Switzerland, and there is 
no doubt that the great movement spread to Germany 
from thence. Obcrstcincr of Vienna, Frankcl of 
Dessau, and Mobius, had already endeavoured to 
draw attention to hypnotism in Germany, by clear 
and impartial reports Lesser experiments in thera- 
peutics had also been made by Creutzfeldt, Wicbe, 
Plschcr, and Bcrkhan. But a really stirring activity 
has only just lately set in ; it began about eight 
years ago, and was the result of the publications of 
p'orel, which appeared in the German periodicals. 
They demonstrate the great importance of hypnotism 
for therapeutics. The essential importance of sug- 
gestion had not hitherto had sufficient stress laid 
upon it, and in consequence many hypnotic experi- 
ments may have remained fruitless. Many other 
investigators, following the example of PVrcl, have 
made experiments in medical treatment by hyp*- 
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notism in Germany lately; among them may be 
especially mentioned : Sperling, Nonne, Michael, I less, 
Schrenck-Notzing (a pronounced advocate for the 
therapeutical application of hypnotism), Ilosslin, 
Baierlacher (who became known hy his discovery 
of reaction of degeneration, and who, unfortunately, 
died shortly after turning his attention to h/pnotism), 
Corval, Schuster, Ilirt, Ad. Barth, Brligehnann, 
Hecker, Hirsch, Scholz, Gerstcr, Tatzcl, Blaczck, 
Steiner, Schlitze, Lowenfcld, Ilcrzberg. Wc find 
likewise a numto physicians in Austria active in 
the same field; Krafft-Ebing, lAeud, Frey, Schnitzlcr, 
Doneth, Mosing, and F. Muller may be named. 
Other men— for example, Ziem.s.sen, Sccligmitllcr, 
Koberlin, Nothnagcl, Richter, Schultze, Slriimpcll — 
set their faces most decidedly against the therapeutic 
use of hypnotism. 

I Although at first hypnosis was entirely thrown 

[ aside and suggestion ignored, it soon became quite 
otherwise. Mlypnosis was indeed considered dan- 
gerous; but it was admitted that suggestion, in the 
Jwaking state, might veiy well be applied in disease. 
Others placed less value in suggestion, but recog- 
nised the general significance of psychic treatment, 
although it was undoubtedly suggestion that first 
made this clear. Among those who have most ably 
Written on this subject I may name Roscnbach, wlio 
at a much earlier date had often referred to the sig- 
nificance of mental influence in thetaqjcutics, though 
almost standing alone, and more recently I'urstiicr. 
Other authors, again, worked at the particular 
subjects which have a relation to hyf)notism without 
laying special stress on its thcraijcutic value; and 
here the works of Ford, Lilicnthal, Rieger, and 
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Drucker must be named, which inquired into the 
legal side of the question. Krafft-Ebing published 
an extremely detailed experimental study of two 
cases ; Max Dessoir compiled a valuable Biblio- 
graphy of modern hypnotism ; further, Bleulcr, 

, liiickel, Maack, Weiss, Sallis, Dreher, Binden, Ober- 
steiner, Heboid, Moravesik, Hitzig. A short but 
useful Jpook was produced by Minde, who brought 
• forward many little known facts from ancient and 
modern literature. 

Putting aside the numerous works which deal 
exclusively with hypnotism, we find this subject and 
suggestion incidentally discussed in many books 
chiefly concerned with other themes. I may mention 
the ,,yarious works on nervous diseases and on electro- 
therapeutics, especially that of Hirt, who is one of 
the most decided advocates of the medical use of 
suggestion. Mdbius, also, in his small but able 
manual on nervous diseases, has devoted a valuable 
chapter to this subject I may mention the comprehen- 
sive work of Gowers, who, however, only brings forward 
Charcot’s stages, and Oppcnheirneds book on nervous 
diseases. In Muller’s Handbitcli dcr Neitrasthcnie 
there is an extensive chapter by Schrenck-Notzing 
on psychic and especially suggestive therapeutics. 
Borcl in his book, Nervosisine ou NeurastJienie, deals 
briefly with treatment by suggestion, which he con- 
ditionally allows ; as also does Lowcnfeld in his 
book on hysteria and neurasthenia. 

In the works on ps ychiatry , also, the question of 
liypnotism has attracted attention, as in that of 
Krafft-Ebing, who had long since given attention to 
hypnosis on account of its psychological and thera- 
peutical value. Kraepelin, also, in his book on 
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mental disease<=^, speaks favourably re|.;arcli*ng the 
limited use of hypnosis. In the same way', Sommer 
advocates hypnosis in certain cases when other methods 
fail; while Kirchhoff, in his Psyc/iiaine, deals with 
hypnotism more as a psy-chological phenomenon. 

In many non-medical books hypnotism has become * 
a subject of consideration. Thus Courmefics, in his 
book on mind in animals, deals fully with Ir/pnotic 
condiiions. liere, too, must be mentioned various 
works on psycliology, that of James, for example, 
and that of Wundt on physiologicjil psychology^, in 
which hypnotism is also discussed. 

In spite of the great importance of hy|>notism to 
therapeutics, I think it a great mistake when some 
doctors fix the therapeutic value of hy[)notism as the 
standard by which it is to be judged ; and here 
another factor~thc^^^ founding of an ex[)erimental 
psycholog]^ — may T)c well taken into consideratioi'- 
As a’matter of fact, a large numlKn* of investigators 
have recognized the great value of hypnotism, |)ar- 
licularly in this direction— above all, Krarftdthing, 
Ford, Max Dessoir; and .several scientific socitdJes 
have been formed in Gcrmaijy after the pattern of 
the abovc-mentioncJlinglish Society for Fsywlucal 
Research, in the programme of wincli it is essen- 
tially the use of hypnotism in the carrying out 
of psychological experiments whicli playes tlic child* 
part Such are the Psy'-chological Society in 
Munich and the Society for Experimental Psy- 
chology in Berlin, to which we already owe a series 
of remarkable works by Max Dessoir, llastian, 
Hellwald, and Bentivegni. By some psychologists 
—Wundt, for example— it is denied that hypmdism 
is of value in experimental psycliology^ At the same 
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time Wundt admits that, like dreaming and insanity, 
hypnosis is a proper object for psychological observa- 
tion ; but its value for the psychologist is not equal 
to its high value for the ph3^sician. 

The theolo gians have not been altogether able! 

- to leave hypnotism alone, although they sometimes^ 
attribute ft to the agency of the devil. Among the 1 
authors® who have dealt with hypnotism from the j 
standpoint of theology or of the church, I may name i 
Franco, Meric, and Finlay. 

The general significance of suggestion for social 
life, as well as for art and science, has been treated 
in Der Fsychologie der Suggestion by Schmidkunz, 
assisted by Gerster, a physician. Although the book 
betrays mystical tendencies, I cannot agree with the 
unfavourable judgment which some have pronounced 
against it. I find in it a number of valuable ideas 
and interesting historical notices. 

All these works, and others that could be men- 
tioned, show how actively this fid^ 
is b^gyyorked at die jrese^Jtinm. 


In order to facilitate a general discussion of the 
most important questions in the domain of hyp- 
notism, a jcongre^§ait).e^^^^^ in August^ 88p, at 

which nearly all civilized nations were represented, 
and at which many important matters were cleared 

up. In general, it may be said that the views of The 

Nancy schoo l carried J^he^day. More recently, various 
congresses have occupied themselves with hypnotism. 
At the Olten meeting of the Swiss Medical Asso- 
ciation, in 1888, Forel delivered an address on the 
therapeutics of suggestion. At the congress of 
Russian physicians in St. Petersburg, in 1889, 
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Tokarski and Danillo introduced an interesting 
discussion in the Neurological section. At the three 
congresses of Experimental Psychology interesting 
communications on hypnotism were brought forward; 
a section at the London congrcj^s in 1892 was devoted 
to hypnotism, F. Myers being its secretary, and Van 
Leden read a long paper on the principles of psycho- 
therapeutics. In the same year at Brussels, and in 1896 
at Geneva, hypnotism was discussed at Congresses of 
Criminal Anthropology. In 1894, at the International 
Medical Congress in Rome, Ilirt introduced the sub- 
ject of hypnosis ; Sollicr and Ikaicdikt appeared as 
opponents, and the chief advocates for the value of 
hypnotic therapeutics, besides Ilirt, were Ilitzig and 
B( 5 rillon. 

Various journals arc now devoted to hypnotism. 
While In France the Revue, de P Ilypnotisuie lias now 
been published for ten years, in Germany, three years 
ago, Grossmann founded a Zcitschrift filr llypnoP 
isniusy and a succession of interesting articles has 
already appeared in this periodical Aiiotlmr I'rtmcli 
journal, the Annales de Psyckiatrie^ dc‘Votcs sub- 
stantial articles to hypnotism. In Italy we find 
Magmtismo e Ipnotisino^ a journal, edited by Olinto 
del Torto, which is at the same time the organ of an 
Italian scientific society occupied wilh the questions 
of animal magnetism and hypnosis. The objection 
to periodicals dealing exclusively with hypnotism 
has been vigorously, but not altogether unreasonably, 
brought forward by Sommer. He csiiccially refers to 
the danger lest the connection between liypnosis and 
psycho-pathology generally be lost sigiit of. It is to 
be hoped that this fear may prove unfounded. 

Hypnotism has, moreover, made its entrance into 
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the_ lecture- rooms of several German universities; 
lectures are^ffelivered about it in Berlin, by the well- 
known physiologist, Preyer, and at one time at Frey- 
burg, by Mlinsterberg, a distinguished psychologist. 
In other countries also lectures on hypnotism have 
been given at universities, as at Zurich by Forel, who 
has thus Tlone valuable scientific service. In Paris, 
B(5rilloiii| the editor of the Revue de T Hypnotisine^ has 
delivered lectures on hypnotism, in common with 
Jennings. Lehmann, a distinguished psychologist at 
Copenhagen, has in his lectures there dealt thoroughly 
with the psychological significance of suggestion. 

In any case hypnotism has for the time won great 
importance, as may be estimated from the fact that 
it influences even literary cM^ As in former days 
animal magnetism provided Alexandre Dumas and 
Balzac with material for romances, so in later times 
several authors have chosen their themes out of 
the domain of hypnotism. Those who have become 
best known are Clarctie, Bclot, Mecling, Epheyre, 
Maupassant 

In arValso, hypnotism has played a certain part 
In tlifS'^bbnnection I may refer to the work of Charcot 
and Richer, Les Dlnioniaques dans VArt. At the 
Paris Salon, not long since, a picture was exhibited 
by Brouillet with the title, “Une logon clinique a la 
Salp6tri^;rc.” 

Plnally, it must be mentioned that animal mag- 
netism, out of which hypnotism has developed itself, 
has retained some ac]JiQi:g:i:its^m^^ world— 

F. Myers and Richet ; so that at present we can dis- 
tinguish three schools with many points of transition 
(Max Dcssoir): (i) The school of Charcot, which now 
has but few followers, like Crocq, in Brussels, who 
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also recognizes the contentions of the Nancy school, 
as indeed did Charcot at the end of his life (Dumont- 
pallier); (2) the school of Nancy; (3) the school of 
Mesmerists. Foveau dc Counnelles reckons as a 
fourth school that of Lays, which certainly admits 
doctrines contested by the others ; but in my opinion 
this does not suffice to enable us to speak df a special 
school. « 
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CHAPTER II. 




GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS, 

In order to give the reader an idea of the pheno- 
mena of hypnotism it will be best, first of all, to 
describe^a few experiments. The phenomena will in 
this way be made more comprehensible than by 
means of any number of definitions. 

Firs^ Expe^Hnient. I begin the experiments 
with a young man of twenty. I request him to 
seat himself on a chair, and give him a button to 
hold, telling him to look at it fixedly. After three 
minutes his eyelids hill ; he tries in vain to open his 
eyes, which arc fast closed ; his hand, which until 
now has grasped the button, drops upon his knee. I 
assure him that it is impossible for him to open his 
eyes. (lie makes vain efforts to open them.) I now 
say to him, Your hands arc stuck fast to your knee ; 
you cannot possibly raise them.’^ (He raises his 
hands, however.) I continue to converse with him ; 
I find that he is perfectly conscious, and I can dis- 
cover no essential change in him whatever. I raise 
one of his arms ; directly I let go, he drops it as he 
pleases. U|)on which I blQyY._uppn^ W eyes, which 
open at once, and he is in the same state as before 
tlic experiment The young man remembers all that 
I have said to him. The only striking thing is, there • 
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fore, that he could not open his eyes, and that he 
feels a certain degree of fatigue. 

Second Experiment This is a woman of fifty- 
three. When she has seated herself on a chair I 
place myself before her ; I raise my liands, and move 
them downwards, with the palms towards her, from 
the top of the head to about the pit of ihm stomach. 
I hold my hands so that they may not toucji her, at 
a distance of from two to four centimetres. As soon 
as my hands come to the lowest i)art of the stroke 
I cany them in a wide sweep with outspread arms up 
over the subject’s head, I then repeat exactly the 
same movements ; that is, passes from above down - 
wa^^ds, close to the body, and continue this for about 
tcn.minutes. At the end of this time the subject 
is sitting with closed eyes, breathing deeply and 
peacefully. When I ask her to raise her arms, slic 
raises them only slightly ; they then fall down again 
heavily. When I ask her how she feels, she ex- 
plains that she is very tired. I forbid her to opcai 
hcL^PY^s- (She makes useless attctmpls to cuigij 
tliem.) Now I lift up lier right arm ; it remains in 
the air, even after I have let go. I command her to 
drop her arm. (She drops it) I lift it again, and again 
it remains in the air ; upon which I retpiest her to 
I drop her arm, declaringat the same time that she can- 
I not do it (She now makes vain efforts to drop her arm, 
i but it remains in the air.) The same thing hapiiens 
|with the other arm. When I forbid her she is unable 
to drop it ; she cannot pronounce her own name 
directly I have assured her that site is dumlx (Slie 
.only makes movements with her mouth, without pro- 
ducing any sound.) I tell her that now she can 
speak. (She speaks at once.) I say to her : You 
hear music.” (The woman shakes licr hciid to show 
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that she hears no music.) I wake Jhcr by passes from 
below, upwards, over_^the surface of her _,bpd^^^ 
tTie^ack.,.^^ towards her. (She now opens 

her eyes, and can control ali her movements.) 

We see here, then, that not only are the eyes closed, 
during h5^Dnosis, but that all sorts of different move- 
ments become impossible to the subject when I 
forbid tlicm. 

Third Experiment This is with a boy of sixteen, 
whom I have hypnotized several times. I request 
him to look in the eyes. After he has 

done this for some time I take him by the hand and 
draw him along with me. Then I let go, but our 
eyes remain fixed oh each other’s. Then I lift up 
my right arm. (The boy does the same.) I raise my : 
left arm. (He docs the same.) I make him understand 
by a gesture that he must kneel down. (He does so.) 

He tries to rise, but does not succeed so long as I 
look at him, and fix him to the floor by a movement 
of the hand. Fnially I cease to look at him ; the 
charm is at once broken. 

We see here, then, a young man whose movements 
take the character of imitation, and whose eyes at the 
same time are wide open and fixed upon mine. 

Fourth Experiment Mr. X., forty-one years old, 
scats himself" on a chair. I tell him that he must 
try to sleep. “ Think of nothing but that you are to ^ 
go to sleep.” After some seconds I continue : Now 
your eyelids arc beginning to close ; your eyes are 
growing more and more fatigued ; the lids quiver ij 

more and more. You feel tired all over ; your arms go ll 

to sleep ; your legs grow tired ; a feeling of heaviness ^ 

and the desire for sleep take possession of your whole 
body. Your eyes close ; your head feels duller ; your 
thoughts grow more and more confused. Now you ^ : 
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fcan no longer resist; now your eyelids arc closed. 

! Sleep ! ” After the eyelids have closed I ask him if 
he can open them. (He tries to do so, but they are 
too heavy.) I raise his left arm high in the air. (It 
remains in the air, and cannot be brought down in 
I spite of all his efforts.) I a.sk him if he 4s a.slccp. 
i “. Ye s.” “ Fast asleep ? ” “Ye.s.” “ Do you hear the 

I canary singing?” “Yc.s.” “Now you heiir the 
concert?” “Certainly.” Upon this I take a black 
t cloth and put it into his hand. “You feel this dog 
^ quite plainly?” “ Quite plainly." “Now you can 
iopen your eyes. You will sec the dog clearly. Then 
^you will go to sleep again, and not wake till I tell 

you.” (He __open.s_his eyes, loqk.s at the imaginary 

' dog ^d st rok es it.) I take the cloth out of his hand, 
and lay it on the floor. (He stands up and reaches 
but for it.) Al thoug h he is in iny ro()m, when I tell 
f him tha t he is in the Zoological Gardens he believes 
‘It and sgfis trees, and so on. 

■ In this case X. is thrown into the hyimotic state 
by my arousing in his mind an image of tlic sleep. 


Thi s m anner of hypnotizing is used by the Njyn^ 
i nvestigator s, and tnay, be called the metliod of Nay.® 
The subject is completely without a will of his own. It 
is not only possible in his case to prevent the' most 
various movements by a mere prohibition, but I can 
also control his sense perceptions. On my assurance, 
fhe thinks he hears a canary, or licars music. lie 
I takes a black cloth for a dog, and l)clievcs himself 
I to be in the Zoological Gardens when he is in my 
room. But the following phenomenon is still more 
X hears all that I say to" him, and allows 
himself to be influenced by me in every way. Yet 
two other men, A. and B., who arc present, appear 
not to be observed by the hypnotic at all A, lifts 
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up the arm of the subject; the arm falls loosely down,i 
and when A. desires the arm to remain in the air the| 
subject takes no notice. He obeys ^my orders only, \ 
and is eu rapport with,,jcop only. In order to wake | 
him I now call to him : Wake up ! He wakes! I 
at once, but only remembers going to sleep; ofl| 
what haf^pened during the sleep he knows nothing.ji 

I interrupt here for a time the description of the 
experiments ; I shall describe others in the course of 
this work, and shall occasionally return to those 
already depicted. I will merely remark that in all 
these experiments, however different they might be, 
the voluntary movements were always inhibited, that 
in one case hallucinations of the senses could be 
induced, and that it was possible for me in all cases 
to converse with the subject, and we could understand 
each other. 

I wished to bring forward these examples in order 
that the reader might understand to a certain extent, 
in spite of the absence of living subjects, what 
different states arc included in the idea of hypnosis, 
and how it is induced and terminated. The above 
experiments arc typical, and every one who makes 
proper experiments can always repeat them. 

At the conclusion of these experiments I add a 
short Terminolo gy, which, however, is by no means 
complete, as some particular ideas can only be made 
clear in the further course of the work. 

I mean by hypnosis the state into which the subjects 
were thrown during the experiments described 
above. 

Hypnotism is not the name of the state itself, but 
of the whole science which deals with the phenomena 
of this state. 
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A person in the hypnotic state is called a hypnotic^ 
or subject. 

A hypnotist is a man who hypnotizes for scientific 
purposes. A kypnotirjer is a man who makes hypno- 
tism a profession. 

The different commands which arc given to the 
subjects in the experiments described, the prompting 
and persuasion, are called suggestion, a word tCKwhich 
I shall return, and which I shall define more exactly 
later on. 

I shall use the phrase, “to suggest ’^ for the giving 
of these hints or promptings. 

If the suggestion takes effect it is said, from the 
point of view of hypnotism, that the subject is under 
the influence of suggestion. 

There methods of inducing hypnosis, as 

can be gathered fi'om the above exam[)les. 

In order to make a systematic survey, we divide 
t hese method s intQ.J.wo trroups— the mental and the 

’ The i ^ nta j methods iiulucc liypiK)sis hy fiivinjj 
^ pa rticular direction to the .subicc t’s im a^fiti:)Jti»ii ; 
this is done either by concentrating the attention 
upon an arbitrary point (Braid), or by raisinj^ an 
i mage of the jiypnotic state in the suBjcct’s nrnuT. 
The latter is ‘mo'sr~casny done by speech, as vve 
have seen ni the above four examples. Lidbeault 
originated the process, which deserves particular atten - 
tion, as by the use of it unpleasant accompanying 
phenomena are more surely avoided. As a matter 
of course, the methods arc .slightly modified to suit 
.special cases, because mdiyidual character plays an 
i‘l£2H?P‘'^‘^^bly, larger part in mental. states tlian in 
.^idlnary physiplpgi Naturally, it 
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Is quite possible to call np the image of the hypnotic 
states by other means than speech, and thus to induce 
them, by the i nfluen ce of imitation, for example. The 
hypnotic state is occasionally induced by the mere 
sight of others in that condition, as well as by speech. 
The recollection of earlier hypnoses has the same 
effect ; ^iipon this fact depends the induction of 
hypnt^sis by means of letters, or of the telephone 
(Li^geois). — • -■ 

It is certain that these mental influences play a 
large part in hypnos^ that is, in the origination 

and production of hypnosis. It is equally sure that 
they suffice in many cases to induce hypnosis, par- 
ticularly when the person concerned has already been 
hypnotized. Bernheim and Forel even consider the 
mental factor as indispensable to hypnosis ; they hold ^ 
the opinion that all the other methods mentioned 
below only succeed when they arc of a kind to call up 
the picture of hypnosis. As, under certain circum- ^ 
stances which we shall examine later, the hypnosis 
may be a momentary one (that is, may pass away 
quickly), and as further in certain circumstances it 
need only consist of one solitary I'ccognizable symptom, 
the reprQsentation necessary for the purpose need not 
be a very complicated picture (v. Bentivegni). Under 
some circumstances the mere idea that an arm has 
lost the power of motion is enough to cause hypnosis, 
of which precisely this loss of motion is the only, or 
the most important, symptom. 

* Although the terminology up to the present time is very 
deficient, I will not make use of new expressions. Only instead 
of *4iypnogen” and “ bypnogenesis^' (= induction of sleep), I 
shall use ^Miypnosigen ” and ‘‘ hypnosigenesis ” (= induction of 
hypnotic sleep). ** Hypnogen ” is derived from tJ7rj/oc“~“Slcep— 
and is often used for “ sleep-producing.’^ “ Ilypnosigen ” is 
derived from hypnosis j and its use will prevent confusion. 
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Here belongs also autohyp iiosis, or sclf-hypno.sls. 
In this the idea of the hypnosis is not aroused by 
|another person, but the su bject gciicivates the image 
Ihi mself . ^ This can only happen by an act of will. Just 
the will is otherwise able to produce particular 
'thoughts, so it can allow the idea of hypnosis to become 
iso powerful that finally hypnosis is induced; this is, 
thowever, rare. Autohypnosis generally takes jyiacc in 
consequence of some incident by means of which 
the idea of the hypnosis is produced ; this often 
happens when the subject has been frequently hyjmo- 
tized. It is possible that some states of sleep which 
are generally considered pathological, belong to auto- 
hypnosis. 

. Faria formerly made use of a mental method to 

{ obtain hypnosis. After he had .strained the attention 
of the subject as much as possible, he called out 
suddenly, “ Sleep !” -Lidbcault substantially developed 
and completed this process, Bernheim made it more 
universally known. 

I will now speak of the p hysic al methods, which 
for a long time were the only ones used. Tliey con- 
sist of certain stimuli of sight, hearing, and touch. 
Taste and smell (Binet, I'erd) have been rarely tried, 
and have generally given negative results. The best 
known is the so-called method of Braid. The 
hypnosis is caused by a fi.xed gaze at some object or 
other. It is of little consequence whether the object 
is bright or not. Later, Braid gave up jilacing the 
object so close as to cause a convergence of the 
eyes. It is considered advantageous to hold the 
object so much above the eyes tliat the eyelids arc 
strained as much as possible in keeping the eyes open. 
Instead of a lifeless object, such as was used in the 
first experiment mentioned above, the e.Ki)erimcntcr 
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can make use of his finger for the purpose, or, as the 
professional magnetizers prefer to do, of his eye (Du 
Potet). Luys has frequently used a rapidly revolving 
mirror, in order to produce speedy and extreme 
fatigue of the eye. Just the same effect can be pro- 
duced by hearing as by sight.; for this the ticking of 
a watches preferred (Weinhold, Heidenhain). Among 
uncivilized races particular instruments are used to 
produce analogous states ; for example, the sound of a 
magic drum among the Lapps ; among other races 
the monotony of uniform rhythm in song (Bastian)* 
Instead of these continuous, monotonous, weak stimu- 
lations of the senses, we see also sudden and violent 
ones made use of, for example, in the Salp^tri^re, the 
field of Charcot's work, the loud noise of a gong or a 
sudden ray of the Drummond light. However, it is 
more than doubtful whether these sudden strong 
physical stimuli, without any mental element, can 
induce true hypnosis. Perhaps we have to do here 
with states not far removed from paralysis from fright ; 
at least subjects thus hypnotized often wear an ex- 
pression of fear (Richer). The effect can be also 
produced through the sense of touch, even by a gentle 
stroking of the skin, or by pressure upon it. Some 
have also sought to induce hypnosis by the stimulus 
of heat — e.g.^ warm plates of metal (Berger). It is 
known that warmth easily brings on natural sleep, 
while cold, if it is not too great, keeps it off. 

I here mention in particular the so-called mesmeric, j, 
mesmerizing, or magnetic p g^ses, upon which Richetl 
sets great value. I have already shown and described i 
above, in the second experiment, how they are made ; « 
I mention them here, though the ques^^^ i 

ac t is not yet satisfa ctQjil:yLS.ettled^ It is not certainr ’ 
whether the stimulation of temperature, as Heidenhain 
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and Berger suppose, or the slight motion of the air, or 
.. the mental influence, is the efficient agent in this case. 
. r' I myself consider it mp.st likely that the vaiious 
■ ■ agencics comb'inc, but that the mental factor is the most 
jiinportant. ItJsjiotncccssary to'assuinc the cxislciice 
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Cy/m’--' namely, that we have to do with an electrical 
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tVv; gentle stimul itions of the .skin weak 

> ele ctric currents can be pioduccd in it, but that these 
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consequence of which there is ahvay.s 
/ muscular contraction. Now, as the mesmerist.s con- 
Sidcr a strong effort of will ncccs.sary on tlie part of 
operator, it is possible that a iiei iphcral develop- 
of elecUacity, takes place in, him, which luis an 
, 'c W* .'Effect, upon the mesraorized subject. 'I'hi.s idea i.s, 
V supposition of indivitlual invesliga- 

V\ we know nothing certain about it vet . 

should note that the method of .so ealled “meamcric 
Sr r P^-sses” was not used by Mesmer ; it i.s true that he endeavoured 

; to influence by touch, but these peculiar monotonous lonsi-con- 
r . y ^ tmued passes which I have described above, were unknown to 
' iw® him. 

Pitres maintains that certain portion.s of the body 
are particularly sensitive to stimulation of the skin. 
The “zones hypnoghm” described by him some- 
times exist on only one side of the body, and some- 
times on both. Stimuli applied to them arc .saitl to 
produce hypnosis in certain persons, as i.s indeed 
maintained of other parts. Among these i>;irts of the 
body the crown of the head, the root of the nose, &c., arc 
named. Crocq is in agreement with Pitres. Accord- 
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ing to Chambard and Laborde a gentle scratching of ^ 
the skin of the neck induces hypnosis. I myself havc^ 
seen many persons who maintained that they became 
hypnotized only when I touched their foreheads. It 
is often stated that touches on the forehead induce a 
sleepy state in many persons (Purkinje, Spitta). An 
EnglishmrTn named Catlow magnetized by meams of 
gentle stroking of the forehead (Baiimlcr). I also 
know some persons who, in order to go to sleep more 
easily, cause other parts of the body to be gently 
stimulated — the head, or soles of the feet, for example. 
Eulenburg maintains that pressure on the cervical 
vertebras induces hypnosis. 

Finally, I mention the action of the electric battery, 
whose influence, according to Weinhold, has the same 
effect as mesmeric passes. Weinhold, however, 
writing in a critical spirit, does not consider that 
mental influences arc in this case excluded. WJicn 
Eulenburg obtained a lethargic condition, resembling 
hypnosis, by galvanizing the head, this experiment 
did not prove a true hypnosis, since the person 
experimented upon had already had attacks of 
lethargy. It is certain that in many cases wdicrc 
hypnosis is supposed to have been caused by the 
application of electricity to the head, the hypnosis 
has only come on because the subject believed that 
electricity induced hypnosis. Ilirt often uses elec- 
tricity in this way, but is at the same time perfectly 
clear that it is not the electricity but the subject's 
belief in its effect, that produces the hypnosis. 

To conclude, I furtlicr mention .'Stimulations of the 
muscular sense, such as the cradle rocking used to 
send little children to sleej) ; I leave on one side tlie 
question as to whether liypnosis can be attained by this 
means. Similar states arc said U) be produced among 
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uncivilized peoples by violent whirling or dancing 
movements ; the movements are, however, accom- 
panied by music and other mental excitations. The 
best known arc the Al.ssaouas, in Algiers (Figuicr, 
Bert, Delphin). “They carry on their business chiefly 
in the Algerian town of Constantine. They are able 
by means of dancing and singing to throwThemselves 
into a state of ecstasy diflicult to describe, m which 
their bodies seem to be insensible even to severe 
wounds. They run pointed iron and sharp knives into 
their hcad.s, eyes, necks, and brca.sts, witliout injuring 
themselves” (Ilellwald). The same tiling is related 
of the Buddhist convents in Tibet (Mcllwald, 
Gabriel Hue), and Dr. Sperling- has told me that 
he has himself seen dervishes in Constantinople, who, 
from the exprc.ssion of their eyes and their whole 
appearance, as well as from the peculiar juistures 
they maintained for a length of time, impressed him 
as being in a hypnotic state. The state may have 
been induced by monotonous singing and uniform 
whirling movements. I have, however, myself often 
watched the howling and dancing dervishes at Cairo 
and Constantinople, without being able to detect any 
indication of autohypnosi!?, 

I have hitherto spoken only of sense-stimuli among 
the physical methods. But it must also be mentioned 
that the absence of these stimuli is likewise .specified 
as an expedient for hypnosigcncsis. Jcndra.ssik, 
of Buda-I'csth, cxprc.s.ses the opinion that fixed 
attention is only effective because it cau.ses fatigue 
of the nerves of .sight, and consequently produces 
insensibility to stimulation. Berhap.s the case related 
by Striimpell is of this class ; he observed a person 
who fell asleep immediately on the ce.ssation of sen.se- 
stimulation. 
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This classification of hypnogenctic expedients 
is merely theoretical (I^orel, Lcvillaiti) ; and that 
for two reasons. In the first i)lace wc cannot 
regard body and mind as two factors whicli arc 
independent of one another. Sense-stimuli, which 
affect the^body, nearly always exercise a certain 
effect on the mind ; the mind, on the other hand, can 
act upoif nothing which has not previously entered it 
by means of the organs of sense. In the second 
place, in practice several hypnogenetic processes are 
habitually used at the same time. This will become 
perfectly clear if the hypnotized person is watched : 
let him be told that he must keep any particular idea 
well in mind, that he must concentrate his whole 
attention on the idea of sleep ; he will then, in order 
to obey the command, look steadily at some point, or 
at once shut his eyes, in order as much as possible to 
prevent distraction of thought 

Thus Bcrnheim occasionally uses fixed attention 
at the same time as the mental methods. Braid, 
again, who made use of fixation almost entirely, yet 
considered a particular mental activity also necessary. 
This is particularly to be noticed, because some 
people nowadays believe that they are using the 
method of Braid when they tell the subject to look 
steadily at something. In reality Jiraid considered a 
steady attention as well as a steady gaze indispen- 
sable if hypnosis were to be attained ; the subject 
must think steadily of the thing he was looking at, 
and must not allow himself to be diverted from it 
According to Braid, one can hypnotize even in the 
dark. 

But even theoretically we cannot always keep 
these things apart. Closing of the eyes, with sliglit 
pressure upon them, often leads, as Lusegue showed, 
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to hypnotic states. How these come about, whether 
throuith the ccssali^m of the sense stimulation, or 
throiu^h tlic idea of slee|>, which the dcKsin^r of the 
eyes certainly easily calls up, cannot l>c decided. 
Aftc'r thc:!sc details, the much discussed and disputed 
qucrdiofi must be answ<a*e«l, wltether a jierson can 
be h}'iHU>tized without his kiuavledgc' ; wlietlicr any 
one can be thrown into the hypnotic state werel}^ by 
sense- stimuli, without these arousiiy^ an iimu:^!' of the 
hypnosis. I Icnow of no well-autlienlicatisl case in 
which sense stimulation has |)nHluced hypnosis by 
a purtdy physiological action. Most pe«>i)!c upon 
whom such experiments are nuuh' kmnv that an 
attempt is beiiu^ made to hyptuai/e them ; they have 
Ijcc’U already hy{>noti/,ed, and the stimuli arouse 
conscious or unconscious mtuilal images of tlic 
hypnosis ; or they have soon the sanK! t'xperimentH 
with others, or luua^ hesard of Ihmtii. Hven when this 
is ni)i the case, tlu* <d)j<a:tion (jf ISernluam and Ib>rcl 
remains to be considt'red, Uual tlie stimuli induce a 
feelinft of fatiqtu', an<l tliroupji this iiuluce the 
hypnosis. 

Wducli of the aI)ove niethods, m* whidi combination 
td them is tht! l)est Aa* jiractical m;c, is a cpiestion the 
answer to which is not so simi>le that evi*ry one wlio 
has made a dozen experiments is justified in trying 
to reply to it. When we find that Ridiet thinks he 
can tlrrow nearly aiiylxKiy into the Iiyfinotic state by 
means of mesmeric passes, that fJebcault hypnoti/.cs 
ncsirly all Ids [Kitients by means of the Nancy process, 
lliat Braid hypnt^lized ttm persons out of fourteen 
by means of fixed attentirm, we sec that different 
methods bring al)out near!}*’ identical results. I a.m 
decidedly of opinion that in each imlividiial case 
that metliod should be seh!Cted by misms of which 
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the most vivid picture of the hypnosis, and the 
conviction that it will come on, can be produced in 
the subject. I lay stress on the fact that in individual 
cases persons appear refractory to one method while 
another succeeds. I have found persons insusceptible 
to the use of fixed attention, or to the method of 
Nancy, whife I obtained results by mesmeric passes. 
Evidentl}* this proves nothing against mental action, 
as many persons believe they can only be influenced 
by some particular process. On the other side I have 
seen that intense fixity of gaze sometimes induces 
hypnosis when other methods are useless, perhaps 
because the subjective expectation of the hypnosis 
is sooner aroused by the long, intense stare, than 
by verbal orders. Again, in some cases it is well to 
attain the aim quickly, by means of a sharp shock 
(Sperling, Forel, Van Eeden, Van Renterghem). 

Chambard reckons chloroform, ether, &c., among hypno- 
genetic agents. In any case many phenomena analogous to 
those of hypnosis have been observed in the sleep induced 
by these agents (Spring, Rifat, Herrero, Roth). F, Myers, 
however, considers it better to distinguish the conditions thus 
produced from hypnosis. Attempts have been recently made 
from various sides, by Wetterstrand, Schrenck-Notzing, and 
others, to study these phenomena. They conclude that by 
chemical substances like chloroform, morphine, haschisch, 
hypnosis can be attained in persons who are insensitive to 
other methods. Whether hypnosis is thus produced only 
indirectly, the idea of sleep being aroused by these soporific 
substances, is for practical purposes of course immateriaL It 
would, however, be necessary to distinguish between cases in 
which deep sleep is first obtained by the drug, and hypnosis 
from this condition, as Coste advises, and those cases in which 
the hypnotic phenomena are primary. I have myself often 
produced hypnotic phenomena with post-hypnotic suggestions 
by the use of chloral hydrate. 

I may mention here that, according to Landouzy, Proiist, 
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Ballet, and Beneclikt, the magnet also has a hypnotizing action, 
although my own numerous experiments have been unsuc- 
cessful Many authors arc in the hal)it of {lesrril)ing any new 
method by which it is possible to hypnotize. In many cases 
some advantageous artifice is brought forward ; in other cases 
some insignificant modifications of ordinary methods are 
described, modifications which are worthless, and which have 
often been already described in older literature, so*that they arc 
not even new. To this class belongs, for instance, the method 
of hypnotizing described by Montin, who seizes the finger of the 
subject seated opposite to him, then presses the knees close 
together, &c. 

The waking from hypnosis (dchypnotization) can 
also occur in two ways— througli immediate action on 
the imagination, or through sense stimulation, exactly 
as waking out of the natural sleep occurs sometimes 
from mental causes, for example, from liabit, or 
from the resolution to awake at a certain hour ; and 
sometimes from .stronger .stimuli ()f the senses, for 
example, a loud noise. It is nearly always possible 
to put an end to the hypnc>sis by mental means, 
that IS, by the command to wake up, or to wakij up 
at a particular signal It is hardly ever necessary to 
use other mean.s, such as fanning, excitatioti by the 
faradism, sprinkling with water, loud calls, &c. I 
cannot confirm the statement of .some, that cold has 
an arousing effect. Just a.s the mesmerizing passes 
induce hypnosi.s, so the demesmerizing passes— as I 
used them in the second experiment, -above described 
—cause it to disappear. Whether the cool current of 
air, which is nearly always thereby gener«ited, causes 
the awakening, dr whether it is, as I think more 
probable, the belief of the subject that he must wake, 
remains undecided. Pitres and others think that there 
are parts of the body where stimulation produces 
awakening ; they are called 
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Among them the ovarian regions are particularly 
notable. Finally, I mention the forcible opening of 
the eyes as a means of ending the hypnosis. Other 
processes which have been given, and which were 
supposed to induce awakening by physical means, 
such as bringing a coal near the patient, have only a 
mental effect, as they are understood as a command 
to awake. In rare cases these artificial means of 
awakening do not succeed quickly ; a feeling of 
fatigue then continues. We feel the same thing 
occasionally when we wake out of natural sleep. 
After deep and long hypnosis a temporary state 
like extreme sleepiness follows, in which certain hyp- 
notic phenomena continue. 

If the awakening is not brought about by artificial 
means, persons in a light hypnotic state, such as is 
described in the first two experiments, habitually 
wake of their own accord after a few minutes or even 
seconds ; this especially happens when the-continu- 
ance of the state has not been expressly ordered. 
Some people wake at the exact moment when the 
experimenter leaves them, as they then no longer 
think themselves under his influence. Others awake 
of their own accord out of deep hypnosis if they hear 
an unexpected and loud noise, or have exciting 
dreams. Thus, I once saw a grown-up person wake 
herself by screaming, because in the hypnotic state 
she had believed herself to be.«a little child, and in that 
character had begun to cry. The awakening which 
comes about without any apparent cause is remark- 
able and unexplained {inoiivernent psychiquel) The 
same thing is sometimes observed in natural sleep, 
especially at its beginning ; O. Rosenbach traces it 
to increase of the reflexes. Generally, however, the 
deep hypnoses continue for some time when they are 
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not artificially terminated. Sometimes many hours 
pass before the subject wakes. 

The old mesmerists (Du I’otet, Lafontainc) describe 
as a rare occurrence in hypnotic experiments a state 
of lethargy, in which artificial awakening was im- 
possibicr After some time there was a si^ontaneous 
awXkening, and no evil consequences were to be 
observed. Guermonprez described lately* how a 
person had remained three days in hypnosis, nobody 
■being able to wake him. It appears tliat these inci- 
dents occur more often when sense stimulations are 
hiscd — for example, the fixed gaze or the mesmeric 
passes. And again, this state has only been observed 
among hysterical subjects, so far as I am aware. 
■Therefore I believe that this lethargy musjt be dis- 
stinguished from hypnosis, the chief .symptoms of 
|whicii..,.ji£^jHhtrhg. We cannot identify this stale 
I with hypnosis, merely because it is a result of the same 
tprocesses ; the identity could only be provcd,.J3y,..a 
! l ikeness of symptoms, not by a likeness in, the,jni^l.cr 
1 >TS£llLPJ:Q®ction. When one person receives a blow 
I on the car and haiinorrhagc under the skin follows, 
while another receives a like blow, and has the drum 
of the ear burst : the.se arc two different injuries, and 
the fact that they have the same cause docs not make 
them identical. 

( Who is hypnotizablc ? In order to settle this 
question without hypnotic experiments, Ochorowicz 
has invented a special instrument — the hypnoscopc : 

5 it is an iron m a g net in the form of a i^q wTuefTfe^ 
Ip erson to be tested puts on hi.s finger. I lypnoti zablc 
Ipersons are .supposed to experience certain sensations 
In the skin and twitchings of the musclc.s, while 
Iwith the insusceptible nothing of the kind takes 
*place. The rc.scarc he5 of other inyc.stigatars- -haye. 
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not.xonfirmed this (Obersteiner, Gessmann, Grasset, 
iBottey). Other signs which are supposed to indicate 
susceptibility to hypnotism I consider untrustworthy. 
Neither neurasthenia nor paUor, neither ^ h^^^ 
nor general feebleness of health, produce a disposition I 
to hypnosis. As far as hysteria is concerned, it is not | 
in my experience peculiarly suited to hypnotism. 

Our ordftiary hysteria with its variable characteristics 
of headache and the feeling of a lump in the throat 
(globus) combined with the general hysterical desire 
to be interesting and to exaggerate the sufferings en- 
dured, produces, according to my experience, very 
little disposition to hypnosis. The spirit of coritra' 
diction, very strongly developed in such patients, 
contributes not a little to this. The mistaken notion 
that hysterical or nervous patients are particularly 
susceptible to hypnotism results from the fact that 
most physicians have experimented with them only ; 
besides which it -is very easy to discover in all 
persons something which may be explained as a 
hysterical symptom, if only we try to do so. If, 
however, we consider every one who submits himself 
to a hypnotic experiment to be “ nervous ’’ (Morand), 
then, naturally, only nervous persons can be put into pJ 
the hypnotic state; but this view cannot be taken 
seriously. In reality, if we are to take a patho- 
logical condition of the organism as a necessary yt 
condition for hypnosis, we shall be obliged to conclude 
that nearly everybody is not quite right in the head. 

For the rest, the old mesmerists in part (Wirth and 
others) maintained that hysteria only produced a, 
disposition to the magnetic sleep. 

Further, if general weakness is to be put forward 
as a predisposing factor, I, for my part, must empha- 
the fact that I have hypiioti^ed many very 
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inuscular persons. It is known that Hansen, whose 
practical experience is of some value, always preferred 
muscular people for his experiments. I he suscepti- 
bility of tuberculous patients is striking (Bcrnheim.) 

With regard to mental aptitudes, Ford believes 
that every mentally healthy human being; is hypno- 
tizable. In Li^beault’s opinion heredity plays a great 
part in the disposition to hypnosis. It is uifivcrsally 
agreed that the mentally unsound, particularly idiots, 
even if not wholly insusceptible, arc still very much 
more difficult to hypnotize than the healthy. How- 
ever, A. Voisin informs us that he has succeeded in 
hypnotizing ten per cent of the mentally unsound, by 
exercising the necessary patience. With regard to 
intelligence, intelligent persons arc more easily 
hypnotizable than the dull and stupid. Among the 
lower classes the mentally superior arc undoubtedly 
easier to hypnotize than others. Mental excitement 
easily prevents hypnosis. The numerous observations 
made by Wetterstrand, Ringicr, and others, that 
certain individuals are occasionally refractory to 
hypnosis, may be connected with this fact. I 
could confirm this occasional disinclination to 
hypnosis by a whole series of cases. I consider it a 
complete mistake to say that the disposition to 
hypnosis is a sign of weakness of will. Without 
doubt the ability to maintain a passive state has a 
predisposing effect. This is why .soldiers arc in 
general easy to hypnotize. The ability to direct one’s 
thoughts in any particular direction is also very 
favourable. As we habitually consider this power to 
be a sign of strength of will, the disposition to 
hypnosis would rather be a sign of .strength than of 
weakness of will. This ability to give the thoughts a 
certain prescribed direction is partly natural capacity, 
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partly a matter of habit, and often an affair of 
will. Those, on the contrary, who can by no possi- 
bility fix their attention, who suffer from continual 
absence of mind, can hardly be hypnotized at all. It 
is specially among the nervous that a strikingly large 
number of this last class are to be found, who cannot 
hold fast to a thought, and in whom a i)erpclual 
wandcrifig of the mind predominates. The clLsposi- 
tion to hypnosis is also not specially common among 
those persons who are otherwise very impressible. It 
is well known that there arc some who can be easily 
influenced in life, who believe all that they arc told, 
upon whom the most unitnportant trifles make an 
impression, nevertheless, when an effort is tnade to 
hypnotize them, they offer a lively resistance, and tfie 
typical symptoms of hypnosis caiinot l>c induced in 
them. 

Nationality (Ewald),or local surroutulings (lirugia), 
have no influence upon susceptibility to I\ypnolism. 
Ford in Zurich, Kentcrghem in Amstcaalam, aiul 
Wetterstrand in Stockholm, liave shown that I'eu- 
tonic peoples are as easy to hypnotize as Latin, 
Wetterstrand only failed to hypnotize eighteen peo{d(! 
out of 71S in Stockholm. Besides, Braid’s expert « 
cnees in ICngland show nearly the same tiling;’. 
Recently it lias been pointcaj out in many guartins 
that Russians are more easily hypnotized tlum any 
other people (Poirault and Drzewiecki). Rinfper in 
Switzerland, and Terrien in I.a Vendee, have slK.nvn 
that rural populations are very easily hypuciiizalilo. 
With regard to ag<^ children under three years cani!«d 
be hypnotized at all, and even up to ahoitl eigdii 
years of age they can only IiypiicTtized with 
difficulty.^ Altliough children are oiherwiso n;\ 4 ly 
influenced, their thoughts are set e^isily ilistraclol 
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that they cannot fix their minds on a prescribed ' 

picture, such as that of hypnosis. Old age is \yy I 

no means refractory to hypnosis. According to the 
experiences of the school of Nancy, with which mine j 

agree, older persons more often remember, after | 

hypnosis, all that has happened than do younger i 

ones. Sex has no particular influence ; it is a 
mistake to suppose that women are better® adapted 
than men. 

Besides this, individual observers (Bremaud, Maack) men- 
tion some points which are supposed to be favourable or 
unfavourable. Bremaud, for example, mentions alcohol as 
favourable, Maack as unfavourable. But universal conclusions 
should not be drawn from a few observations, as so doing will 
not contribute to any clear understanding. For the same 
reason I question the general accuracy of some of Ringier^s 
statements, though the rest of his remarks have a great 
practical value. According to him, hypnotism is less easily 
practised in winter than in summer, because cold is supposed 
to be unfavourable ; thus persons who were easily hypnotized 
in summer become refractory in winter. 

The frequency with which an attempt should be 
repeated on the same person is of more importance. 

While, according to Hahnie, only one person in* ten 
proves susceptible on a first attempt, the proportion 
increases enormously with the frequency of the 
sittings. This is not to be wondered at, from the 
mental excitement shown by many people in the 
beginning. And as it is most important to hypnosis 
that the attention should not be distracted, many 
people are first of all obliged to learn to concentrate 
their thoughts. There are even experimenters who 
maintain that everybody is hypnotizable, if only the 
attempt is continued long enough. Without de- 
claring this view to be false, I may remark that I 
have made forty or more attempts with some persons 
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without obtaining hypnosis, rciiuips by even longer 
continued efforts a result would liavc l)ecu attained^ 
as indeed luis happened to me many times after forty 
vain attempts. In other eases the exact cipfjosite 
happens, and the oftener the attemist is made, the 
less successful is it ; by a ]ut)cc^ss of auto-sugiurstioii 
the subjeef persuades lurnself that he is not h}'|)no- 
tizable. • 

Besides these subjective conditions Ihert? are some 
other objective ones. Thus, for examjjh*, distuil)- 
ing noises at the first experiment havc^ j)mver to 
prevent the hypnosis ; they draw off tlie idtention, 
and thus interfere with the mental state neeessriry fm* 
hypnosis. Later, when the .subject has learnt to con- 
centrate his thoug'hts, noises are less distuii>ing. But 
in hypnotic experiments the most absolute avoithmee 
by those present of any sign of mistrust is necessary. 
The least vvoixl, a gesture, may thwart the atU rnjd to 
hypnotize. As the mood of a largt‘ cortiismy is often 
distrustful, as a whole getieratioa also is sonudinu’s 
sceptical, the great variatiems in susceptibility tc^ 
hypnosis which ha\'c shown themselves at different 
times and ]:)laccs are cx[)licable. It h not surprising' 
that on one occasion ten {.)erson.s, oiiv. after llic* other, 
arc hypnotized, while on another occasion ten oilier 
persons all prove rcfnictory. 

ICxpericacc and a knowledge of llit* menial con- 
ditions of mankind are indispensalile fhr the h}‘|'>r.io- 
tizer. The first is absolutely necessary ; it is more 
important Ilian a knowledge of anatomy and pli}‘sii;r- 
logy. By experience one learns to discriminalc^ atul 
to enter into the particular character of the siihjeti. 
Practice and a gift for observation enable the liyjii 
stress to be laid at the right moment <nther mi fixed 
attention or on the closing of the eyes. The experi- 
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ciiccd experimenter knows how to judge whether it 
is best in any particular case to attain his aim by 
speaking or whether, as sometimes happens, speech 
would be a hindrance, and the chief stress would be 
best laid on fixed attention, &c. A person who is 
easily hypnotized can be hypnotized by any one ; 
but one who is hypnotized with difficulty can only 
be thrown into hypnosis by a good and cxjxu'icnccd 
experimenter. It is by no means a contradiction of 
this that the personal impression made by the ex- 
perimenter may be very important and have great 
influence. In consequence of this it happens that a 
certain person A. can be hypnotized by B., \rhilc 
he remains refractory to the efforts of C. On the 
other hand, it may happen that I), can be h}q)- 
notiz.ed by C. but not by B. This shows that the 
influence of one person over another is dependent 
on the individuality of both. We find the same in 
life, in the relation of teacher to pupil, and of pupil 
to teacher, in the reciprocal relations of friends, or 
lovers. The influence of one person on another 
always depends on the individuality of both. 

That there exists an individual aptitude for hypno- 
tization, and for making the suggestions— to winch I 
lay no claim— is certain. It is true that we must not 
think of this ability as did the older mesmerists, who 
supposed that certain persons exercised a peculiar 
j)hysical force upon others ; we must represent tliis 
natural ability to ourselves as we do many others, 
when we have to do with particular mental apti- 
tudes. Calm, presence of mind, and patience are 
essential, and not every one can exercise tlicsc 
qualities. To busy oneself with hypnotizing a 
subject daily for hours at a time demands a per- 
severance which everybody does not posscs.s. Very 
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much more patience is necessary for tills than for 
writing prescriptions, for example, several hundreds 
of which could be produced in the same length of time. 

The question whether hypnosis can be induced 
against the wish of the subject is by no means un- 
important^ Wc must distinguish here whether the 
subject ^complies with the prescribed conditions or 
whether he does not If he does ; if, for example, 
he sufficiently concentrates his attention ; if he gazes 
at some object with the necessary attention, then 
hypnosis may be produced at the first attempt, even 
against the wish of the person experimented on. 
However, it must be remembered that a person who 
does not intend to allow himself to be hypnotized 
will hardly place himself in the necessary mental 
state. He will not generally fulfil the conditions ; 
he will fix his eyes, but will allow his attention to 
wander. However, I think I may assert that certain 
persons accustomed to obedience can be hypnotized 
at the first attempt even against their will, and with- 
out the ordinary necessary straining of the attention, 
if only they are told that hypnosis will occur. Not- 
withstanding, these cases appear to be rare. It is 
not to be doubted that many people who have been 
frequently hypnotized can be re-hypnotized against 
their will and without their intentional compliance 
with the ordinary conditions. The experiments of 
Heidenhain show that people can be hypnotized 
against their wish. He hypnotized soldiers in the 
presence of their officers, who had strictly forbidden 
them to sleep. Such a command would have as 
much effect on a soldier as the personal wish not 
to sleep. Post-hypnotic suggestion, of wffiich I shall 
speak later, is also a means of sending persons to 
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sleep against their wish. I'hcrc is a ihirtl possi- 
bility, namely, that no wish sliould exist in either 
direction. The conditions necessary for hypnosis 
may occur occasionally by chance, without the sub- 
ject being conscious of them (Max Dcssoir). For 
example, some one over his work is obliged to look 
fixedly cit a certain point ; this suffices to induce 
hypnosis (sometimes after earlier unfit expeprnents), 
without tlie person thinking of it. In this ease 
the will is neither interested for it nor against it 
The statement of Preyer, that persons being photo- 
graphed sometimes remain sitting rigidly still after 
the taking of the photograph is finished, may be 
referred to a hitherto unsuspected hypnotic state, 
brought on by the fixed stare necessary to the 
process. It is known that some of the inmates of 
the Salpetrierc in Paris fall suddenly into catalepsy 
in consequence of some loud unexpected noise. 
There is an interesting case of a girl who had often 
been hypnotized by loud noises, and who went to a 
drawer to appropriate some photographs out of it. 
The casual beating of a gong tlircw her into a 
cataleptic state, so that she stood motionless in the 
act of carrying out her theft, and was discovered. 
Hack Tukc remarks that it is a pity all thieves 
cannot be taken as easily. 

As Bertrand related, with certain pensons natural 
sleep can be transformed into magnetic sleep. Many 
attempts have been made to do tins in later times. 
Baillif, Gschcidlen, Berger, Bernheim, and P'orcl have 
even inadc the.se experiments on persons who had 
been refractory to hypnotism. I myself have been 
able to make .some olxservations of this kind. One 
person concerned was a gentleman whom I had 
already frequently hypnotized, and wliom I often 
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threw into the hypnotic state while he was taking his 
afternoon sleep, without waking him. In another 
case I succeeded in producing various movements, as 
raising of the arms, through slight suggestions to a 
gentleman who was in his afternoon sleep. I was 
obliged to speak in a whisper to avoid waiving him. 
It is clouljlful whether such experiments would suc- 
ceed witli persons who had never heard of hy[)noiism. 
Schrciick'-Notzing reports a case in which hypnosis 
was produced from post-epileptic coma. Cases in 
which conditions of hysterical sleep have l>ccn led on 
into hypnosis have been described by lihvenfeld and 
others. I may refer here to the c|ucstion already 
raised, whether hypnotic states can be produced by 
chemical substances, such as chloroform. 

In any ease, however, previous consent is not 
absolutely necessary to the production of l^ypnosi.s, 
and, on the other hand, there arc peo|)le who arc 
refractory in spile of a decided wish to l)e hyi>noti/.ed 
(Preyer, Ford). In general, however, the intentional 
resistance of the subject hinders h}'pnosis, simply 
because a person who is willing to Ihj? hypnotized 
complies more easily with the necessary conditions 
than another. Consequently it is not astonishing 
that patients who come to a doctor on purpose to l)c 
hypnotized, particularly when they come witli full 
confidence, are more easy to hyj.-inotizc th.an otliers. 
These others often allow an attempt to be made with 
them, with the silent resolution to show that they are 
not to be caught,'' or they sul>mit themselves, as 
Nonne says, only for fun," and yet many i)dicve 
that susceptibility to hypao.sis is a sign of defective! 
will or intelligence ! 

As so many difhjrcnt circumstances inflitenec! tlie 
induction of hypnosis, it Ls not .surfirising that the 
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proportion of hypnotizablc persons should be 
differently stated. If ICwald in the Women’s 
Hospital at llcrlin can only hypnotize two persons, 
while Liebcault hypnotizes 92 per cent, of his 
patients, the reason of this enormous difference 
must lie in the different nature of the conditions. TIic 
insufficient mental preparation of hlwaldT^ subjects 
is particularly to blame for his failure. Bott(;,y gives 
30 per cent, as susceptible, Otto Binswangcr snore 
than 50 per cent, Morsclli 70 per cent., Delbceuf 
over 80 per cent The latter’s results ai[)pcar to me 
of great value, haviug been evidently collected with 
critical care, as must be acknowledged l)y every un- 
prejudiced [)crson who reads Dclbceufs works, lie 
e.xcludes simulators with the greatest care, and is, 
perhaps, in this respect more sceptical than the in- 
vestigators at Nancy. Bernhcim refuses the right to 
judge of hypnotism to all hospital doctors who cannot 
hypnoti7.e at least 80 t)er cent, of their j)atients ; Ford 
fully agrees with liirn. 

An exact intcrnalitmal investigation on aptitude 
for hypnosis has been made by Schrenck-Notzing, 
who applied to numerous invest igalurs in various 
countries— England, Sweden, (iermany, France, 
Algiers, Canada, Switzerland, &c. Among 8705 
persons covered by the investigation, only (> per 
cent were completely refractory. The remaining 
94 per cent were divided by Sdirenck-Notzinu; into 
three groups, according to Forefs classification, of 
which I .shall soon liavc to speak : 29 per cent 
attained to somnolence, 49 per cent, to Iiy|)otaxis, 
15 percent to somnaiuhulism. 

The oftencr hypnotic experiments arc made the 
sooner hypnosis generally is induced. The first 
attempt often takes five minutes or more, altliouglt 
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On many occasions a few seconds suffice. When the 
experiment has succeeded a few times, a few moments 
are nearly always enough to attain the result. This 
is because the remembrance of the earlier hypnosis 
essentially favours its return. Besides this, the 
strongest hindrance has been overcome by the earlier 
hypnosis— which is the belief of the subject that he is 
not hypnotizable, or that he can only be hypnotized by 
certain persons ; this belief often prevents hypnosis. 
The certainty with which well-known hypnotizers 
hypnotize people, rests partly on the fact that these 
subjects believe they can be hypnotized by one 
Celebrated hypnotizer and not by another. The 
disposition to hypnosis may also disappear when 
the experiments have been discontinued for a long 
time. Thus I once saw a gentleman w'ho was sus- 
ceptible in a high degree become refractory again, 
after no experiments had been made with him during 
six months. I have observ^ed the same thing in 
several people, but the disposition to hypnosis can 
generally be reproduced after a short time, if a few 
attempts are made. 

From the above examples it appears that the 
various hypnotic states differ much from one another, 
and that the depth of the hypnosis varies extra- 
ordinarily. This suggested that in order to obtain a 
general survey an attempt at classification must be 
made. A well-known classification is that of 
Charcot, who supposes three stages — the cataleptic, 
lethargic, and somnambulic. I shall go into more 
detail as to these later, but will remark here that this 
■classification has no universal value. It cannot be 
said that in its full extent this classification has 
won a single new follower in recent years; among 
the few who advocate it may be named Crocq, who. 
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however, only admits it for a small number of eases. 
The classification given by Pitres also need not be 
fully discussed here. He partly follows Charcot, but 
accepts so many different kinds of hypnotic states 
that a general view is rendered very difficult. The 
classification made by Gurney, containing two stages 
— alert and deep — is only accurate for a tew cases. In 
the same way the three stages supposed by Jticher, 
Fontan, and Segard, are not sufficiently well marked 
for practical use. Nor does the classification of Del- 
boeuf seem to me entirely admissible. According 
to him there are two stages of hypnosis — a stage in 
which pain can be felt, and a stage in which it cannot 
(analgesia). As, however, complete insensibility to pain 
Is very rare, and as the transitions are vague, insensi- 
bility to pain does not appear to me to be a suitable 
distinguishing characteristic. The classifications made 
by Liebeault, Bernheim, and Forel, have also become 
well known. As they agree in the main, only differing 
in the number of stages — according to Liebeault, 6 ; 
according to Bernheim, 5 ; according to Ford, 3, — 
I shall only cite that of Forel : — 

I. Drowsiness : the subject can resist sug- 
gestions only with great effort. 

Sia^e 2. Hypotaxy char?jie^^) : the eyes are 
fast closed and cannot be opened ; the subject is 
obliged to obey various suggestions. 

Stage 3. Somnambulism : it is characterized by 
loss of memory on waking — that is, the subject 
remembers nothing after waking that has passed 
during the hypnosis. 

The classifications of Forel, Liebeault, and Bern- 
heiin, rest chiefly on loss of memory, as a particular 
group (ForeFs 3rd stage) of hypnotic states with loss 
or memory Is placed in contrast with the others 
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(Forel's 1st and 2nd stages), in which no loss of 
memory exists. 

Those hypnotic states in which loss of memory exists, are 
called somnambulism by the authors above named. Wienholt 
also has already said that the magnetic states with ensuing loss 
of memory may be called somnambulism. 

I thipk, however, it would be better not to make 
our estimate of the stages of hypnosis dependent on 
loss of memory, but on the phenomena which appear 
during the hypnosis itself. I shall show that memory 
after hypnosis is dependent on many other factors 
which have nothing to do with the depth of the 
hypnosis. A chance view of an external object will 
suffice to arouse a whole chain of mental images ; we 
shall see that memory is influenced by suggestion. 

I should prefer on this account to judge of the 
depth of the hypnosis only from the phenomena of 
the hypnosis itself. Delboeuf, who often experi- 
mented with profound hypnoses, declares that the 
subjects after the awakening were nevertheless per- 
fectly aware of all the hypnotic incidents. 

The numerous sub-divisions given by Liebeault 
and Berirheim are not easy to utilize, because there 
exists no principle for such classification (Max 
Dessoir), For example, one stage is distinguished 
by the complete closing of the eyes, and a deeper 
stage by motor disturbances in the arms. As these 
last, however, can occur also when the eyes are open, 
^ they cannot be regarded as a sign of the deepening of 

the stage in which the eyes are closed ; for in the 
deepening all the phenomena of previous and lighter 
stages must also appear. 

In order to avoid these difficulties, Max Dessoir 
has also published a classification of the hypnotic 
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states as simple as it is comprehensive and clear. 
According to this the states fall into two large 
groups, which are divided from each other by the 
extentof the functional disturbances. In the first group 
merely the voluntary movements show changes ; in 
the second group abnormalities in the fimctions of 
the sense organs are added. In the first group, also, 
only those functions are abnormal which we attribute 
to the centrifugal nerves, while in the second group 
the functions of the centripetal nen-es are likewise 
disturbed. The principle of this classification was 
already known to Kluge also. The minority of subjects 
belong to Group IL ; if we take 75 per cent, to be 
susceptible, then about 55 percent, belong to Group L, 
and 20 per cent, to Group IL According to Kron 
this latter percentage is perhaps too high ; in his 
opinion a relatively smaller number of persons than 
I give belong to Group IL He conjectures that 
through practice and other factors these figures might 
vary considerably. It will be understood that in 
these two groups many stages and types can be 
distinguished. For example, we see that many a 
hypnotic state belonging to Group L is merely charac- 
terized by the closing of the eyes, which the subject 
cannot voluntarily open, as in the first experiment 
(p. 21). As has been mentioned, this state used to 
be considered as a particular stage of hypnosis^ but 
according to the explanation given above it takes its 
place as merely a particular form of Group L It was 
generally represented as a particular stage, because in 
many cases hypnosis is ushered in by a closing of the 
eyes, while other muscles are only affected later on. 
However, this is really a pure accident (Max Dessoir); 
we have accustomed ourselves more and more to 
induce hypnosis by affecting the eyes, and to provoke 
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states as simple as it is comprehensive and clear. 
According to this the states fall into two large 
groups, which are divided from each other by the 
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vary considerably. It will be understood that in 
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distinguished. For example, we see that many a 
hypnotic state belonging to Group L is merely charac- 
terized by the closing of the eyes, which the subject 
cannot voluntarily open, as in the first experiment 
(p. 21). As has been mentioned, this state used to 
be considered as a particular stage of hypnosis, but 
according to the explanation given above it takes its 
place as merely a particular form of Group 1 . It was 
generally represented as a particular stage, because in 
many cases hypnosis is ushered in by a closing of the 
eyes, while other muscles are only affected later on. 
However, this is really a pure accident (Max Dessoir); 
we have accustomed ourselves more and more to 
induce hypnosis by affecting the eyes, and to provoke 
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a closing of them as quickly as possible ; but this is 
nothing but a habit, resulting from the identification 
of hypnosis with sleep. There are a large number of 
hypnotists who induce hypnosis when the eyes are 
wide open, as is the case in “ fascination,” which will 
be discussed later ( c/. third experiment). I myself 
have met many people in whom it was impossible to 
bring chout change of movement of the eye, while 
the other muscles were easily affected. For this 
reason I think the assertion of Michael that hypnosis 
can only be proved when the eyes are completely 
closed is mistaken. He is perfectly right, however, 
when he says that we should not ascribe to hypnosis 
the states of fatigue and giddiness which ensue after 
long attention, unless other phenomena typical of 
hypnosis also appear. 

It is clear that the two groups cannot be sharply 
divided from one another. On the contrary, gradual 
transitions are everywhere to be found. Also the 
transition from a normal state to hypnosis is gradual, 
and certainly not so sudden as some think. We find 
many stages even before we arrive at the closing of 
the eyes, which certainly does not indicate a deep 
hypnosis ; at first only heaviness of the eyelids, then 
the desire to close the eyes, then a difficulty in opening 
them, and finally a complete closing of them. All 
possible stages are displayed, and it would not be very 
difficult to describe a hundred different ones. Further, 
a deep hypnosis is not always attained at once ; the 
light states are often passed through before the deepest 
appears. It is naturally difficult, through all these 
gradual transitions, to decide the exact moment of the 
appearance of hypnosis. A deep sigh, which is often 
heard at the beginning of hypnosis, is by many wrongly 
considered as diagnostic of the important moment 
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particularly as this symptom is easily spread by 
imitation (Delbosuf). The movements of swallowing 
which appear, especially after long fixation, have 
equally little significance. 

As already shown, etymologically we can only under- 
stand by hypnosis a condition resembling sleep. In 
reality, however, the cases in the first group show no 
resemblance to sleep. On this account an «.ttempt 
has been made of late to separate these conditions 
entirely from hypnosis; among others Max Hirsch 
has made such an attempt, and has proposed for such 
conditions the term Captivation. It must, however, 
be pointed out that it is quite usual to find that the 
etymological signification of a word no longer covers 
all the uses to which it was originally applied, or that 
in time it gains a much wider meaning. I may refer 
to the word electricity, which now scarcely reminds 
any one of electron, amber. 

It has further been held by some, among others by 
Bernheim, that there is no such thing as hypnosis, 
but only suggestion. I cannot regard this somewhat 
oracular statement as altogether correct. We cannot 
class such conditions as are to be found in the four 
cases I have brought forward with ordinary suggestion 
in waking life. Pierre Janet has justly pointed out 
that because there are many transitions from the 
normal state to the hypnotic, we are not therefore 
entitled to say that there is no special condition of 
hypnosis. A condition which, on awaking, leaves no 
recollection behind, as in the fourth case, is a con- 
dition altogether distinct from our normal condition. 
It is quite in harmony with this position to admit that 
many suggestions may be carried out in the waking 
state. 
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THE SYMPTOMS OF I/VPjVOSIS. 

I COME now to the point which is most important 
and which requires the fullest consideratiotL In 
order to present as conq)letc a survey as |)ossil>lc, 
I must make an arrangement under licading.s of 
Physiology and Psychology. It must not l)e tliought, 
however, that we have to do with a real division ; 
of that there can be no question. Iu>r the bodily 
functions, of which 1 shall s[)eak unden- the lu‘ad of 
Physiology, show a deviation from the normal pun‘U’‘ 
as a consequence of |)sychical slates. Just as a man 
paralyzed by fright cannot move in conscciuence of a 
mental shock, and not in conseqiu^nce of an injury 
to the muscles, so pcc>i)le in a state of rcdiipous 
excitement have visions, not because lludr e\’es arc* 
abnormal in visual function, but l)ecaiUie th(*y are in 
an abnormal mental state; thus in hypmisis the 
muscles, the organs of sensei, &c., are abnormal in 
function only because tlic mental state is altcinal. 
Only from this point of view is the division niadt* in 
what follows. It is doul)tful whethen* there exist 
generally in hypnosis, I,)esi(kis the primary nusital and 
secondary physical alterations, any i)rima.ry In h lily 
abnormalities. Descriptions have often lieen r'iven cd' 
them, of which I sliall speak later; many such inveno' 
tigations, however, suffer from ihv, fact tliai it is not 
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fit%ir whether we nre. cleelinif with ati effect of the 
it'U..‘tlio:!c c*in|)!oyt*(l t.o intlnce hypo^hs or with one of 
its essential plientanunei. In r^rder to oqilain what is 
nieaiU 1 j\* this I' will .suppr^u,' thait a pers«)!i looks for 
a time fixtslly at a button. fHiis will produce 

waterin;; of the eyes: hut this eontes on in any case, 
wheihr’r h\ pno.us is produced or not. Consequently 
ilu* Wiiterinq of the- e}’es is not an essential pheno- 
nieiion of hxqaiosis, hut {>ure!\' a consecjiicncc of the 
tiieans tiiipluycil to engender it. In consequence of 
the c'hra* tie which c.-veiq-where exists between the 
nu-ntal and Ixalily phenomena it will not be 
surpri.-rinst if in di,'u:us:;in;t the latter I am often 
oblip,ed to Vi'W'v t‘> tlu- hnaner, and versa; a 
tliortuipji s(‘paratinti is not possil)le. In order not 
to desiro\‘ the iiuuT unity for merely external con- 
siderations, I shall occasionally devia.to from the 
tntrely taluiiar at ranpannent. 

(ha- peculiar ([uality of cottscicatsnes-; \vc shall very 
tiflen find in hypiuras : what is ealf-d supp;cslibility, 
or, better, ituaeased su[nae‘stibiHly. 1 shall so often 
tisi: this wan'd. atid words (.'onneded with il,lh.at it will 
lie well to dt-fme ('xaclly what is meant Iry it. Imr 
this |HtrjHr;c ! unist ma,ki‘ a litlU- digression 

lsv<-ry cauHs-pt in luuaaii beiiut's has a particular 
aciitm, which is to he recoqnizt'd by an external or 
internal effca:t. Ihu' r-xampU-, by the. lawss of asso- 
ciaiaon one conw-])! calls iij) anotluas I1ie idea of 
St Ilidena awakes that of Napoleon I. This peculiar 
arousiiiif of i<leas by tstlus* ideas was called the law of 
suqqesiicm by a ipa-at scIkhsI of Scotch |')sycholofpsts 
(Hioinas Ih'own and ciilu*rs), and Pawl Janet thinks 
tl'iat tills exjiressiijU inductsl braid h) introduce the 
teian “to for an anah)p;<H!s phcuionienoii— the 

suggesiuni tliou|di Bnuulis used it earlier 
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action, wluith is to be rccoynizc'd by an external or 
internal effect. lh>r mxampU‘, by the laws of asso- 
ciaiaon one conw^j;)! calls u}> anoUua*. 'Fhe idea of 
St Ilidena awakes that c^f Napoleon 1. This peculiar 
arousiiiit of itbsis by tsthes* ideas was called the law of 
su^tpqesiiou l)y a ip'cat sc1kk> 1 of Scotch jrsycholofpst.s 
(llmmas Brown and <dlu*rs), and Paul Ja,net thinks 
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teian ‘To suj.tn'st” for an anah>gous phetioinenoii~thc 
sip^XesiiiVi Ihouith Brandis used it earlier 
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of inagnctism. A concept can, however, produce an 
effect by arousing' feeling; if anyone thinks of a dead 
relative, he feels grief, and the thought of a joyful event 
awakens a feeling of happiness'. Inclinations are called 
up in the same way; the thought of an object for which 
one has a ^^reat longing awakens the desire to possess 
it. Sensations can be also produced in the same 
manner.® We have an cxam|)lc in the itciving wliich 
many persons feel directly fleas arc talked of. Hiesc 
ideas, feelings, sensations, and desires, aroused by 
another idea, form internal i)roccssc.s, which we 
recognize l^y internal experience. Ihit an idea can 
have an effect which displays itself cxternally—for 
example, thoughts call up certain movements. 

Let us here consider a proceeding which is called 
thought-reading, whicli, as the “willing gamc/^ was 
for a long time a favourite society g'amc in ICnglaiid 
in a somewhat modified form, and which became 
popular in (icrmany through llic (,‘xhibitions erf 
Cumbcrlaiul. Most peo|)lc have ccrtainl)^ setui it ; 
however, I will again describe the process. A pt'rscm 

A. is made to leave the rocuu ; among* tliose who 
remain, B. is chosen to think of some ol)ject present, 
which A. is to find. A. comes back, takes IIV; hand 
and demands that he shall think steadfastly of tho 
place of tl\c chosen object ; let us say it is the larni>. 

B. thinks steadfastly of it, and it is seen that A. and B. 
go together towards the lamp, till A., fsointing to it, 
says, “I'hat was the object tliought of.” Sim])le as 
this process-explained lately l.)y Beard, Gley, Richet, 
Oberstcincr, i'reycr, and kiu)wn fifty years agr> tc» 
Chcvrcul~may be, it aj-ipcared cuiigmatical to many 
at first This js , the explanation : K thinks steadily 
of the place of the lamp, and has at llu! same time 
sliglit movements of the body, and particularly of 
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f rn" I 1 HI of the arm, in the direction of the lamp. 

for'l . mtiscular movonients and follows them, 

lie iiermit-H liim-a'lf tt) he directed liy them, and 
ihids in thi-, u-ay the ohjeet thoiiyht of B. naturally 
ddd iu'>t ina.k<i tile meiveinent*'^ intentionally, conse- 
quently tiiey were inv»>hmtary and unconscious. All 
flu' saiin\ the niovetneiits were stronjij enough to show 
A. the w,iy. lliis example .shows us the Allowing-; 
II laid a em1.,un irlrs'i fnamel}% that of the place of 
the lamp) in lurad, and this concept called up 
mm-einents. The movement of the lips which occurs 
vrlven oin* thinks inlensel)' of a word, is of analogous 
♦' !wir.M:|er St riekert 

Wr. then, from hurngoing that ideas aroused 
in m; havr' an efleel which sometimes sltows itself 
infernally a,s oilier er>net‘pts, .sensations, &c, and 
’‘‘'nufi lines c^xternaJly as movement; in many cases, 
pi*r!ia[>s in alj, there is hotli a,n internal and an ex- 
ternal rdTeet. Wdiat effect a|>pear.s, what idea, what 
feidiii't, wliat nenaanent will he induced by the first 
c» an rpt, deptmds upon llu^ irulividuality of the fierson, 
iil'toii Ids mtmtal imager}*, upon liis cliaraclcr, his 
hahid’^, and uptm the species of crinccpt ; l:>ut a certain 
f'lTiS"! ajways ft >1 lows. 

In many ca-^u--; a person (A.) is able to attain some 
innlJeiilar iitect, which lu: intentionally aimed at, by 
nnisiiig in B. a thdlnite ts^ncept ; and this eficct is 
rifieii atlainef! imit‘|>endt:nlly t^f lids will, or even 
a:ci!ir4 if, \Vk* st'c an example t)f tin's in a jugglcn*. 
lit.* uants |ti take ^;ome tBject or other without being 
se**ii by ihi* public: to attain this lie looks :it 
aiiitllier point - for exampltv at his left hand. The 
(no*s of the spetdatiws involuntarily follow his. liy 
glaiH‘iiig at luH left hand the jfigg'ter has caused the 
s|ifH'lalors tri look in the same dircelion. lie lias 
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aroused, as quick as lightninr^, iu the sfxjctators the 
idea that something is going on at his left Iiaiid ; 
and this idea has had the effect of making the s|)ec- 
tators look at the left hand. A juggler is very often 
able to influence the spectators by some such [)ro“ 
ceeding. llicy arc often thus induced to look in 
the direction desired by tlic juggler, in order tliat 
he may be able to change or hide some object 
unobserved. We see here, then, that lie produces 
the effect he desires— namely, to make peoiile look 
in another direction. But he takes great care 
not to tell the spectator to look in this clircction. 
If he were to say this the spectator would discover 
his object, and certainly would not look at tlie 
spot which the juggler wishes, and he would not 
attain his end. On the other side tliere are also 
certain cases in which a desired effect is attained 
simply by directly assuring the -[ierson concerne*! 
that the effect will appear. lie is cts’lainly able in 
most eases to prevent arl)itrarily tluj af^jiearanctt of 
such an effect; but not always, however. An (example 
which is brought forward by Bouniol should make 
this clear. One says to a [ierson who is iunlKUTasstsi, 
You are getting red in the face now k’ I t is well 
known that many [icoiile really lilusli whtm tlie con- 
viction that tliey are blushing is aroused in tluur 
minds. Now a [iroceeding of this natuny in which 
an effect is olitained sinqily Iiy arousing in the person 
concerned a conviction of its a[)[)earance, is called a 
suggestio_n. VVe shall find it extremely oftt:n in 
hypnosis, and I have already given aliove a. mirnlMu’ 
of cxani|)lcs (d“ such suggestions, Tlie iiu’iluni of 
inducing hyiinosis in use at Nancy is to lie rtkerred to 
this kind of process. P>y it an emleavour is made to/ 
create in the subject a couvictiun of tlie ajipearaiice' 
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of liypiiosis, imd throiiL^h lliis to ituiuce the liypiiosis 
itself. 

But tliere are also cases in which the iilea of the 
appearance of an effect is not arouscil by a second 
person, l:)ut g'cncrated by the subject liinisclf. The 
corresponding effect vci*}’ often appears, even against 
the sul)jcct’s will Under patliological conditions we 
find this process very common : a stammerer, for 
example, can often speak quite well, when he docs not 
think about his stammering ; as soon as he thinks of 
it, and as soon as the conviction that he will not be 
able to s])eak without stammering takes jjosscssion of 
Iiim, that moment he begins to stammer. Now, as 
the idea of stammering is Iierc generated l)y tlie 
person Irimsclf, while the above-mentioned idea of 
blushing was generated by another person, llie last 
process, in which an outsider inducers the idea is 
called external suggestion, or hetero-suggestion, the 
first self-suggestion or aiito-suggestion. 

Such auto-suggestions are not very iincouimon as 
pathological incidents. Dread of open s|)a.ces (agora- 
phobia) is notlhng but an aut()-siii(gesli()n. d'he 
l)atient in tliis case is possessed by llie idea that lie 
cannot step across some open space ; no rt,‘asoiung is 
of avail here. The jiatient acknowledges its justice 
without permitting it lo influence him, because Ids 
auto-suggestion is too powerful As a rule, logic is for 
the most part j)oworlcs.s over these auto-suggestions. 
Many hysterical paralyses are likewise auto-sugges- 
tions ; thiLs a patient cannot move Iiis legs because 
he is convinced that movement is impossible. If this 
conviction can be shaken, movement is at once 
practicable, 

Auto-siiggc.stiou may be called iq.) by some external 
cause ; this may affect the person from outside, and 
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thus induce an auto-suggestion . Charcot referred some 
isolated traumatic paralyses to some such originating 
mechanism — though this point is still in debate. 
According to this view a violent blow on the arm, 
following on certain disturbances of sensibility,, may 
produce in the person concerned a conviction that he 
cannot move his arm. As the conviction was called 
up by the blow, this case stands somewhere between 
external suggestion and auto-suggestion. We will call 
all cases in which the auto-suggestion did not arise 
spontaneously, but was the secondary result of some- 
thing else, such as a blow, indirect suggestions ; as 
opposed to direct suggestion, which arouses a certain 
idea immediately, of which I have already given 
several examples. It is, besides, not always neces- 
sary that there should be a conscious mental act 
in suggestion ; individuality and habit sometimes 
replace this, and play a great part in the training of 
the subject, of which we have still to speak. For 
example, if some external sign, such as a blow on the 
arm, has several times, by means of a conscious 
mental act, produced the auto-suggestion that the 
arm is paralyzed, then the auto-suggestion may repeat 
itself later mechanically at every blow wdthout any 
conscious thought about the effect of the blow. 

A particular psychical state, disposing to sugges- 
tion, is a necessary condition of its appearance. The 
disposition to suggestion is called suggestibility ; it 
must be present and must precede the suggestion if 
the latter is to succeed (Bentivegni). A person in such 
a state is said to be suggestible. 

We shall now see that we can in this w^ay obtain 
many effects during hypnosis. We shall also see 
that we can produce these effects not only during 
hypnosis (hypnotic or intra-hypnotic suggestion), but 
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that these extend to the time following. We call 
this post-hypnotic suggestion. By means of this we 
can tell the person in the hypnotic state that after his 
awakening a particular result will follow. We can 
also distinguish another kind of suggestion : some- 
thing may be suggested to the subject before the 
hypnosis, which is to follow in that state. This is 
pre-hypnotic suggestion. 


(i) Physiology. 

We will now pass to a discussion of the functions 
of the individual organs. The alterations which we 
find in hypnosis affect the voluntary and involuntary 
muscles as well as the organs of sense, common 
sensation, the secretions, metabolism, and in rare 
cases also the cell power of organization. 

The voluntary muscles show the most frequent 
abnormalities, and suggestion exercises a most 
extraordinary influence over their functions during 
hypnosis. We will ask, first of all, what is the state 
of the functions of the voluntary muscles during 
hypnosis, when no kind of external influence is 
exercised. There are the greatest differences, ac- 
cording to the method of hypnotization selected, and 
according to the character of the subject. Some are 
able to move with perfect freedom during hypnosis 
till the command of the experimenter inhibits some 
particular movement ; many, on the contrary, look as 
if they were asleep. In this case we see no move- 
ments, or very rare ones, which are slow and 
laboured. When we discuss the phenomena of 
suggestion we shall see that this incapacity for move- 
ment cannot in rare cases be removed by the com- 
mand of the hypnotist. It is to be understood that 
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between c()in|)lctc frcccloiu of niovcincnt and tlic 
incai)acity to itkjvc at all there exist all .sorts of 
transitional stages. It is all the same which of these 
characters has the preponderance ; tnuscnlar activity 
can nearly always be innuenced in a high degree l>y 
suggestion.*' By means of it we can make the exist- 
ing movements impossible, or induce previously 
impo.ssible one.s. 

I have shown (p. 32) with my second subject liow 
easily I can make his arm powerless to move, simply 
by arousing in liim the conviction that the arm is 
l)c)wcrless. In just the same way the movcnicnts of 
the legs, trunk, larynx, and so on, escape the subject’s 
control. “You cannot raise your arm; cannot put 
out your tongue.” I'his suffices to nuike the for- 
bidden movement impossible. In some cases the 
inability to move arises liccause tlie subject cannot 
voluntarily contract his muscles ; while in otlier cases 
a contracture of the antagonistic muscles makes 
every attem|)t at voluntary movement useless 
(Iheuler). In the same manner the leg* will los(i tlie 
power of motion at command. Wc have seen (p. 32 ) 
in the second experiment how the power of s|H:ech 
can also be taken awa}'. And it is even possilile to 
allow the musekss to contract for out! particular 
purpose only. If w(* say to a hypnotic sul>jcct, “ You 
can only say your name ; for the rest }'ou are abso- 
lutely dumb,” the desired t^ncct will most surely be 
produced. In the same way it is possilile to |)revent 
movements of the arms for one pualicular purpose. 
Thus we can make it impossihh' for a pc:rson to write, 
tluaigli lie \\‘ill lie able to do any otlier kind 

* For the bake of ])iX!vity I bhall for tho futiuv a! way; u -c* 
“^alancstitlIW’ f(>r ‘'c.xtcrual tair'.gc.stiuih’ wlmi ilie isailrary c* 
nut expressly stated. 
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of work. The subject can sew, play the piano, 
&c., but all efforts to write arc vain. The 
movements only become possible at the moment 
when the experimenter gives permission. It is 
remarkable that in some persons one set of muscles 
is easier to influence by suggestion, and in others 
another set. For example, we can make a person 
dumb by suggestion, while all the other muscles obey 
his will in spite of suggestion. Another, again, 
loses the power of moving his arms at once, while his 
speech remains unaffected. 

In just the same way as muscular movements are 
prevented by suggestion, so can movements be 
induced by it against, or without, the will of the 
subject We have seen (p. 33) how the subject in the 
third experiment knelt down, followed me, and so 
forth. I say to another person, “You arc lifting your 
right arm to lay it on your head.” This happens at 
once. I would insist that it must be decided whether 
these movements take place without, or against, the 
will of the subject, as in the latter case an increase of 
sensibility is already demonstrated. I say, “ Your 
left arm will now rise up in the air.” And the arm 
rises as if drawn up by a, string, although the subject 
makes no intentional movement ; but neither docs it 
occur to him to resist. The movements without the 
subject’s will can often be distinguished from those 
against it by a certain steady case. These last are 
nearly always characterized by strong muscular 
contractions, and by trembling, which shows the in- 
tense effort not to obey the will of the hypnotist 

Just in the same way the hypnotic .subject is 
obliged to cough, laugh, talk, jump, &c., at command. 
It is further possible to generate by suggestion the 
idea of a paralysis of one of the extremities. These 
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isolated paral}'se.s I-iavo a e.rrat rc-scinhlance to the 
psycliical fiaralyscs arisiiip; without hypnosis, such as 
Russell Reynolds dtescrihc'd in iddo, as “ fiais'ilysis 
dependent oii idea” ; and ICrh, later on, as “ parrdysis 
by irnayiiialion.” d he pui>ils of Cdiarcot have tried 
to find objective syniptonis of these parah'ses that 
depend on suypeslioin It cannot be tioubled that 
sucli objective clianpcs niiry occur tlnsnigii a i)ar- 
ticular association of s}ani)toins ; this h)'pothesis is 
supisortcd by Krafft-lCbiiut also. iinist, liow- 

ever, rcco^q'tiizc that this is not this ruka Accord- 
ing to Lobei*, Gillc.s de la d'ourettc, and Riclier, 
the clinical characteristics of the.se paralj’scs arc 
marked by the absolute los.s of motor jxswer and 
scMisation, increase (jf the tendon rcrilexes, ankle 
clonus, wrist clonus, complete l<»s;; of muscular sensc\ 
/.e, of the ability to control pcadectly th(^ action of the 
miLsclcs, and to be certain (d* the |,H)sitit)n of the 
limbs, clianged electrical cxcital>ilil\% and vasoinotca* 
<listurbanccs ; these last ant particularly said to show 
themselves a lu’ight llusli of the .‘ikin on .sliejit 
stimulation. d'hesc jiaralyses can l)e produced in 
both the hypnotic and |K).st»hypuolic .slatisc Iks 
sides these atonic paralyses, in whicii the rnusdes 
are coni[)letely relaxcnl, otIu:r ] )ai*al}^ses, in wliich the 
iniiscles arc ptrr.si.slentl}^ contracted, can aI:.o be pru- 
cluc(‘d by suggestion. 

With tlu!se sul)jects who an^ th‘[)rivei! <ii* will, 
besides tho iiiovttinent.s descrilual alnaa', ccanplieated 
movements, or even ptadonnances (if I may' !?e 
allowed th(! exprcs;siun'), also tako place In* sii-Mpao 
:itiiL I say to tlu‘ :aibj«*cl, “ Wm will spin lutiini 
Jircc limes.’' ( )r ayyun, “ \'ou mirU lid that thiu‘» off 
die table ; you must and do it ; \a.iu caniiol Indp 
t.” Tlic subject perfunus the command. 
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The suggestion itself is made in different ways. 
The main point, and all turns upon this, is that 
the subject should thoroughly understand what the 
experimenter wishes. Each of the organs of sense 
is a door of entrance for suggestion. The most 
common is naturally our habitual means of com- 
munication — speech (verbal suggestion) — by means 
of which we tell the subject what we wish. But it is 
very important, and much more effective than words 
alone, that the experimenter should accompany his 
words by a performance of the movement which the 
subject is intended to execute. Consequently pro- 
fessional magnetizers habitually induce movements 
by imitation. Heidenhain was at first by this led to 
the false conclusion that all these movements of 
hypnotics depended on imitation. 

Imitation appears particularly in a hypnotic state, 
which certain authors (Bremaud, Morselli, Tanzi) 
have thoroughly studied, and which Descourtis calls 
fascination. I have shown (p. 33) in the third 
experiment a case of this kind. A professional 
magnetizer, Donato, has demonstrated this state 
completely ; and Morselli and others have on this 
account called this form of hypnosis Donatism. 

As I saw in Paris, Donato uses a particular process 
to bring about this state. This process aims at a 
primary forced contracture of all the muscles of the 
body, in order, by this means, to limit the voluntary 
movements as much as possible. In this case the 
eyes of the hypnotist and the. subject are firmly fixed 
on one another. The subject finally follows every 
movement of the experimenter. If he goes back- 
ward, the subject follows ; if he comes forw^ard, 
the subject does the same. In the' same way the 
latter imitates every movement of the experimenter, 
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only on the condition, however, that he knows lie is 
intended to do so. We see here, as in the above third 
experiment, that fascination may be a primary form of 
hypnosis. But it can also be originated secondarily out 
of the other hypnotic states; and this is more usual. 
When the experimenter has hypnotized the subject in 
some other way, and has made him open his eyes, he 
can fix his own steadily on them, and thus induce the 
same phenomena. A variety of this fascination is to 
fix the eyes of the subject on some other object — for 
example, on the finger of the experimenter. In this 
case the fascinated person follows every movement 
made by the finger. 

But imitation plays an important role in hypnosis, 
as well as fascination. This results from the fact that 
the sight of a movement arouses a much more vivid 
mental picture of it in the hypnotized person than 
does a mere command ; this last is, however, a neces- 
sary condition for the success of the suggestion. 

Verbal suggestion is also made easier by other 
gestures. In order to compel some one to kneel 
down, an energetic movement of the hand accompany- 
ing the verbal suggestion is very effective, as in the 
third experiment. With this fact is connected one of 
the phenomena which magnetizers are fond of exhibit- 
ing, namely, the drawing of the subject after the 
experimenter, who makes movements with his hand 
which show the subject that he is intended to 
approach. 

The experimenter can also repel the subject in the 
same way. This succeeds in particular by means of 
movements of the hand, indicating that he is to go 
away. It is not at all necessary that the subject 
should see the movements of the experimenter ; it is 
sufficient that he should divine them either from a 
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noise or a slight current of air; thus the hypnotic 
obeys the experimenter even when he has his back 
turned towards him. Upon the same phenomenon 
depend the attraction and repulsion of single limbs 
of the subject, which happen in the same way, through 
the hypnotic's perception of the experimenter’s ges- 
tures. The experimenter can make the subject raise 
and drop his hand, merely by gesticulating with his 
own ; he can also obtain many effects by a glance 
only. It is not necessaiy' to look steadily in the eyes 
of the hypnotic, as in fascination. The operator looks 
at the subject’s leg — it at once becomes powerless to 
move. The hypnotic is going away — the experimenter 
looks at a spot on the floor and he stands chained to 
the spot. These phenomena vividly recall the evil 
eye,” the fascinating gaze, and so on, by means of 
which an evil influence was supposed to be exercised. 

Ill Soutbern Europe, as well as among the Jews of Northern 
Africa, the dread of the evil eye is strongly marked. Various 
symbols here serve as a protection against it (Fitzner, Elworthy). 
Among the ^vlohammedans and Christians in Palestine the belief 
in the evil eye is still widely spread (Preyer, Einszler). During 
my residence in Palestine I have frequently been able to verify 
this, Siegfried has brought together various passages in the 
Bible and the Talmud which prove a belief in the evil eye. 

I will mention here that not only speech but also 
music has a suggestive effect. If dance music is 
played the subject will dance, following the rhythm, 
and when the dance is changed to another he alters 
his step to correspond. The influence of music 
upon human beings has long been known, and is 
striking in hypnosis. By means of music during 
hypnosis all sorts of difrerent moods and feelings 
can be aroused corresponding to the kind of music. 
Naturally, the subject must have a taste for music, 
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otherwise it will have no influence. iMesneer i : ng 
ago recognized this influence of music, and used 
then newly-invented instrument, the beri-iiPtmecreca, 
to obtain the necessary effect. Before Mesme-r, Idircher 
had already referred to the effect of a similar instru- 
ment, the glass-harmonica (Ennemoser). 

The mus^cular sense, which keeps us informed of the 
position of our limbs, requires particular consideration 
as a way of entrance for suggestion. It causes the 
phenomenon wfoich the school of Nancy calls cata- 
lepsy by suggestion ” ; ^ which is also to be found in 
other states than hypnosis — for example, in some cases 
of typhus fever (Bernheim). It is very common in 
hypnosis, and is shown in the following example : 

I lift the arm of a hypnotic, hold it in the air, and 
then let go ; the arm remains as I placed it, although 
I say nothing. Why does this happen ? Because the 
.subject believes he must leave his arm thus, and 
because this suggestion was conveyed to him by the 
muscular sense. Another person lets his arm fall ; I 
raise it again, and say at the same time, “The arm 
keeps still ; ” which happens ; but only because the 
person now knows that this is intended, while lie did 
not understand the simple raising of the arm. ■ Let os 
return to the first subject. I raise the arm again, say- 
ing, Now the arm falls down which, in fact, happens ; 
evidently only because the person believes that lie is 
to let it fall. The legs, head, trunk, and so forth, can 
be put into the most different postures and maintained 

" As the most different views exist as to what “ Catalepsy 
means, I remark here that, for the sake of brevity, I shall so 
name any state in which voluntary movements disappear 
and the limbs remain as they are placed by the experimenter 
— without having regard to the length of time which elapses 
before the limbs move freely again, or fall from their own 
. weight. 
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there in exactly the same way ; the muscular sense 
here is the only transmitter of the suggestion. The 
inclination of the subject to maintain cataleptic 
positions is so great that Heidenhain considered the 
hypnotic state to be a catalepsy artificially produced. 
Catalepsy by suggestion has nothing whatever to do 
with physical alterations of the muscles. * 

The main point for the attainment of catalepsy is 
that the subject should accept the idea of the corre- 
sponding attitude. Consequently the idea must take 
root before the desired result can be attained. For 
this purpose some means or other must be employed 
to allow it to operate during a certain period. Words 
answer the purpose as well as other signs ; many per- 
sons can only be thrown into catalepsy from suggestion 
when the attitude required is maintained for some 
time. 

The mesmeric passes (p. 32), which I have mentioned 
as a method of hypnotizing, here deser\’e especial men- 
tion. These mesmeric passes can be used locally in 
hypnosis — for example, over an arm, in order to make 
it cataleptic. Cataleptic attitudes which cannot be 
produced by verbal suggestion may often be obtained 
in this way. As far as I have been able to study 
these phenomena,^ it is unnecessary in their case 
to imagine any special force as an explanation. 
According to my view the efficiency of the mesmeric 
passes results from the fact that by means of them 
the whole attention of the subject is directed to his 
arm for a long time. By this means the idea has 
time to take root Let any one allow his arm or 
leg to be mesmerized in this fashion and he will find 

^ In a monograph, Der Rapport in der Hypnosis (Am- 
brosios Abel, Leipzig-, 1892), I have published many experi- 
ments bearing on this point 
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that his whole attention is directed to tin's part of lus 
body, and much more strongly directed than if the 
attention was concentrated on the limb in anothcr 
manner. From this it follows also that contractures 
often only appear when the mesmeric passes have 
drawn the attention for some time to the part of the 
body concerned. The passes with contact act in 
exactly the same way as the passes without contact. 
In any ease — and this is important— the effect only 
appears when the individual has an idea of what 
is intended to follow. That centrifugal passes call up 
contractions and centripetal ones dissipate them, is a 
phenomenon frequently mentioned ; but we appear to 
have to do here with unintentional suggestions. Be- 
sides, I have been as often al>le to do the same thing 
with centripetal passes as with centrifugal. 

We thus see in what manner suggestion affects the 
movements. A [xirticular altitude is adfqdcd By the 
subject because the correspcHuling id<s'i has been im- 
planted in him by the op(a*a(or. 

Such an iinplanted uk^a has y(‘t an<.»tlu‘r {)articular 
effect in hypnosis. It has often) a Umdency to Hk 
itself firml)” in the mind and consequently to exmarisc 
a longer continued effect. This continuation of 
effect may cxpr(\ss itself in Ihnxi wa}'s : firstly, I>y 
the fact that a certain stale of contraction is continued 
for a long period— there is, in fact, a contracture ; 
secondly, by a particular long-continued mov<nnent ; 
thirdly, by the fact that when the muscles arc relaxed 
a contraction of them can only he olitained with diffi- 
culty or not at all. I am decidedly of opinitut tliat 
these phenomema of the muscles must be disl inguLslux I 
from suggestion ; they certainly produce a particular 
function, but do not exidain its long duratitm. Homo 
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times it is not even possible to counteract the effect of 
the first suggested by a second. 

These cases, in which the action of the original suggestion 
cannot be easily inhibited, recall certain forms of insanity, such 
as melancholia cum stupore. Bancroft has lately shown that 
the disturbances of movement in this and other insanities can 
be produced by a primary psychic process, even by a delusion, 
but that when the cause has passed, the disturbance of move- 
ment still persists, 

Vincent denies that there is any tendency for the suggestion 
to become fixed in hypnosis , he has always liccn able to re- 
move the suggestion at once. At the same time he remarks 
that he has sometimes found opposition during several seconds, 
but that this is only to be regarded as an autohypnosis. Whether 
this tendency to retain the suggestion, whicli may l^e found in 
many hypnotic subjects, is to be referred to auto-suggestion or 
not, seems to me a matter of indifference. The phenomenon is 
found in a certain group of cases, and nothing is gained in the 
symptomatology of hypnosis by applying the same label — such 
as suggestion — to all phenomena. I'hc symptoms must be 
described as they are observed. And it must further l>c re- 
membered that explanation is not the same thing as description. 

I order a person to stretch out his right arm stiffly. 
The arm is stretched out, and the subject is unable to 
bend it of his own accord ; that is, the muscles arc 
in a state of contracture. In most cases, directly^ I 
command the arm to be bent it can be done. Tut 
there are some cases in which the experimenter is 
unable to put an end to the contracture at once 
because the effect of the earlier idea continuc.s. The 
stronger was the contraction of the muscles the more 
difficult it is to put an end at once to the state of 
contracture. A particular movement can also be 
continued for a long time in the same way. The so- 
called automatic movements (Liebcault, Bcrnhcim), 
or continued movements, as Max Dcssoir calls them, 
belong to the same category. If wc turn the arms of 
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a h}ionotic round and round each othor, lie hnf' a 
tendency to continue the movement after the operator 
has ceased to compel it. This haj)|>ens l)ccaus(‘ thn 
subject believes tliat he has been ordcnal to <n]. 
In some cases he continues turninf.^* his arms |iassi\'{‘Iy, 
while on Qtlicr occasions lie makes llu‘ stronye^.t 
possible effort to keep them still, ]>artieiriai*l\'' when 
requested to do so. This resistance is ust'hsss, h<>W“ 
ever; in spite of all exertion of the will the movement 
is continued. A new sui^’L^cstion of the (‘Xperifnimter, 
that the arms shall stop, is enoupji in nufsi ease's tr) 
arrest the movements. Sometimes the ide*a has talo n 
root so strongly that the experimenter finds it im- 
possible to obtain an arrest at onee by a count<*r- 
command. I have often obscu'vt'd that a. movenumt 
has continued for some time in s)>ite o{‘ my order. 
The most varied mo\a:nncnts are e(in(inu<‘d in tin’s 
manner after tliey liavc onee htt'.nm. I lift up an 
arm and bend it gently at the' c'lbow joint; dire'ctly 
I let go it rcq)eats the move'irumt. If it is dt'sirvd 
that tl\c hj’pnotic shall walk, and he dot's not ehvy 
the command, let him he jiulled forwart! a litth'; 
lie will then, when left to himself, amiume to walk 
(Ucidenhain). 'i'hc involuntary laughter, whieh ! 
have often heard, is connected with this; it In'pjns 
at command, or on a slight provtjcation, It ean In? 
put an end to neither hy the onler of the expeni 
incntcr nor by the will of the liyiuiotie. MTu'n' an' 
also pathohsgical cases of uneontrollable laugjiter 
showing a decided rescanldanee to tlu'stt cases ul 
hypnosis; .heodorot, who has publislusl st'Vt'ra! ob- 
servations, niters it to a weakt'iiing* of llus will, ant! 
also to a similar condiiion to that; louml in h\‘pnosi’;. 
This laugjlUcr in liypnosis alio rt‘.sem!>k's tlu' rlu'er 
fulness produced by hasehiseh; luuler th<' inlUieut r ni 
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this drug, expressions which are quite insignificant, 
excite involuntary laughter (Molcschott). Obcrstcincr, 
who first began the scientific study of hypnotism in 
Austria, has observed the automatic laugh in his own 
case, and has described it. We can also induce 
alternate movements of drawing up an^l stretching 
out in the arm or leg, and nodding or shaking of the 
head, &c. 

In some cases the passivity of the subject is so 
great that the idea of a movement will not take root 
at all. In this case the suggestion of the experi- 
menter is unable to overcome the muscular relaxa- 
tion. Subjects of this kind let their arms drop after 
they have been raised, in spite of all suggestions. 
Questions are not answered, or only slight movements 
of the lips show that they have been heard at all. 
Two different types of hypnosis, which arc called 
active and passive, may be distinguished by the 
presence or absence of this muscular relaxation. 
The passive form has a greater external likeness to 
natural sleep, while the active might be taken fin* a 
waking state on superficial observation. Passive 
hypnosis is not regarded by some authors (Braid) as 
a form of hypnosis, but is considered to be a sleep, 
because the especial symptom is wanting which every 
investigator regards as the necessary characteristic of 
hypnosis, namely, catalepsy. This does not appear 
to me absolutely necessary in order to show 
hypnosis. Hypnosis often shows itself as passive 
at the beginning ; as soon as the eyes arc closed the 
head drops forward, or backward, while the support- 
ing muscles of the neck are relaxed. There arc 
many transitional states between active and passive 
hypnosis, and one often passes into the other. 

The motor disturbances which appear in the eye 
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must here be parliciilarly discussed. W^c have 
already seen that many hypnoscs arc cluiraclcri/.cd 
only by the closing of tlic eyes, while in many cases 
this is added to other symptoms. .Hut the closing of 
the eyes can also be influenced by suggestion, and an 
order of the experimenter is enough in must cases to 
cause their instantaneous opening. Closing t)f the 
eyes greatly favours the appearance of oilier hypnotic 
phenomena, but is not absolutely indispcnsal>lc. 
There are persons who can be thrown into Ifie 
deepest stage of hypnosis by a fi.xed gaze, without 
closing the eyes at all (Gurney). 


It must be mentioned that llcidcnhain already knew and recog- 
nized the closing of the eyes as the only symptom of hypntosis. 
It is so much the more astonishing that the knowledge <»f 
this light hypnotic state was afterwards (:()m()}etdy lost. Soirc! 
years ago, when 1 threw a person in the W'omeivs Ilotipital at 
Berlin into this hypnotic state by means of the Nancy proi 
Professor Ewakl, who had made earlier fruitless altenpits with 
the same person by means of fi.xlug the <!yes, Ixhcvial that the 
closing of the eyes was simulated, '1‘hcsc light stales were 
then very little known. 

Although, then, as we say, closing of the eyes is lu^l 
a necessary preface to hypnosis, yet the (wes arc in 
most cases closed, and it is often imjpussiblc in permit 
them to open without ending the h)'pnusis at once. 
Even when the eyes open during a lung' liypnnsi:,, 
there is in many cases a certain heaviness in the lids 
and a desire to close them. Much depends, however, 
upon the method employed ; and primary fascinatiini 
in particular always occurs while tlu‘ eyavs arc wide 
open. The closing of the eyes is sometimes very 
gentle, and not spasmodic ; though I have seem the 
muscles which close the eye contract spasmodically 
in a large number of cases. Hraid and Ileidenhaiii 
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already pointed out that when the lids dose, cv'cn in 
the deepest hypnosis, the closing is not complete. 
There is often a slight chink of opening, and this is 
not unimportant, because many experiments in clair- 
voyance, and also pretended reading with the pit of 
of the stomach, may be explained by the ability to 
see through this small opening. In ally case the 
closing of the eyes is a common occurrence in 
hypnosis, especially when the Nancy method is used. 
Everybody will remember that a heaviness of the 
eyelids and a feeling of fatigue about the eyes is 
one of the first symptoms of natural sleep. 

While the eyes are closed the lids not unseldom 
have a vibratory, trembling movement ; but this 
symptom is of no real importance for diagnosis, as on 
the one hand it is sometimes wanting and on the 
other hand often appears without hypnosis. Wo 
often see the eyeballs roll upwards as the eyes are 
closing. While in some cases this position of the 
eyeball is maintained, in other cases the eyeball 
resumes its natural position directly the eyes are 
closed. If this does not take place, the white sclerotic 
only is visible when the lids are artificially raised. 

I have only been able to find the convergence of 
the pupils described by some observers in one case of 
hystero-epilepsy. „ Borel affirms that this convergence 
can occasionally be obtained by suggestion. If the 
eyes are open, a slight state of exophthalmos is said 
to be observed; however, this symptom appears only 
to occur when the method of fixed attention is used. 

As we have seen, the voluntary muscles are entirely 
under the influence of external suggestion during 
hypnosis. A further peculiarity is, that a i)articular 
movement or state of contraction of the muscles 
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cannot always be conlrollc<I at (.)iue ; and I'lnall)^ we 
have seen that in some cases muscular contraction 
can only be brouf^ht about with dinicull)' or not at 
all. One of these Too fnnedonol oihnorhUtFities <>/' the 
mnsc/es ex/sts in all hjpnotie states, ddioirdi it 
is occasionally confined to an inal)i!ity to o|K.:;n 
the eyes, *in other h}-t)n(.)tic states the functions (d 
other muscles of the botly are affected, d he different 
phases result, then, from various (‘omhinat ions of 
the above-mentioned abnormalities, and from tlu/ir 
different localization in the muscles, 'i1u* wirious 
kinds of catale])sy arise in this manner, l »erulu’im 
distinguishes several forms of this caialc))!^^, acwmb 
ing to the facility wdth which the cataleptic po.sition 
can be chanti'cd. Sometimes this is very <'asi!}^ done, 
sometimes with, more difficult)', as in to»m\* con- 
tracture; the Jlcxihilitas eerea forms an iiitcrniediaU; 
staj^'e. These different kinds of catale|).‘;)- are aflairs 
ofliypnotic training aiul sum.;t*sti()n dii‘r;;er}. ! have 
never clearly seem a. l)*pical jlexiiniitas eereo in 
hypnosis, except wlu'u the ti'aininy, oi* the raufiett 
had been dir(‘cte<l to that point. It appears, from a 
remark of Noniu* concernin'; Shw jlevihilitas eerea^ tlnU 
he has colleci<;d other c‘>q>eri(aui:s re:.;ardin;; it. ( )u 
that account I would say' emphatically that I nu:an 
here the t\’i)ical Jlexihi/it^iS tv/ca, in which the 
feeliiaq of rc'sislaiice i:; tlu‘ saiiu' as if we were 
bciulinp’ limi)': o| wax ; tin:; feeliii;; o! re?;is(anee nurd, 
further he uniform, it must not he stroieya’ at t»iie 
moment llian at another. Acecaaliie; to my ^ x» 
})cricnce ii J/eA/hi/ihts eerea taket) in this sense is oidy 
to be oldaiiual in h)'pnosis by trainiii;;. in an\ case 
all these pheiioimma art' of a purel)* psvaiiiial nafuns. 

One ol tlu' I)e.';t l-viu»wn featuit'!-; in h) pin» a’. is tlu' 
rigidity ol the whole litKl)’. d here is sonu linu* . 
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a complete lutiie conlnicturo of nearly all llic 
Voluntary muscles, through which the head, neck, 
trunk, and legs become as stiff as a board. A well- 
known experiment can bo carried out in this state : 
the head can be placed on one chair and the feet on 
another, and the bcnly will not double up. ^ A heavy 
weight, that of a man, for example, may even be 
placed upon the body without bending it. It is not 
astoni-shing, after what I have said of the effect of the 
mesmeric passes, that this stiffening should be more 
easily induced by their means ; it cannot always be 
induced by mere verbal suggestion. A command or 
sign of the experimenter generally siifhces to j^ait an 
end to the rigidity. 

We must now ask whether any further abnormalities 
appear in the voluntary muscles during liypnosi.s. 
Changes which arc supposed not to l)c of psychical 
nature have often been assumed. It is frecjucntly 
maintained that reflex action is altered in hypnosis, 
that reflexes appear which do not appear in normal 
conditions. 1 leidenhain, Obersleiner, and Charcot 
are to be mentioned among those who have exprcss^nl 
this view. Charcot based his classification of the 
hypnotic stales upon the alteration of the rencxes ; so 
I will here briefly give the chief characteristics of his 
three stages. 

Charcot distinguished a grand hypnotisinc and a 
petit hypnotisuic. The last he does not describe in 
detail ; in the first, which is found in hystcro-epilcptics, 
he distinguishes three stages:— i. The cataleptic stage, 
which is produced by a sudden loud noise, or results 
from the opening of the subject’s eyes wliilc he is in 
the lethargic stage ; in this stage the position of the 
limbs is easily changed while the hypnotic’s eyes are 
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open. Kv'ciy position which is ^i\‘cn to the liuil?s is 
maintained for some lime, but is also easily chain;ed 
by the experimenter without resistance on the part of 
the subject ; there is also no waxdiks^ llexibi!it\* 
(Jlcxibilitas cerca). No tendon rcllex, no increase 
muscular irritability. There is analpcsia, but it is 
possible to exercise a certain inlluence <jver the 
subject through sight, hearing, and the muscular senscr. 
2. The lethargic stage. It can l>e induced ] primarily 
by fixed attention, or secondarily out of the cataU*plic 
stage by closing the eyes. The subject is unconscious 
and not accessible to external influences, and theu: 
is analgesia. The limbs are relaxed and fall by 
their own weight; the eyes are closed, tlu: tendon 
reflexes increased. There is incnrastsl excitability 
of the muscles, the so-callcd ncuro-inuscular h}']H r 
excitability, d'hese incrccisiss ai*t' <hMnons( rat<*<l b}* 
mechanical stimulation ol’ t!u! muscU'c lU'rves, (U' 
tendons, h'or exampUe il' llu' ulnar nerv(‘ i-. |He .serl 
a contraction of all the muscles which it .supplies 
follows, so that a (:haraclt‘ri:;tic postuis’ of the fni;,;or , 
results; if a muscle is stimulated, it alone <ntprarts. 
The same thing is aUaiiU'd by this as b\* local faiadi/a» 
tion in normal statccs, which wasslunvn b\’ Ihu henne. 
While at the ccxlrcsuities the coutriU lion pa.^'Siss into 
contracture that i.'i, iK^eoines pca’inauisit asfimula^ 
tion of the facial nei’ve onh' temse:; a sinijdo i f aitou 
tion in the face, whic’h soon cease .. d'ln’ o-a »lutioit 
of the resulting c'outratgm'e is produee<l la* (wciliic’ 
the antagonistic nuissles ; thus, lor ivx.nuple, a cou 
tracturo of the wri.st is put an end t(» by extigtiion 
of the exlcnjun’s, aiul the eontrat ims' of one •.Osno 
mastoid by stimulation of tin* other. It i-. • friLin : 
that, according^ to (‘hareut, tlu' mttPa pait ■ i'f lit*- 
cerebral Cisrtex, can be slimulalrt! thoaecji the 
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cranium by means of the galvanic cun ciit', so that the 
muscles in connection with them contract. 3. Ihc 
somnambulic stage. In some persons it arises 
primarily by means of fixed attention ; it can be 
induced in all by friction on the crown of the head 
during the lethargic or cataleptic stages. The eyes 
are closed or half-closed. By means of gentle stimula- 
tion of the skin the underlying muscles can be put into 
rigid contraction, but not, however, by stimulation of 
the muscles, nerves, or tendons, as in the lethargic 
stage. Also the contracture docs not disappear on 
stimulation of the antagonistic muscles as in that 
stage. The posture of the limbs produced by con- 
tracture in somnambulism cannot also be so easily 
altered as in catalepsy ; a certain resistance appears, 
as in flexibiUias cerca ; Charcot calls it the cataleptoid 
state. The same stimulation of the skin which 
induced the contractures also resolves them. In 
somnambulism many external influences arc possible 
by means of suggestion, of which I will speak later in 
their proper connection. 

With regard to these stages of Charcot, most 
investigators doubt if they really exist, and think that 
they are only an artificial product, the result of an 
unintentional training process. It is certainly strik- 
ing that since the school of Nancy pointed this out, 
and since it has shown the many sources of error that 
should be avoided, the stages of Charcot arc less and 
less frequently observed. Wetterstrand never found 
them at all among 3,589 different persons (Pauly) ; < 

experimenters who have occasionally observed them, 
themselves remark that they only appear in certain 
persons after numerous experiments (Stembo). I 
have been as little able as have many others to 
observe the stages of Charcot in my experiments ; ^ 
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thous^'b even a ibousarul nej^-alive resnlls would Jiot 
be able to overthrow one positive result t>{ Chai enrs. 
I have besides often experimented <»n sex’eral 
epileptics, but have failed to observe llie starves, in 
spite of Richer’s opinion tliat every one who experi- 
ments on such persons will obtain the sanu' results as 
the school of Charcot. Ilowev'er, 1 think it possible 
that in some few eases of hystero-e|)iieps}" the sla;n*s 
do exist. But let us couhne ourselves to these few 
cases ; let us [.'ive them no greater importance lhatt 
did Charcot himself, who by no means insisted that 
these three stages arc always to be iVamd. Ifven tho:;<.i 
authors who on the whole acce|)t Cliarcobs sta;;es 
agree that there arc many exceptions. 

Charcot himself lays the chief stress tm tlie \siria- 
tions of muscular excitability in the (hdlereiit .sta;.u‘:i. 
Dumontpallier and IVIagnin, howevc!r, imiintaiii that 
the increase of nciiro-muscular ('xcila])ili{\’ is b\' nu 
means confined to the lethargic staggg but apjit'ars in 
all of llioim I'hcy have likewise pointed out that 
there are numerous mixed slates u'iais w/’i/avi in 
whicli the sym]_)toms, parti}' of the lethargic and partly 
of the catalet)tic stages, show thmisolves. Richer 
finds single cases in wBich the catak-j) .y is signali/isl 
by greater rigidity an<l disj>os{lion to contraelurm 
Tamburiui and Se|)|)illi find a lethargy wiili h\ pera's- 
tlicsia o,( the t.)varies. Jules Janet ag;aiu ha.s produced 
a lourlli stage in Wit., {>ne ol’ the hi'st daiouu of 

Charcot’s sul>jeciS“ which is disliiigpii.shetl iiom flu' 

three others, Ixalh, |)h}\sically and nHMitall}'. Ik'sides 
which, many deviations from the t}*pes of the thrett 
stages are to he fouiul in the wrilingg; of Chau of ‘s 
pupils. thus Ki(.:lier de.si:ribes {onus oi Irtlnueg, in 
which the sul>ject |)crforms nuivtaiuml-s af ionunaiak 
and Gillcs tie la d ourett(‘ tkcscrihes. a hu id letluug\, 
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in which there was no loss of consciousness. In any 
case the idea of the stages has become somewhat 
confused, as an attempt has been made to include 
everything possible under them. Every one looked 
for the stages ; when he could not find them, as was 
usually the case, he believed himself obliged to add 
certain new characteristics to them. 

The methods used to induce the different stages 
have a very doubtful value. Magnin maintains that 
all the stages can be brought on by one particular 
stimulation — for example, by pressure on the crown of 
the head. Which stage appears, depends, he says, upon 
the duration of the stimulation. Dumontpallicr and 
Magnin have besides asserted that the same method 
which induces a stage will also cause it to disappear 
{T agent qui fait dtfaii) \ for example, if catalepsy is 
caused by a dazzling ray of light it disappears when 
a new ray of light falls on the eye. Braid formerly 
maintained sometliing of the same kind (Max 
Dessoir). 

The main point, however, is that Charcot and his 
pupils describe specific muscular phenomena, which 
are supposed to appear without a psychical cause. 
Thus, as we have seen, contractions of the muscles 
are said to arise during the lethargic stage by means 
of pressure on the nerves ; muscles are contracted 
by stimulation of the skin without any mental act 
taking place ; that is, without the subject’s knowing 
that a muscle is to contract, or which muscle it will 
be. Heidenhain stated exactly the same thing, except 
that he found no contractures from pressure on the 
nerves, but only from stimulation of the skin. 
Heidenhain also believes that these contractures occur 
without any participation of the consciousness, and 
that they arc reflexes, which arc set going by stimu- 
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lation of the skin. Acconlin?.;- to HriMtnihain s vk'u* 
only the undcrlyinj:;' nnuK'.h's contrart thr<ni::^h vnaith* 
stimulation ; by means of stn>ny«'r stiinnlatif »n . 

bourinij ones also contract, and tim anirr juenf 
contracture spreads, in i>roporiinn to the stioncdli nt' 
the stimulation. In this manner 1 leidetiliain ‘md«ler ; 
the tonic spasm or rigidity, which is sctai in h\'pm «a*s. 
to be a reflex. Ihndcnhain ivied to find new reflexr 
]]y means of stimulation of certain tracts n{ the shift 
particular movements were supposed by him in be 
induced ; thus stimulation of lluf neck priMlticed xnv.d 
sound — as in Golt/fs cxju'rinKmts. liern also lir^ 
lieved he had discovered a scri(‘s of new icilexe ., 
which might be seen after stroking tanlaitt jK tritons of 
the skin. 

The much-discussed cpieslittn, wludher itt the ex- 
periments of Ifcidenliain and (!harcn{ wt* have rr‘ai!y 
to do with reOexes or not. is not eacy in ati e,vfs\ 
because many physiologists do lutt di’.t iftipii >h with 
sufficient dearness iielwecsi two suits of r<'ilr\r‘ the 
ph}^sical and tlut numtal. In onler (u reiidfs tin. 
dear I must make a short dieg'ession and say <nmv 
thing about rdlex action. W'e und<*rstand !w leflt’x 
action of the mu.*;dt‘s that parti<ai!ar at tinn w!ii( li i , 
induced by excitation of a fiensmy n»ave, withuu! l!u‘ 
co-operation of the will. When, li»r {‘xauiple, an 

insect flics into tlu^ tye it cios<-; ; this ehtsimt is 
reflex, because^ it is involuntaiax W'hcsi t«n anoflau' 
occasion the eye is voluntarily eloiuafl this j . un re||r\, 
but a voluntary movernasH, st) that the same’ niuvetiumf 
may be i)cs-fonned eitius* vohuitaiily or liy 
action. Let us lake tlu^bllowin:; ( ast’ : I futa jj fht* 
eye of a pcs'soii (A.) ; the e}'e t losr , in consnjuefa o 1*^ 
reflex action, that i ;, without the pailii ipal si 
will. I bring; nu' hand near to tin* ryo ut an alin 
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Iverson (B.) ; before It is touched it closes, not only 
without, Init also af:»'ainst, B/s will. I'hc closing- of 
B.’s eye is also rcllex action ; the stimulation here 
affects the nerves of sk^ht And yet there is a e;rcat 
difference between the cdosiut^ of A.’s e}a:‘ and the 
closing of B/s. While in tiic case of A. ]io mental 
action is ncccssar}* to produce tlic reflex, in the case 
of B. it is otherwise, lie shuts lu's eye because he 
imagines tliat it will be touched — .at least, tliis is the 
general opinion. If B. puts his own fingca* near his 
eye it does not close, because this idea does not them 
arise. In any ease a decided mental acilnn takes 
l)lacc in B. and not in A. On tin's account we call 
the closing of B.’s c.yc. a mental redex, and A.’.s a 
ph)^sical one. Ifhe mental rdlcxcs are extremely 
common ; stooping at the whistling of a bullet, 
laughing at sight of a clown, sickness produced by a 
disgusting smell, are mental re(lcxcs. The involun- 
tary muscular action is caused l)y a stimulation of the 
eye, car, or sense of smell, after the stimulation .has 
l)ecn intcr[)]‘cted in a particular way l)y the conscious- 
ness. 

The classification of the reficxes into pliysical and 
mental is not valueless for us ; I think it belter at 
present to keep to this classification, although it 
is only schematic, and although an authority as 
high as Lewes supposes a mental action in all 
reflexes. Gurney, Max Dc.ssoir, and lliickcl, have 
directed attention to the importance of mental 
reflexes for hypno.sis. Meidenhain and Charcot de- 
nied any mental action in the contractures whicli 
they induced ; the Nancy scliool, on the contrary, 
believes that it occurs, that the sul>jcct knows what 
is intended to result, but that lu's will is unable to 
prevent the contracture; this is called a suggestiou, 
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and is only a kind of mental rcncx. Consequently 
the question put forward above, whether J feidenhain’s 
and Charcot’s contractures arc rcllcxcs, ma}' i.)c thus 
modified: Have we to do as these authors suppose', 
with physical reflexes, or with mental ones ? 

Without j^vishinq' to maintain a priori that the views 
of Heidenhain and Charcot are mist<akcn, J slioiild 
say that tliey would at least require careful (examina- 
tion before they could be accei)ted. jNowada 3 'S, 
when we know from klcrnheim, Inu'cl, Delbonif, and 
others, that these tliiiyq’s can .all, or almost all, be 
brought about by suggestion— that is, b}^ means of the 
hypnotic’s belief in their ai)pearancc— we arc obliged 
to suppose that tin’s is actually the case whetuaaa* 
suggestion is not rigidi)' excluded in experimcait. 
Heidenhain’s experiments ofna* no guarantee on this 
point. As the inlluenee of suggestion w.as I him 
unknown, it was n.atundh' not excluded, and it even 
appears, from 1 leiihaihain’s j)ublic.alions, tliat tin* 
experiments proposed wta'i' discussed bifibiu' tlie sid)- 
jeet. WIkmi, then, Ileidi'uhain maintains tliat tin* 
contractures s|)read according' to riih', and (*ven 
according to the laws for pln'sii’al reflexes laid down 
1)\^ IMhiger, my own experiments ol)lig;e nuc to dmibi 
it; according to these the contractunrs prog;r(*ss in 
proportion to the h}q)notic’s comprehension of tlu' 
e\q)crimenterV; wish or command ; so that tliere can 
bii no question of an adherence to rule. 

With n^gard to Cliarci )t s propositioir; 1 will distaiss 
later some })arliciilar ]>oints -for exantple, the loss of 
consciousness in Iethaiv;y. I will onl}* remai’k 
that most of the phenoituma vmu he explainial by 
suggestion. In the conlraetnres esf s.omiiamhulism 
the thinf.t is citsir. Nhilhing; is ea‘;ier than ran .e 
such conirai'lure.*: h\nsugg<“;t ion. If it is to he prov<‘{l 
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tliat these really occur without suggestion, suggestion 
must first be excluded. Only the publication of more 
exact and detailed accounts of the first experiments 
made with these sulijects would convince us that it 
was excluded. Unconscious and unintentional sug- 
gestion is the greatest source of error in hypnotic 
investigation. I should conjecture that tlic contrac- 
tures of somnambulism arc only brought about by 
mental action. This is also to be concluded from 
another phenomenon. We have seen above, in the 
fourth experiment, that only one person, the experi- 
menter, can influence the subject, is in rapport with 
him, as the technical term goes. Only the experi- 
menter can induce contraction of the muscles ; 
stimulation by other persons has no effect. If the 
contractions were produced without participation of 
the consciousness, this would be incomprehensible. 
Charcot’s pupils also speak of this phenomenon ; 
they assert that in somnambulism certain persons 
only can influence the muscular actioi\ of the hypnotics 
by stimulation of the skin ; those persons, that is, 
who arc in rapport witli the sul)jcct. This decidedly 
favours the view that the contractures are caused by 
an act of consciousness; though Charcot’s pupils have 
not drawn this evident conclusion. 

In the case of contractures in lethargy the question 
is ratlicr more complicated, particularly in tliosc 
where a certain group of musdes—for example, those 
of the ulnar nerve— are acted upon, or those in which 
an isolated muscle is excited. It would be well here, 
also, if more exact accounts of the first experiments 
were pul)lishcd. h'or it can hardly 1,)C avoided, that 
when the same experiments arc repeated certain 
indications should be given, from wl\ich the subject 
draws conclusions as to what he is expected to do. 
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I have no doubt that by means of such indications 
even tolerably complicated movements, such as an 
isolated contracture of the muscles supplied by the 
ulnar nerve, can be induced ; that is, purely b}' 
tion. With the cpiick perceptions which h)'pnotics 
possess, they could easily be brought to this point 1 
do not think it at all impossible to induce I >3' sugg'cs- 
tion the few movements which Charcot showed in his 
public classes. I also should note particularly that 
Jendrdssik, an adherent of Charcot, who accepts his 
classification of the stages of hypnosis, thinks that the 
contracture of lethargy is brought about by suggesliou 
only. 

It must be admitted that Richer emphatically 
asserts that in these experiments, which were varicnl 
a thousandfold, the results were al\va}^s identical, that 
imitation was excluded, and that the slinudation of 
muscles and nerves at once caused the correjiponding 
contractures which very few ph}^s^ca^s would lur abk^ 
intentionally to induce. But it lua}^ be concluded 
from the statement of Vigouroux that th(^ thing is n» »t 
so plain. lie excepts the deltoid musck' from the 
rule. Gillcs do la Tourettc also says that tl\e residf.s 
were only attained after long previous experiiucml. 

Althou^li wc are justified in refusing to Phairdt’ ; 

three stages as a general principle of <*las:;ilira(ion, tlwrc still 
remains the question wlicthcr in hypnosis (Ikm'o an; rctk'xt's stirh 
as licidcnhain and Charcot have dcscrilxsi. Alihongh tlnne 
has been little tendency lately to ac(aq)t tlunn, llu^y have yet 
found some defenders. Among tlu*se we must etqn-t tally 
reckon Obersteiner, whose experiments are t!u‘ more valuahh* 
since he had them made on himself while in the hypnotic con- 
dition. Obersteiner asserts that in hy[)nosis th<*re is an action 
on nerve and muscle which has nothing to do with suggestion. 
He describes the following ox|)eriment on himself: When I 
was in light hypnosis ami the skin of my hand on die ulnar 
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side was stroked, I expected that the little finger would be bent ; 
instead of that, to iny surprise, It was aljducted. As a matter 
of fact, beneath the irritated portion of skin lay not the flexor 
but the abductor minimi digiti, of which, in my half-sleeping 
state, I had not thought.” However exact this statement may 
be, I would not accept it as an argument against the suggestive 
origin of contractures. That Oberstciner, after hypnosis was 
over, believed he had not thought of the abductor shows nothing, 
for there might very well have been a dccc|)tion of memory. 
It is certain that Oberstciner knew previously what muscle lay 
l3cneath the spot in question. Even if we admit that the fact 
never came into consciousness during hypnosis, the knowledge 
was certainly not new to him. I may here refer to the sub- 
consciousness which I shall have to speak of later. We shall 
then find that ex|)cricnccs that wc have once gone through, but 
which have momentarily liccomc unconsciou.s, may still influence 
our action. F. Myers has shown tliis very thoroughly in liis 
work on 'Jlie Subliminal Consdousne.^s, For this reason, Ober- 
stciner’s experiment, interesting and valuable as it is, docs not 
prove his view. 

Interesting ex])c.rimonts on contractures have also been made 
by Schaffer. He was able to produce them by various sensory 
stimuli, by stimulation not only of touch but of the car, and 
especially of the retina. In one-sided stimulation the con- 
tractures always appeared on the stimulated side. Scheffer 
believes that he has excluded suggestion. In two-sided stimu- 
lation the contraction appeared on both sides. When one side 
was made anasthclic, all sensory stimuli on that side were 
inoperative. On the other hand, Scliafler could .also produce 
contractions by suggesting any sensory imiirossion. 'bhe same 
thing then happened as if the stimulus had really been applied. 
On the ground of this observation, Schaffer naturally con- 
cluded that the reflex patli is through the cerebral cortex; yet 
he docs not admit pure suggestion. 

The phenomena of imitative speech (cc/iolalie), 
observed by Hcidcnhain and Ikrgcr belong to this 
section. Berger says that hypnotics will repeat 
everything that is said before them, like phonographs ; 
even what is said in foreign languages is repeated 
with some exactness. The notion that only certain 
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tracts of the bodily surface must be stimulated in 
order to produce this repetition (Heidenhain, Berger) 
may be considered a mistake, the result of insufficient 
acquaintance with suggestion on the part of the 
Breslau investigators. I believe that the hypnotic 
echoes what, he believes he is intended to echo. It is 
certain that some persons arc able to perform great 
feats in this way, imitating a hitherto unknown 
language quickly and correctly, particularly after the 
necessary practice. It is perfectly indifferent whether 
the speech be addressed to the stomach, or the neck — 
this was supposed to be the sensitive region — or to 
any other part of the body. The main point is that 
the hypnotic .should know he is intended to repeat 
the sounds. Certain rcncxe.s, which arc supposed to 
be induced by touching the head, the appearance of 
apha.sia, or of twitcliings or contractures in the arm or 
Icg on touching certain parts of the cranium, .should 
be understood in the .same way ; statements of tins 
kind were made by 1 Icidenhain, and have been re- 
peated lately by Silva, Binet, and Fdre. These last 
even believe that they can place single limb.s in the 
somnambulic state by stimulating the parts of the 
head which correspond to the motor centres of the 
limbs concerned. The experiments have not been 
carried out with sufficient caution. It is inexplicable 
that the result should be attained by pressure on 
the head, and the reference of these authors to the 
phrenology of Gall explains nothing. Chalande even 
wishes to study the physiology of the brain in this way 
(Dclboeuf), What would our physiologists say if, in 
order to stimulate some portion of the brain, it were 
only necessary to rub the cranium on the correspond- 
ing spot during hypnosis? The method would 
certainly be practicable on account of its simplicity, 
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but unfortunately it is founded on inexact observa- 
tions, and is perfectly useless. ]5raid described 
similar phenomena, which he called phrcno-hypnotic. 
He invented explanations, which were themselves in 
need of explanation. One of Ih'aid’s suppositions 
was that there was a kind of reflex stifnulus. By 
pressure on a portion of the skull a nerve was stimu- 
lated which by reflex action excited a part of the 
brain, and by this means excited feelings of benevo- 
lence, for example ; by stimulating another spot, 
another nerve was excited, which by reflex action 
;produced an expression of piety, &c. Braid appears 
to'have given up phrcno-h}'pnotism later (Preyer). 

‘ Let me here point out that it is possible to induce 
liehli-hypnosis, or liypnosis of one side, by suggestion, 
pr /to influence each half of the body in a different 
It was known even to Braid that by Idowing on 
hbhe eye the corresponding side could be awakened. 
Dcscourtis, Charcot, Dumontpallicr, Berillon, Lepine 
Strohl, as well as Griit/aicr, Heidenhain, and Berger, 
who were under Kayscris influence, carried on these 
experiments in various modified forms ; Berger later 
on changed his views. Though these authors regard 
hemi-hypnosis as a physiological condition induced 
by the closing of one eye or by friction of one-half of 
the crown of the head, their statements do not now 
prove their point. We know by this time that we can 
produce all these states by mental influence, and 
suggestion must be excluded before the experiments 
can be considered conclusive. It appears very 
probable, from Heidenhain’s publications, that the 
expected results were discussed in the presence of the 
subject, who only needed to divine the expected 
result to act accordingly. Sometimes stroking the 
left side of the head was supposed to make the left 
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half of the body hypnotic ; sometimes the result 
followed on the right side. The rules which Heiden- 
hain laid down on this question arc not tenable. The 
main point still is that the subject shall know what 
is intended to happen to him, and what effect is 
expected from the processes. 

As is evident from what lias been said, I regard the 
functional changes which the voluntary muscles show 
in hypnosis as dependent on central conditions ; a 
suggested idea can cause either panilysis or meyve- 
ment of the limbs. The question must now be 
discussed whether, in consequence of this suggestive 
central action, alterations in the functions of the 
muscles may appear which are not normally to be 
found, that is, whether the action causes objective 
abnormalities which could not lie induced by the will 
of the hypnotic. 

A priori^ I think the probaliilily tl\at there are such 
changes is not great, for it cannot be sujyposed that 
an idea which I implant in the subj(‘cl should liave 
more effect than the idea he himself originates. If, 
then, there arc some symptoms which are character- 
istic, this proves that tlie idea called up l>y external 
suggestion, and the sclf-'SUggcsietl idea, Iiave differetit 
effects on the functions ; or else that the muscles arc 
influenced in hypnosis by something liesides sugges- 
tion, /.c., the pro])cnsity to contracture, of which I 
have spoken above. We must luuk'rslantl the objec- 
tive phenomena in one way or the other, i have 
already spoken of the physical sym|)toms of sug[;estcd 
paralyses. I will here mention a few (dlier (vases in 
which suggestion heightened the normal muscular 
powers. 

The cataleptic posture of the limbs is sometimes 
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maintained for a very long time, even for several 
hours. One person remained for seventeen hours in 
a cataleptic posture. Berger mentions the case of a 
young girl who maintained this condition without per- 
ceptible change for seven hours, during which she 
was continually watched. In these cases the fatigue 
and pain which ordinarily follow on great muscular 
exertion do not ensue. Great fatigue rarely results 
even when the same position is maintained for as 
long as an hour. Some distinctly marked cases of 
imitative speech (echolalie) must be mentioned here. 
Braid relates that a hypnotized girl once imitated 
some of the songs of the famous Jenny Lind per- 
fectly, which she was quite incapable of doing in 
the waking state. Braid attributes this feat to the 
delicacy of hearing and of the muscular sense in 
hypnosis. 

However, we find in hypnosis frequent connecting 
links with the normal life. We see that in hypnosis 
an arm remains longer in the position commanded 
than a leg, for example. This is because the muscles 
of the leg are more difficult to fix in any desired 
posture than those of the arm ; the leg falls more 
quickly by its own weight. 

Dynamometric investigations, that is, measurements 
of the muscular force, have often been undertaken 
during hypnosis. I myself have made a number of 
such investigations, which for the most part agreed 
with the results of Beaunis. The most important 
point appears to me to be that in most cases the 
muscular force is lessened in hypnosis. I have seldom 
found it increased. I have made these investigations 
during the different hypnotic states, but have hardly 
ever found an increase. However, there are variations, 
and I have occasionally seen the strength of one hand 
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increase while that of the other diminished. I have 
also obtained different results at different times with 
the same person. When there were such variations 
they were always of small amount, and they arc the 
less important that all dynamometric investigations 
suffer from certain sources of error. 

We may here consider the cjlcctric excitability of 
the nerves and muscles, to which little attention has 
hitherto been paid. Moriz Rosenthal finds an increase 
of electric sensibility in hypnosis. Terei»; also found 
changes in one ease, which, however, was investigate<l 
without the galvanometer ; and Marina has done tlie 
same in the ca.se of a person in the waking state 
who, however, had often been hypnotized. I, for my 
part, like Ilcidenhain, Berger, and Rieger, have been 
unable to discover anything of imi)ortancc in this 
direction. I have tried more than a hundred dirfenaiit 
experiments without finding a perc<'i>til)U5 difference 
on this point between the hypnotic and waking states. 
I made my experiments with the galvanic and faradic. 
current; I always used Ilirsehmann’s galvanonu!ltn; 
and made most of the experiments on the ulnar 
nerve just above the elbow. I have; already saiti 
that the electric susceptibility is dt'crease^l in sugg 
gested paralyses ; itai)[)ears that electric susc:t»},)tibility 
undergoes cliang'es in certain casi!S from a numtal 
cause ; a further investigation of this wouhl Ik: vesy 
interesting*. I do not at all believe that we havt' to 
do with primary chanties in the tnuscles or nerves. 
I may just mention that according' to JMorselli and 
Mendelsohn the muscles contract m(>nMjnickly fnan 
stimulation in hypnosis than in the waking; statts 

I have discussed above a wlufie seru's pheno- 
mena, which I, in common with llte school uf Nancy, 
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consider to be produced by suggestion, but which 
Heidenhain and Charcot, among others, regard as 
ordinary reflexes, having no mental cause. I have 
shown that imitative speech {echolalie), many con- 
tractures, and the newly discovered reflexes of Born 
and Heidenhain, are probably phenomena of sugges- 
tion. There appear to be no new reflexes in hypnosis 
independent of suggestion ; no sure proof has yet 
been offered, at least. We must now examine the 
ordinary reflexes of hypnosis. 

I have spoken occasionally of the tendon reflexes, 
whose increase we observed in the lethargic stage of 
Charcot, and in certain paralyses by suggestion. 
Berger has also observed an increase of the patellar 
reflex. But, as I have often noticed, the increase 
seems to depend upon the kind of suggestion. I 
have several times found increases wlicn the muscles 
were completely relaxed ; on the otlun* liancl, I have 
found decrease of tlie reflexes in cataleptic postures. 
This is easily explained ; it has an analogy in waking 
states, and must not be too easily regarded as a 
phenomenon peculiar to hypnosis, since apart from 
hypnosis the tendon reflexes arc more perceptible 
when the muscles are relaxed than when they are 
contracted. 

With regard to the pupil of the eye, Braid has 
already mentioned a difference between its states in 
hypnosis and in sleep. In sleep there is a contraction 
of the pupil ; but Braid found that it often dilated in 
hypnosis. This is confirmed by Heidenhain. I have 
never observed this dilatation except when I have 
employed the method of fixed attention ; at other 
times I have more often found contraction of the 
pupil. I can confirm Braid’s a.s.scrtion that o.scilIa- 
tions of the pupil api)ear not seldom in fixation ; 
contraction and dilatation alternate rapidly. 
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Spasm of accommodation is also often mentioned 
(Hciclcnhain, Cohn, Riimpf). Tlic assertion that the 
pupil reflexes arc abnormal in hypnosis is often met 
with (Lays, bacchi). Jt is said that a ray of light 
does not cause a refle^x contraction of the pn|)il durini^ 
In^pnosis. I liavc ncv'cr obscrx'cd a coiujiflete absence 
of the reflex, but I have often remarked very slight 
reaction when I have uscxl the nullu'^d (if fixed atten- 
tion to induce hypnosis. I do not Icnow whether 
this was an effect of the method or of the hyjinosis, 
but am inclined to consider the method as tlu^ cause. 
SgTOSso notic(xl dilatation of the pn])i!s in his two 
subjects on the apjiearancc^ of hyjmosis, followed by 
contraction during; the stat(.‘. 

Up to this point \\\i huvr. only studied those 
changes which apptsir in the voluntary nudor system 
during hypnosis, d'he hypnosi's bt'longp’no; to tlu' 
first group (p, 6e) ar(! characteri/csl h\' vaihms ('om * 
biuations of tlu'se changes, which atc\ notwith- 
standing, also found in llu^ s(‘cond gg’oup. 'The 
hypnotic stadc^s Ixdonging to this gaoup ar(% houa^ver, 
distinguished hy an increasri of susca'ptibiiity to 
suggestion, '.riu^ functions of tht* orphans (jf sense, in 
particular, an; influenced liy it. I low tlu'se act in 
liypnosis without .suggestion it is difficull to say 
decidedly; the statenumls of different autlus's are 
very contradictor)^ Thenj is no (’ssenlial cfiaiug* in 
the functions of the organs of scsisti in tins ligjit 
stages of hypnosis ; the subject htsars, snudls, 

&c., normally. Accordiiu.;^ to IdeluMult, tlu* scsises of 
sight and taste dtswease fir.sl, tium the s<se*t^ of smell, 
then hearing and feeling disappear in turn. but 
when the mctlunl of fi.xed alltmlion is ustah sigjil i ; 
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the last to go. According to my experience these 
statements are not quite exact ; if we compare them 
with those of other authors we find many contra- 
dictions. I think that these contradictions occur 
because the condition of the hypnotic in relation to 
various objects and persons is not enough considered. 
For example, he hears the person who is hypnotizing 
him, and not others ; he feels this man's touch, and 
not another’s. For this reason I believe that we must 
regard the whole state from the beginning as a purely 
psychical one. Braid distinguishes two grades, ac- 
cording to the functions of the sense organs ; in one 
an increased activity of sense is shown, and in the 
other a diminution of it My observations have not 
confirmed this. 

It is possible to induce all kinds of sense halluci- 
nations in hypnosis. The images produced arc so 
changing that any one who sees -them for the first 
time is justified in doubting whether the phenomena 
are real or not. We have accustomed ourselves to 
depend so completely on the perceptions of our 
senses, to think them such trustworthy witnesses in all 
cases, that we arc indeed astonished when we find 
that a word suffices to place a hypnotic among utterly 
different surroundings. 


Sense delusions are divided into Hallucinations and Illusions. 
The first is the perception of an object where in reality there 
is nothing ; the second is the false interpretation of an existing 
external object. If, for example, a book is taken for a cat, or 
a blow on the table for the firing of a cannon, we talk of an 
illusion ; but if a cat is seen where there is nothing, we call it 
a hallucination. We have thus to do with a hallucination when 
an external object causes a perception by means of association. 
A chair on which a particular person has often sat, may by 
association call up an image of that person ; this is a hallucination 
called up by an external object. 
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THE SYMPTOMS OF HYPXOSIS, tc- 

W e observe numerous hallucinations and iliosions 
in hypnosis. We have seen in Case IV. that it 
suffices to assert that a dog is present, and a deg will 
apparently be seen. A handkerchief was in this 
case taken fora dog, consequently this was an illusion. 
xAn illusion is more easily induced than a hallucina- 
tion ; in the absence of an external object, such as 
the handkerchief, the suggestion very often fails. 
When I do not offer some such object the hypnotw 
often finds it for himself. Hallucinations of sight 
are more easily caused when the eyes are closed ; 
the subjects then see objects and persons with their 
eyes shut, as in dreams. They think, at the same 
time, that their eyes are open, just as we are unaware 
in dreams that our eyes are shut. If we wish to 
cause a delusion of the sense of sight at the moment 
of opening the eyes, it is necessary to make the 
suggestion quickly, lest the act of opening the eyes 
should awaken the subject. I advise the use of fixed 
attention while the suggestion is being made (c/. 
Experiment IV.), so that the subject may not awaken 
himself by looking about The other organs of sense 
may also be deluded. I knock on the table and give 
the idea that cannon are being fired, I blow with the 
bellows and make the suggestion that an engine is 
steaming up. A hallucination of hearing something, 
e.£'.y the piano, is induced without the aid of any 
external stimulus. In the same way smell, taste, 
and touch may be the senses deceived. It is 
well known that hypnotics will drink water or even 
ink for wine, will eat onions for pears, will smell 
ammonia for Eau de Cologne, &c. In these cases 
the expression of face induced by the suggested 
perception corresponds so perfectly to it that a better 
effect would scarcely be produced if the real article 
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were used. Tell the subject he has taken snuff, he 
sneezes. All varieties of the senses of touch, of 
pressure, of temperature, of pain, can be influenced. 
I tell a person that he is standing on icc. He 
feels cold at once. He trembles, his teeth cliatter, 
he wraps himself in his coat. Goose-skin ” can 
be produced by the suggestion of a cold bath 
(Krafft - Ebing). In like manner itching and so 
forth can be induced. I say to a gentleman, '‘To- 
morrow at three o’clock your forehead will itch.” 
The post-hypnotic suggestion proves true ; the fore- 
head itches so much that the subject rubs it con- 
tinually. It appears to me that the senses of toucli 
and taste are the most easily and frequently in- 
fluenced. For example, the suggestion of a bitter 
taste takes effect much sooner than the suggestion 
of a delusion of sight or hearing. It is true that 
the subjects often account to themselves for the 
delusion ; they taste the bitterness, but say at the 
same time that it must be a subjective sensation, 
since they have nothing bitter in their mouths. 

Sense delusions can be suggested in any way. We 
can tell the subject that he sees a bird. Wc can 
suggest the same thing by gesture — for example, by 
pretending to hold a bird in the hand— particularly 
after the subject has received some hypnotic training. 
The chief point is that the subject should understand 
what is intended by the gesture. 

Naturally, scvera.1 organs of sense can be influenced 
by suggestion at the same time. I tel! some one, 
“ Here is a rose ; ” he not only sec.s, but .smells and 
feels the rose. I pretend to give another .subject a 
dozen oysters ; he cats them at once, without further 
suggestion. The suggestion here affects siglit, feeling, 
and taste at the same time. In many cases the 
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muscular sense is influenced in a striking manner by 
such suggestions. I give a subject a glass of wine to 
drink ; he lifts the pretended glass to his lips, and 
leaves a space between hand and mouth as he would 
if he held a real glass. I am not obliged to define 
the delusion for each separate sense ; the subject does 
this spontaneously for himself. The subject in this 
way completes most suggestions by a process re- 
sembling the indirect suggestion described on page 
71. The external suggestion does not remain an 
isolated phenomenon, but causes a series of other 
mental processes, according to the character of the 
subject and to the hypnotic training he has received. 
I say to the subject, “ Here, take this bottle of Eau 
de Cologne ! ” He believes that he feels the bottle in 
his hand, which in reality is empty ; besides which he 
believes he sees the bottle and smells it, although I 
add nothing to my original suggestion. In short, he 
completes it independently. This is a very common 
occurrence. 

Besides which the deception, if it is thorough, is 
clearly reflected in the subject’s expression and 
gestures. No gourmand could wear a more delighted 
expression over some favourite dish than does a 
subject over a suggested delicacy. Very few people 
would be able to imitate by art the expression of 
fear on the face of a subject when he believes that a 
tiger is about to attack him. A subject will drink 
several glasses of wine by suggestion, will become red 
in the face, and will then complain of his head. I 
give a piece of cork to a subject for an onion ; he 
smells it and his eyes fill with tears. We can in this 
manner place a subject in any situation we please, 
and from his behaviour under the circumstances draw 
conclusions as to his character (Morselli). But it 
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would be necessary to exercise caution in such a 
case, since the subject nearly always has some dim 
consciousness of his i*eal surroundings, however com- 
pletely he may seem to be transported into tlic 
imaginary ones. I shall return later and more fully 
to these incomplete sense delusions. 

Some authors (Dumontpallier, Berillon) have particularly 
directed attention to the suggestions which take effect on one 
side of the body only. For example, we can cause a clog to be 
seen on the right side, and a bird on the left, and so forth ; this 
appears to be only an affair of training and suggestion. It is 
useless to draw conclusions from this al^out the independent 
(unctions of the two hemispheres of the brain. The case 
mentioned by Magnin is connected with this ; a person 
affected by weak sight of the left eye, of hysterical origin, be- 
lieved in tlie hypnotic state that he saw with the right eye things 
which he really saw with the left, and so thought they were 
on his right side when they were really on his left (allochiria). 

In contrast with the * delusions of sense hitherto 
described, which are sometimes called positive, there 
are also negative hallucinations, or negative delusions 
of sense. The older mesmerists (Dcleuze, Bertrand, 
Charpignon) published many observations of them. 
This kind of suggestion, which at first seemed more 
incredible than the positive, nevertheless has analogies 
in the normal state, like all the hypnotic phenomena. 
Consider the juggler, who knows how to use the most 
important psychological laws for practical purposes. 
Let us watch him carefully, and we shall sec how he 
hides things, how he makes a change, how he sub- 
stitutes one card for another under the very eyes of 
the spectators. But he knows how to draw off their 
attention by clever talk, so that even those who have 
watched him are unable to give an account to them- 
selves of his proceedings. For example, the cards 
are changed in the spectator’s field of view ; tlic 
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sense stimulation takes place, but does not pene- 
trate to the consciousness. We firul analoi^ous 
occurrences in ordinary life. It has happened ta 
everybody to look for somethinj^ which is before his 
eyes. In this ease also the thing is not perceived, 
although it is in the seeker’s field of view and he is 
actually thinking about it. It is no longer incredible, 
then, that we should find analogous processes in 
hypnosis. If we can make the hypnotic see what 
does not exist, after the above explanation it is on 
longer surprising that we can prevent liis seeing what 
does exist. 

Let us examine such a case. Mr. X. is in hypnosis. 
Two persons are present besides myself. I tell him, 
“ From this moment you will only be able to see 
me ; you can no longer see the other men, though 
they arc still here.'’ X. then replies to every ques- 
tion addressed to him by these gentlemen, and can 
feel them, but he cannot see them. Tins is a negative 
hallucination of sight only. But a negative hallucina- 
tion of several senses can be induced as readily as a 
positive one. I say to X., “ The two men have gone 
away; you and I are alone. ITom this moment X. 
neither sees nor hears them, nor perceives them by 
means of any sense. When I ask who is in the room 
he replies, Only you and 1.” Part of an object 
or person can be made invisible in the same way. 
We can cause [)cople to appear headless and arm- 
Ics.s, or make them disappear altogether l)y |)utting 
on a particular hat, as in the story of the Mag;ic 
Cap,' The situation may be varictl in any way we 
please. 

Ford has lately pointed out that the insane often 
have these negative liallucinations. Me has also 
pointed out that hypnotics complete the hallucination 
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at their pleasure. Thus I say to X., while A. is sittini:^ 
on a chair, “A, has gone away; there is nobody on 
that chair.” X. examines the chair, and as he feels 
something there he imagines that a plaid is bn'ng on 
it. We see here how a suggested negative hallucina- 
tion passes into an illusion through the auto- 
suggestion of the hypnotic ; this is very common. 
To be exact, we can regard every illusion as the sum 
of a* positive and a negative hallucination, as in each 
illusion something present is not perceived and 
something not present is perceived. 

Further, it is possible to prevent recognition of 
certain colours, and to induce colour-blindness by 
suggestion. But we have here only to do with a 
defective perception of colours, and not with an 
alteration of the stimulus affecting the eye ; the 
disturbance is purely mental (Schirmer). Cohn’s 
assertion that, on the other hand, colour-blindness 
sometimes disappears in hypnosis, has been justly 
contested by Konigshofer ; at the most this could only 
be a hysterical disturbance of the sense of colour, 
temporarily removed by hypnosis, and not a dis- 
turbance founded on peripheral alterations. 

An entire cessation of the functions of any sense 
organ can be induced in the same way as a negative 
hallucination. ‘Wou can no longer hear”; “you arc 
deaf,” or “you are blind.” These words suffice to 
deprive the hypnotic of the corresponding sense 
perceptions. Not only does he cease to recognize 
any particular object, but the sense organ is insuscep- 
tible to anything. A command suffices to restore the 
functions. It is certain that blindness, deafness, &c., 
can be induced in this way ; but the effect is a 
mental one. Exactly speaking, the corresponding 
organ of sense performs its functions, but the central 
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process does not reach the consciousness. In the 
same way the sight of one eye can be prevented 
though the other can sec as usual ; a one-sided 
amaurosis can be created (Borel). Even hemianopia 
has been observed in hypnosis (Willy). 

To this category belongs anaesthesia of feeling. The 
mucous membranes can be iTiade anaesthetic by sugges- 
tion. The fumes of ammonia in the nose, and tickling 
of the throat are not felt; the conjunctiva can be 
touched without producing the corresponding reOex, 
and even the cornea may become insensitive either 
spontaneously or by suggestion. Preyer quotes a 
cynical experiment of the American physician, Dr. 
Little, who thrust a needle through the cornea of a 
subject whom he suspected of simulation, in order to 
test its insensibility. But in my experience these 
last-mentioned phenomena arc uncommon. When 
this ansesthesia of the conjunctiva and cornea exists, 
the eye no longer closes on reflex stimulus ; but this 
is a consequence of the ameslhesia, and not an 
independent phenomenon (Gurney). 

After what precedes, it is hardly necessary to 
mention that the muscular sense can also be inhibited 
by suggestion. The frequently observed absence of 
the muscular sense in a completely amesthetic arm, 
of which the subject still retains complete control, is 
interesting. The state is like that of persons suffering 
from locomotor ataxy. Such people are af>le to 
write correctly, or do anything else with their eyes 
open, while they do it very badly willi their e}'cs 
closed (William James, Caniochan). 

I have shown above that perceptions of each sense 
by itself can be prevented l.)y suggestion ; but vory 
important hypenesthesiiu of* the organs of 
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likewise exist in hypnosis. It is indifferent whether 
these come on from external suggestion or in other 
ways, and is besides not always exactly to be 
distinguished ; the main fact is, that they do exist. 
Although they are not on the whole very common, 
I shall here add some of these remarkable cases. 
It is exactly these rarer cases which deserve the most 
careful consideration, since they often offer us a key 
to a natural explanation of apparently supernatural 
phenomena, such as transposition of the senses, of 
clairvoyance. 

An increased sensitiveness to touch has been often 
observed. The two points of a compass are used 
for examining the least distance of space that can 
be felt. We try to find out what distance must 
separate them in order that they may be felt as 
two separate points. In this way an increase of 
sensitiveness is found in hypnosis, as the points can 
be distinguished at a less distance than in the 
normal state (Berger). I have made a series of 
experiments on this point, and can confirm Berger’s 
statements. I have found the same thing under 
pathological conditions. In cases of locomotor ataxy, 
with profound anaesthesia, increase of sensitiveness 
has also been found when the patients were under 
the influence of suggestion ; the state may continue 
post-hypnotically. In one case of locomotor ataxy, 
I found that on the right fore-arm the two points 
were distinguished at 6*i centimetres distance. 
During hypnosis the separate points were perceived 
at 4*9 centimetres distance, and after waking even at 
4*1 centimetres. 

The senses of pressure and temperature become 
sometimes much more delicate. The hypnotic recog- 
nizes things half an inch distant from the skin, and 
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this simply by the increase and decrease of tempera- 
ture (Braid). He walks about a room with bandrun^d 
eyes or in absolute darkness without striking; against 
anything, becauscs he recognizes objects by the re- 
sistance of the air, and by the alteration of tempera- 
ture(Braid, Poirault, Drzewiecki). D’Abundo produced 
enlargement of the field of vision by suggestion. 

Bergson has described one of the most rcmarkal)le 
cases of increased power of vision. 'Ihis particular 
case has been cited as a proof of superscnsual 
thought-transference; but l^crgson ascrilx‘s the result 
to hyperaesthesia of the eye. In this case the hv])- 
notic was able to read letters in a book which wn c 
3 mm. high ; the reading was made possilde l)y 
a reflected image of these letters in tlic c)’e of 
the experimenter. According to calculation th(? 
reflected image could only have bexn cri mm. 

inch) high. The .same person was alile, witli- 
out using the microscope, to .see and draw tlu; celh: 
in a microscopical .specimen, whicli were oidy oax) 
mm. in diameter. Sauv^'lire, after some not (juite 
irreproachable experiments, .suppo.scd the e.xisteiKt; 
of such a hypcnc.sthcsia of sight, that a hypnotic 
recognized non-transparent playingr ranis by the rays 
of light passing through them. A case of Taguet's, in 
which an ordinary pitsce of canllKKinl was usi:d as a 
mirror, is said to have proved cpn'te as stron.g a 
hyperaesthesia. All objects wliieh were lu'Id so tliat 
the reflected rays from the card fl;ll ui)on the .subjeetV. 
eye, were clearly recognized. 'J'Ik; samt^ thinf;' is 
shown by a great increase of the .sen.sc; of .smell. A 
vi.siting card is torn into a number of pieces, whieh 
pieces arc profc.sscdly fouml purely by tin- ;;ens«; dl 
smell ; pieces belonging to anollu'r card .ire ifje< (eil 
The subject gives glove.s, ki'y.s, and pieee.s of monry 
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to the persons to whom they belong, guided only 
by smell Hypersesthesia of smell has often been 
noticed in other cases. Carpenter says that a hyp- 
notic found the owner of a particular glove among 
sixty other persons. Sauvaire relates another such 
case, in which a hypnotic, after smelling the hands of 
eight persons, gave to each his own handkerchief 
although every effort was made to lead him astray. 
Braid and the older mesmerists relate many such 
phenomena. Braid describes one case in which the 
subject on each occasion found the owner of some 
gloves among a number of other people ; when his 
nose was stopped up the experiments failed. This 
delicacy of certain organs of sense, particularly of 
the sense of smell, is well known to be normal in 
many animals ; in dogs, for example, which recognize 
their masters by scent. Hypnotic experiments teach 
us that this keenness of scent can be attained by 
human beings in some circumstances. 

The muscular sense again requires a few words. 
This sense informs us of the position of our limbs at 
a given moment. The gi'eat dexterity of movement, 
which is sometimes found in deep hypnosis, must be 
ascribed to an increased acuteness of this sense. 
Braid believes that imitative sounds {echolalie) must 
be referred to this, as has been already mentioned. 

With reference to this hyperaesthesia of the sense 
organs, I will quote an experiment which is often re- 
peated, and is wrongly considered as a proof of increased 
keenness of the senses. Let us take a pack of cards, 
which naturally must have backs of the same pattern, 
so that to all appearance one cannot be distinguished 
from the other ; let us choose any card — the ace of 
hearts, for example — hold it with its back to the 
subject, and arouse by suggestion the idea of a par- 
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ticular photograph on it — his own, let us say. Let us 
then mix the cards, and request the hypnotic to fnul 
the photograph, of course without having allowed him 
to see the face of the card. He will often fiiul the 
right one, although the backs arc all alike. The 
experiment can be repeated with visiting cards or 
sheets of paper, if the selected one is marked, unknown 
to the hypnotic. This experiment makes a greater 
impression on inexperienced people than it need do. 
For most people arc able to repeat the experiment 
without hypnosis ; I do not think hypenesthesia is 
generally a condition for its success. If the backs of 
these cards and papers arc carefully examined, minute 
differences {^points derepere. — Binet) will be discovered. 
I have myself often made the experiment with good 
results, without hypnosis. There can be no (jucstion 
of simulation here. Naturally, I do not contemd that 
a hypnotic cannot find a paper in such a ease Ixlter 
than a waking man ; the hypera‘sthesia is a fact. 
I only wish to point out that li}']>cra?sthcsia is 
not absolutely necessary, though this i^xperiment 
is often used to demonstrate its presence. I liavt* 
seen men of science of the first rank show astonish^ 
ment when a hypnotic distinguislied appartmlly 
identical sheets of paper. They did not consider 
that there arc essential differences in the sheets, 
which suffice for distinguishing' them ev<‘n without 
hypnosis. Yung justly .says, ‘Mt is .suriirising to st'c 
that even scientific people sometimes allow themselves 
to be confounded by apparently marvellous pheno. 
mena.” The experiment is to be explained thus : the 
point dc repHirc presented to the hypnotic at the moment 
when the idea of the photogTa})]! was su[»gesU‘d in 
him, recalls the suggested image directly lie .s<a,‘S it 


again. 


The point is associated witli the image, 
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that one calls up the other. Binet and Fere have 
rightly pointed out that the image only recurs when 
the point de ropire is recalled to the memory ; it must 
first be seen. Consequently, if the paper is held at a 
distance from the subject’s eyes, the image will not 
be recognized, for the points de rephx are not visible. 
Binet and Fere have made some interesting experi- 
ments. They have caused photographic impressions 
to be made of white papers on which a portrait had 
been created by means of suggestion. It was shown 
that the hypnotic always took the copies for the 
original, because the photographed point de rephe 
aroused the same image in his imagination. Jen- 
drassik has observed the same sort of thing : if a “d” 
is drawn with the finger on a sheet of white paper, 
and it is suggested that the “ d ” is real, the subject 
sees the “ d.” If the paper is turned upside down he 
sees “ p,” and in the looking-glass ‘‘q.” This is because 
the “ d ” was attached to certain points on the paper, 
which were what the subject I'emembered, and when 
the paper was placed in different positions the points 
appeared in different positions also. 

Suggestion influences common sensation in the 
same way as the functions of the organs of sense. 
Nothing worthy of remark takes place in hypnosis 
with regard to this, unless suggestion is called into 
play. ' I may, however, mention the feeling of 
fatigue which many hypnotics experience ; it some- 
times appears in the lightest hypnosis, and may also 
exist in the deeper stages. We can influence common 
sensation very materially by suggestion in hypnosis. 
This is not surprising when we consider that it is 
exactly the common sensations which are most under 
the influence of mental processes. Just as looking 
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down from a tower causes giddiness, as the thought 
of repugnant food produces disgust, so we can call u[) 
these, and related phenomena, or cause them to 
disappear, by suggestion. It is in this direction that 
suggestion has to record its most striking successes, 
since the common sensations, of which pain is one, 
are the cause of most of the complaints wo hear. As 
pain, &c., can be induced by suggestion, so by 
suggestion it can often be banished. I say to a 
subject who complains of want of appetite, ^‘The loss 
of appetite has disappeared ; you are hungry/’ I can 
cause another to feel thirst. Feelings of pleasure can 
likewise be excited. Debove, on the other hand, has 
induced loss of appetite by suggestion to such an 
extent and for so long a time that the person con- 
cerned took no regular meal for fourteen da}\s. 
Further, it is possible up to a certain point to satisfy 
the hunger and thirst of subjects in dc‘ep hy|)nosi:; 
by merely suggested food and drink, as h*il lassie r 
informs us. It is a pity, however, that this result ean 
only be obtained with a few' persons, and in a ea-rtain 
measure; for otherwise our t)oIitic:ians wnuld no 
longer need to puzzle their heads over social <|uestii>ns 
and the feeding of the massc.s. Sexual feeling^ can 
also be produced by suggestion, f.eopold ('a.s|Ha’ 
tells of a case in which Tissie hypnotized a patient, 
and suggested to him that the right ring- Hugger shouM, 
indicate sexual desire and the left abstineuec.. Wheti 
the patient awoke, contact with the rigjit ring ih\y,rr 
caused sexual cxcitenu^nt, contact with the left su!o 
dued it. Once lissie forgot to remove' tlu^ 
and the consequence was tliat for twenty- i\ nir \u mn; 
patient was unable to refrain from coitus ainl ma' lur» 
bation, as well as spontaneous emissions. 

I shall here particularly tliscuss llie b’clini**; iS 
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pain. What effect has hypnosis upon them, with and 
without suggestion? Apart from some particular 
hypnotic states, in which larger finds increased 
sensitiveness to pain, we occasionally find analgesia 
in hypnosis. Sometimes this exists to such a degree 
that the severest surgical operations can be per- 
formed during the state. It is also known that 
needles may be run into some persons during 
hypnosis without their feeling pain, though they feel 
the touch. And yet a complete analgesia is ex- 
tremely rare in hypnosis, although, authors, copying 
from one another, assert that it is common. There 
is an immense difference between pricking the 
subject with a needle and using the farad ic brush. 
The pain caused by the use of the latter is so great, 
especially when a considerable electric force is em- 
ployed, that very few persons in hypnosis can endure 
it, even when they show no pain on being j)rickcd 
with a needle. In some eases, where analgesia does 
not appear spontaneously, it can be ju'oduccd by 
suggestion. But suggestion more easily produces 
a certain decrease of sensitiveness to ])ain. (Com- 
plete analgesia is seldom attained. Many eases 
described as completely analgesic— for cxam])lc, those 
of Tamburini and Scppilli — proved on a closer ex- 
amination not to be so, as a strong faradic current 
finally produced pain. I will just remark that all 
kinds of pain can be induced by suggestion ; the 
pain caused by a needle as avcII as that caused by 
a knife or a burn. The face of the subject expresses 
pain in such a manner, that an impartial person can 
hardly decide whether the pain is real or suggested. 

The state of mind which is intimately connected 
with common sensations can also be influenced by 
suggestion. It is consequently easy to induce either 
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sadness or cheerfulness in hypnosis. We often find 
the view promulgated that the hyjMiotic is strikingly 
grave. My experience obliges me to dispute this ; 
most people, on the contrary, seem particularly 
comfortable in hypnosis (Richet), The method of 
hypnotization has some inllucncc here. The desires 
and affections can be controlled in hypnosis as well 
as the moods. Ix)vc and hate, anxiety, anger, and 
fear can be easily called up, and produce correspond- 
ing expressions and postures in the hypnotic. 

Recent observations in the field of sexual per- 
versions (Krafft-ltbing, Schrcnck-Nolzing, Welter- 
strand, Renterghcm, Naret) show that suggx:stion has 
great power over the impulses, for there can be no 
doubt that it is possible to combat general morbid 
changes in the sexual inifiulsc, as well as s^iecial 
inclinations, by means of suggestion. 

Abnormalities of voluntary moveunent ajiart, nearly 
all the phenomena of suggestion hitherto deseribtHl 
arc the exclusive privilege of the .secoml group of 
hypnotic states. I come now to some other })li}\siral 
functions which require a deep liyj)notic state if lliey 
arc to be inOucnced. I mention, first of all, llie 
phenomena of that part of the muscular system 
which is normally independent of tlie will. 

We will here i)artic:ularly coasiden* the circulation 
of the blood, and the respiration, as these are 
essentially results of involuntary muscular action, 
A large number of physiological observations have 
been made in this field during hypnosis, in order to 
decide what is the state of the pulse and resiiiralion 
without suggestion. Of cour.se the pulse has Ixurn 
often examined, since this is a simple thing to eh), 
and yet the statements about it are .so contradictory 
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that we only dare to receive them with caution. 
Although some have believed they had discovered 
objective symptoms in changes of the action of the 
heart and the respiration, we cannot, doubt that there 
has been considerable exaggeration. A great accele- 
ration of the pulse and of the respiration has been 
often observed when the method of Braid, or fasci- 
nation (Bremaud), or mesmeric passes (Ochorowicz) 
were employed. The respiration, which was normally 
1 8 per minute has risen to 50, or even more. I have 
myself made a number of experiments on this point, 
and fully agree with Bernheim and Preycr that these 
changes are not so much an effect of the hypnosis as 
of the fixed attention. I believe that it is only the 
effort made which causes these abnormalities ; the 
irregularities in the respiration should probably like- 
wise be ascribed to mental excitement and effort. 
Preyer mentions that the respiration of a person 
looking at a microscopic object often changes ; in the 
same way it displays abnormalities when a person 
believes himself watched. An experienced doctor, 
therefore, prefers to examine the respiration un- 
observed by his patient. In any case I have seen a 
material acceleration of the pulse and respiration set 
in after long strain of attention without a trace of 
hypnosis ; the respiration also became irregular. If 
there is hypnosis, in a little while the irregularity 
and accG-leration cease. I have only seen a few cases 
in which they persisted, but am by no means inclined 
to think this a sign of hypnosis, as some persons 
show an acceleration of pulse and breathing on the 
smallest provocation. Even a conversation is enough 
to induce acceleration. I have also seen persons in 
whom an uncomfortable sitting posture induced 
changes of pulse and respiration. Besides which it 
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must be added that in many people there is an im- 
portant acceleration of pulse and respiration in the 
strong muscular contractions of the cataleptic pheno- 
mena (Braid), and also in tonic contracture (Rumpf)- 
If I made such persons lie quietly down, and avoided 
conversation, physical effort, and mental excitement, 

I never observed any lasting acceleration. On the 
other hand, I have often found a deepened and some- 
what long-drawn respiration, and also a slight 
slowing of pulse, in hypnosis. These were the cases 
which bore a greater external resemblance to sleep,- 
and in which, as I have several times mentioned 
above, there was no important spontaneous move- 
ment. It was also more difficult to induce move- 
ments by suggestion in these cases, Beaunis occa- 
sionally finds an increased blood pressure in the 
pulse, which he does not, however, think of much 
importance. Horsley finds no alteration in the curve 
of the pulse tracing. 

Of any further unsuggested abnormalities of the 
involuntary muscles there is little to be said. Moriz 
Rosenthal has observed vomiting, which he ascribes 
to stimulation of the cerebral cortex. Nausea is 
occasionally observed in frightened or excited 
persons (Friedemann). 

Let us now ask, To what extent can the involuntary’ 
muscular system be influenced by suggestion? The 
peristaltic motion is relatively easy to affect. • I have 
Lad several experiences of the facility with which the 
bowels of some hypnotics are affected by suggestion, 

I say to one of them, “ In halt an hour after awaken- 
ing your bowels will act.” This is certain to happen. 

To-morrow morning at eight your bowels will act.” 
The effect follows. “To-morrow between eight and 
mine your bowels will act three times.” Exactly the 
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same result, though the subject remembers nothing of 
the suggestion on awaking. It is interesting to note 
that the action of aperients can be checked by sug- 
gestion, though this does not often happen. A patient 
takes a dose of castor-oil which is sufficient to procure 
copious action of the bowels. He is told in hypnosis 
that the medicine will only take effect in forty-eight 
hours. The suggestion is effectual, although with this 
person the dose habitually acts quickly and abun- 
dantly (v. Krafft-Ebing). Or let a few drops of water 
be given to the hypnotic with the assertion that it is 
a strong purge ; motion of the bowels follows. Sug- 
gested emetics act in the same way. Tliis is not 
very surprising, as we know that these and other 
functions, even though they are independent of our 
will, are yet under the influence of the mind. Vomiting 
at the sight of disgusting things, and tlie celebrated 
mica panis pills administered as aperients prove this 
well enough. 

In some persons the vessels and the heart can be 
influenced in the same way, as .several cxpcriment.s 
have proved. Diimontpallier has made some, which 
should here be -mentioned. He induced by sugges- 
tion a local increase of temperature of as much as 
3° C. Forel, Beaunis, and F. Myers have also ob- 
served local reddeninjy by suggestion. ]Cven this 
phenomenon should not surprise us too much, since we 
observe" the same sort of va.so-motor di.sturlxincc to 
result from mental condition. I have spoken above 
(p. 69) of the blushing which occurs when any one 
is confused. I will here mention the contrary of 
this— the paleness which often follows fright. And as 
a curiosity I will mention the local reddening of the 
skin which has often been observed in spirit mediums 
(Carpenter, Carl du Prel),and which has been explained 
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as a supernatural phenomenon. As these mediums 
are often at tlxcsc times in a state of trance — that is, in 
a state resembling hypnosis, and perhaps identical 
with it — this phenomenon admits of a perfectly natural 
explanation. 

Some observations have also been made upon the 
influence of suggestion on the action of the heart. I 
myself have often been able to produce a slowing of 
a normal or rapid pulse. However, we should be 
cautious how we draw the conclusion that the sug- 
gestion has affected the nerves of the heart directly ; 
the effect is an indirect one, rather. For, inde- 
pendent of the fact that the action of the heart is 
to a certain degree dependent on the respiration, 
it is likewise under the influence of ideas, which 
affect the emotions. Such ideas have the power 
of quickening or slowing the heart's action ; it is 
possible that the suggestion which retards a quick 
pulse only produces this result indirectly by a re- 
moval of the mental exciting cause, or, vice versd^ 
quickens the pulse by excitement. My observations 
of the quickening and slowing of the heart’s action by 
suggestion leads me to take this view rather than 
that of a direct influence of suggestion on the nerves 
and nerve centres of the heart. In any case it would 
be difficult to exclude this indirect action, especially 
as its effects arc rapid. However, the method is 
of no consequence. Beaunis has seen a momentary 
effect of suggestion in several people without change 
of respiration from suggestion. He has seen the 
pulse fall in consequence of suggestion from 98 beats 
to 92, and then rise to 115 beats. He infers a 
direct action of suggestion upon the inhibitory centre 
of the heart, and thinks himself also obliged to ex- 
clude ideas which affect the mental state, such as 
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are mentioned above, since the effect of the sugges- 
tion was always momentary. But his reasoning on 
this point is not conclusive. 

Respiration, which holds a middle position between 
the voluntary and involuntary movements,^ can also 
be influenced by suggestion. From motives of pru- 
dence I have never continued such experiments for 
longer than half a minute. I suggested to the subject 
that he could not breathe ; an apparently complete 
pause in respiration followed. Jendrassik relates a 
case in which he inhibited respiration for three minutes, 
simply by assuring the subject that he could not 
breathe. In 1853, Beesel reported a case of the mag- 
netic state in which the subject lay from six to eight 
minutes without apparent respiration, and was thought 
to be dead. But shallow respirations are easily over- 
looked. 

We find but scanty accounts of physiological re- 
searches into the processes of secretion during hypnosis. 

Perspiration has often been observed (G. Barth, 
Demarquay, Giraud-Teulon, Heidenhain, Preyer). I 
doubt if the secretion of sweat depends on the hyp- 
nosis ; I believe that it is rather a result of tlic 
straining and excitement of fixed attention. We 
know a little more about the influences of sugges- 
tion. Burot shows that secretion of saliva can be 
induced by suggestion, and Bottey demonstrates the 
same thing of perspiration. Charles Richet shows 
that erection and emission of semen can be ’effected 
by it, so as to produce on the subject an impres- 

^ That is, it is generally involuntary, but up to a certain point 
it is under the influence of the will, and can be accelerated or 
retarded. 
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sion of sexual intercourse. I have incntioned 
above that I have myself seen a In^uiotic’s eyes 
water when it was suj^gested to him tliat lie was 
smelling an onion. By producing emotion it is 
possible to influence the secretion of tears. A gentle- 
man who believed he was a child again, imagined he 
had just been disobedient to his parents, and as he 
asked forgiveness in the hypnotic condition he sh(‘d 
many tears. In a case of increased secretion of 
gastric juice through hypnotic suggestion, Bcrg- 
mann believes that he has exerted Ihcrajicutic in- 
fluence and rendered the gastric juice normal; l)ut 
the evidence is not sufficiently exact to be conclusiv^^ 

The secretion of milk is also under the influence of 
suggestion. A case, whicli only shows, however, the 
indirect influence of suggestion, has been rc|)ort('(l liy 
Hassenstein. In a wet nurse in wliom the .s(H:retion 
had ceased, it again flowed cojiiously liy .siigg<!stinn. 
It had ceased, however, owing to excitement ov<'r tlu' 
child’s condition, and was renewed liy su eji’cstinp; 
away the excitement Grossmann n^ports a i'ast* in 
which the secretion of milk was produced ]>}' dia^ct 
suggestion. 

Heidenhain induced discharge of urine ]>y tickling 
the perinmum. I do not think this phenomenon 
should be regarded as a pliysical reflex ; 1 heVieve 
that the patient emptied the Idatldcr ht^t^ause he 
believed that, he was . intended to do so.* Pnytn* 
mentions this as an example of secretion ; I htild 
a different opinion ; I believe that the patient tlid not 
.yrar/t’ the urine in consc<iucnccof llu'exltu’ual stinmlns 
or command, but merely passed it. fl'his is, ihim, ;i 
motor suggestion. I have oi'ivn hevn abh^ to pinnhuv 
the same effect : ‘‘Aftcu' waking yon must jnakt' wat* r 
five times. 1 he [laticnt is surprised atP‘r the lu'ptin^as 
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that he wishes to make water so often, but obeys. 
Few investigations have been made as to whether the 
kidney secretions can be influenced by suggestion 
However, Wetterstrand mentions results produced in 
diseases of the kidneys which almost justify the con- 
clusion that In certain persons it is possible to influence 
the kidney secretions by suggestion. This is not so 
strange when we reflect that many diseases in which 
there is increased secretion of urine are of nervous 
origin, and that anxiety and fear also appear to 
influence it 

Krafft-Ebing draws conclusions as to the increase 
of intestinal secretions from one experiment He 
suggested to his subject a profuse watery evacuation 
of the bowels, which followed. As the bladder had 
been emptied shortly before, and only a small quantity 
of urates had been found in the urine, Krafft-Ebing 
thinks himself obliged to consider the fluid as an 
increase of the intestinal secretions. 

Some special investigations have been made of the 
organic changes during hypnosis, but no sort of con- 
clusion can be drawn from them in any case. Brock 
finds that in a short hypnosis of twenty minutes' 
duration, with partial catalepsy, the sum of the solid 
constituents and the phosphoric acid decreases ; as 
Striibing has described in catalepsy. But as Brock 
forgot to examine his patients under analogous 
circumstances, sitting quietly without hypnosis 
(Preyer), his experiments are not conclusive. In any 
case no conclusion as to the action of the brain must 
be drawn from them. Brock concludes that the 
activity of the brain is lessened, because the quantity 
of phosphoric acid is decreased. Gilrtler is much 
more cautious in his conclusions. He also finds a 
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difference in the phosphoric acid ; it is true that he 
has not made a sufficient number of comparative 
experiments with the same subject in amaloinais 
circumstances, without hypnosis, lie refrains from 
drawing final conclusions, because to justify these the 
evacuations of the bowels and the respiration must be 
investigated also. A. Voisin and I [araut conclude 
from their investigation of the urine of hy|)notic 
subjects that assimilation is carried on l)eUer during 
hypnosis than in the waking condition, and that 
hypnosis is not a pathological condition. 

The experiments of some investigators wlio pro- 
duced a change in the bodily temperature must be 
reckoned to belong to this section. Krafft-Itbing's 
experiments arc particularly surprising. I Ic succeeded 
in producing any temperature he pleased in his subject 
The most enigmatical point with regard to this appears 
to me to be that the subject showed the exact degree 
of temperature commanded — namely, 36^ ( \— when 
examined by the thermometer. As it is evidently 
utterly out of tlie patients power to innucncc this 
instrument mentally, wc must assume rm aslonisliing 
capacity for regulating the temperature of the body' 
The experiments carried out by Mares and I fellich arc 
very interesting. They often succecdc^d ir> Icnvoiing 
the temperature of a hypnotic from 37'Hk to 34 ’ 5 < 5 C., 
in twenty-four hours. This result was not produced 
by immediate suggestion, l)iit rather by suggestive 
influence on the feelings of cold and warmth. ' I may 
here refer to the experinumts of Lehmann, who in 
himself and in another person found tluat wlust tlie 
subject vividly imagined to himself a rise of tempera- 
ture and feeling of warmth in the hand, there wa*; an 
actual rise of 0.06" C. and 0.02' ( 1 . 
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hypnosis than in the waking condition, and that 
hypnosis is not a pathological condition. 

The experiments of some investigators wlio pro- 
duced a change in the bodily temperature must be 
reckoned to belong to this section. Krafft-ltbing's 
experiments are particularly surprising. I Ic succeeded 
in producing any temperature he pleased in his subject 
The most enigmatical point with regard to this appears 
to me to be that the subject showed the exact degree 
of temperature commanded — namely, (\— when 

examined by tlic thermometer. As it is evidently 
utterly out of tlic patients power to innucncc this 
instrument mentally, we must assume an astonishing 
capacity for regulating the temperature of the body' 
The experiments carried out by Mares and 1 fellich arc 
very interesting, they olten succecdtal ir.' lowering 
the temperature of a hypnotic from 37'Hk to 34*50 C., 
in twenty-four hours. This result was not produced 
by immediate suggestion, l)iit rather by suggestive 
influence on the feelings of cold and warmth. I may 
here refer to the expcnnunits of Lehmann, who in 
himself and in another person found ihnt when tlie 
subject vividly imagined to himself a rise” of tempera- 
ture and feeling of warmth in tlic hand, tliere wa*; an 
actual rise of 0.06" C. and 0,0. V C , 
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I now come to some phenomena which, for the most 
part, will awaken distrust I mean the anatomical 
changes effected by suggestion during hypnosis. But 
however enigmatical this may appear, we have onl}' 
to do with quantitative differences in phenomena, 
which we have observed elsewhere. The physiognomy 
of certain professions — for example, the type of the 
clergy shows how mental processes gradually exercise 
an influence on organic construction. The mental 
moods and occupation impress their stamp by degrees 
upon the physiognomy. 

The most general and frequently repeated experi- 
ment carried out in hypnosis, is to induce the subject 
to believe that a blister has been applied to him, and 
thus to obtain real blisters. The whole collection of 
observations on this point are not free from objection. 
Even when exact accounts of the experiments are 
published, the sceptic has sufficient cause for hesitation. 
But every man of science should be sceptical, not of 
these statements in particular, but of all statements. 
The reason for hesitation with regard to the above 
experiments is, as a rule, the insufficient watching of 
the subject. But if the published experiments are 
not convincing they are at least worthy of considera- 
tion. It is a fundamentally false principle to dispute 
such things a priori^ either because we have not 
ourselves seen them or because they arc rare. This 
false principle is far too much acted on, according to 
my view. For there are certain things which are 
rare ; for example, some monsters, and triplets, and 
also millionaires, and y^et they are none the less to be 
seen sometimes. Every one believes in their existence 
without having .seen them. Consequently, neither 
rarity nor the fact that we have not seen a thing 
ourselves precludes its existence. For this reason the 
rare observations of others are of importance. 
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Among the experiments in this direction I will first 
of all mention the cases in which menorrhagia is 
induced or arrested hy suggestion. It is not to be 
doubled tliat this is practicable in ibe caise of certain 
persons. Imrel has made a whole scries ofcixperiments 
on this point, and has al.so partly confirmed lh(,‘ ac- 
curacy and the effect of suggestion by personal 
investigation. Many other experimenters have also 
been able to confirm the effect of suggestion on 
menstruation (Sperling, A. Voisin, (jascard, Briand). 
Licbcault’s statement that he was never aide to cairst! 
abortion by suggestion is curious. The innucnce of 
suggestion in mcnorrliagia seems less wonderful and 
striking when we reflect how very mucli i)syclucal 
influences othcrwi.se affect it. It is known, for 
cxamt)le, that the periods often become irrc'gidar in 
women who arc alxnit to undergo a surgical opcu'ation. 

I liave mentioned the infiueiK'c of sugg'estion in 
tins place in spite of the fact tluit these ex|)erinumts 
do not, properly speaking, demonstrate an onumi<^ 
influence. We may be concerned here with a va?;n-^ 
motor di.sturbance, which .scu'ondarily induces tlu' 
organic changers. 'Hus appears to prolribUr 

Jcndra.ssik and Krafft-JCbing obtained marks like 
burns on their subjects 1)y nuaans of sugi'vstion. If 
.some object, such a.s a match-lKix, a pair of sei.sstu’s, 
a .snuff-box, a linen-stamp, wa.s pia\s.sed up<Hi the 
skin, and the subject was at the same time told that 
the skin was being burned, a Idistcr in the form td* the 
object resulted. The marks remained a long tinu* 
visible. If the object was pressed upon the IvSi sulr 
of a hysterical patient anarsthelic o!i the rigid, the 
burn appeared symmctricrdly on ihc right as it would 
if reflected in a glass, as couhl I)e esp('ciaJly seen wh<m 
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letters were used. Jendrdssik maintains that deception 
was absolutely excluded in these cases of suggested 
burns. Besides this, a dermatologist, Lipp, at one 
of the experiments, declared that it would be im- 
possible to cause the suggested lesion mechanically or 
chemically. Burns caused by suggestion have often 
been observed in the Salpetriere. The same may be 
said of the experiments of Bourru, Burot, and Berjon, 
who induced bleeding by suggestion in the same 
subject as Mabille, Ramadicr, and Jules Voisin. 
Puysegur had witnessed the same thing. Bleeding of 
the nose appeared at command in the above-mentioned 
subject, and later on bleeding from the skin at a time 
decided on beforehand. When the skin had been 
rubbed with a blunt instrument in order to give point 
to the suggestion, bleeding of the skin is said to have 
appeared at command, the traces of which were visible 
three months later. It is interesting that in the case 
of this person, who was hemiplegic and anmsthetic on 
'the right side, the suggestion would not take effect on 
that side. Mabille’s observations of this subject arc 
particularly interesting, because they show that a 
person in hypnosis can cause these bleedings by auto- 
suggestion, Unfortunately the accounts we possess 
of such cases do not enable us to draw a definite 
conclusion as to whether contact will induce bleeding 
under other circumstances (F. Myers). Meanwhile 
we mustVemember that the bleeding did not follow 
closely on the contact, which would Iiavc been the 
case if the effect were mechanical. Berjon reminds 
us, also, that precautionary measures were taken to 
prevent the subject from touching his own arm, and 
thereby causing a wound,. Artigalas and Remond 
have published the case of a woman of twenty-two in 
whom tears of blood appeared. By suggestion it was 
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also possible to call out bloody sweat im her hand. In 
the abbreviated report, which filonc 1 have seen, it is 
not stated whether the .sweat was subjected to a 
m'croscopical and chemical aiial 3 esis. 

Everybody will here remember the stigmatic.s of the Koukui 
C atholic Church. IMceding of the skin is said to a|)pear in 
them, generally in spots which correspond to the wounds of 
Christ. It was first observed in Francis of Assisi, on whom 
Eournct has lately written at length. I>ournet asserts tlial the 
opinion of the [phenomenon as not a matter o^’ decciption or ol 
miracle, but as the result of heightene.d imaginative |>o\v(‘r, by 
no means new; even in the thirteenth century Jacolpus de \'oiv* 
gine so regarded it. The best known is [.ouisc Lateau, of hois 
d’liainc, near hlons, who was much talked of in 1868. It apjMMrs 
from the literature concerning her, that tiu; anatomical })r<»cess 
v;as rather a complicated one in her case (X’ircliow, ladchvre). 
lUisters first appeared, and .afler lliey Ipursi there was Ipleeding 
from the true skin (cvr/u/j/), without any visible injin y. I will 
not enter into the ((ueslion of siiunlalion, wbieb a tlot tot , 

Warloinont, decide<l was impossible, after penauial inve;>t ij;ati(»n. 
Delbceuf and others believe that the {phenomena were catciod 
by auto-suggestion. Lateau dirccletl her own attentioji roio' 
tinually to those parts of her body w'hich .slu; knew con c^sjunnh’d 
to the wounds of Christ, and the anatomical I(‘si<jn:i resulted 
from this strain of attention, as in other castes frtPiu external 
suggestion. Virchow, as is known, thought that fraud or miracle 
were the only alternatives. In the welbknown case (»r Catherine 
Emmerich the bleedings are said to have ap}K?ared while she 
was looking at the crucifi.x. Without deciiliiig as to tin? reality 
of these phenomena, since no scientifu: investi:;ation was under- 
taken, or was even possible, I will remark that aj, prestnu a 
natural explanation of the facts is po.s.sil>le, because .sue h tluiggi 
can be induced Ipy suggestion in a suilaljle nunUal stale. 'The 
conditions resemble each other; the ecstasy of I.attsm lia^ a 
great likeness to the hypnotic slate. Ih'siasy and hypiuihi 
have many points in common, and are, [anliaps, identical t uu 
d i t i 0 n s ( M an tegaz/.a ) . 

I’lie Catholic clergy, many <»f whom, as Sanclia. Ilerca’., 
condemn hypnotism altogether, object to the itlenliiltsitiou af 
stigmatizdtion with suggested bleeding. Meric denies the 
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possibility of a comparison. But Meric docs not reflect that 
an auto-suggestion in ecstasy may have exactly the same elfect 
as an external suggestion. Meric maintains that stigmatics are 
certainly not in an abnormal condition, but quite awake. But 
as far as Lateaii is concerned, she was evidently not awake ; 
that is, if we take it for granted there was no fraud in the 
case. Lateau spoke to certain persons only ; consequently 
some rapport existed as in hypnosis. 

The experiments of Dclhoeuf also belong to the 
class of organic lesions. He experimented, in common 
with Winiwarter and Hcnrijcan, and he produced 
symmetrical burns, and made one of the wounds 
painless by suggestion. It was observed in this case 
that the painless wound showed a much greater 
tendency to heal, and, in particular, that the inllam- 
mation showed no tendency to spread. As, however, 
there are some slight anomalies, the experiments are 
not fully convincing. 

I now come to some experiments in which the hyp- 
notic was told that a blister had been applied to him, 
which blister was really only an ordinary piece of 
paper. As Binet and Fere inform us, this experiment 
was first made as long ago as 1840, by the Italian 
doctor, Pr^jalmini, and Du Frel tells us that in 1819 
a sloughing of the skin was obtained on a hypnotized 
somnambule of Celicurre de TAupepin, by means of 
a piece of linen, although the linen had been applied 
like a simple plaster. Focachon, an apothecary of 
Charmes, has recently repeated the experiment. 
Sometimes alone, and sometimes in company with 
the Nancy investigators, he has applied pieces of 
paper, suggesting that they were blisters. He is said 
to have often produced blistering. Beaunis has pub- 
lished an exact report of some experiments of this 
kind. After the suggestion had lasted twenty-one 
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hours the paper was taken off, and it was found lliat 
the skin was thickened, dead, and of a yellowish 
tint; later, perhaps as a result of the pressure of 
the clothes, several small blisters appeared, I'he 
reverse experiment has also been successfully made 
by the Nancy investigators ; the effect of a real 
blister has been counteracted by suggestion. Meunicr 
has published an account of such an experiment made 
at Nancy. Ford, of Zurich, who has done so much 
for the development of hypnotism in Switzerland aiul 
Germany, has often tried to produce organic changes 
by means of suggestion. Thus, after an endeavour 
to produce blisters by suggestion little pustules of 
acne appeared. Besides this, Prof. Ford has made 
some other experiments, the results of whidi he has 
kindly allowed me tcj publisli. 

The experiments were made on a nurs(\ tuanity- 
three years old, who is not at all li^’slerical. .She is 
the daughter of plain country people, and has beam 
for a long time an attendant in the Ziirich Lunatic 
Asylum, which I'ord directs. He lliinks her a capahl(\ 
honest person, in no way inclined to deceit, dim 
experiments were as follows : A guinnicd Libel was 
fixed upon her chest above each breast ; the l>aper 
was square. In no ease was an irritating [»uin used. 
At midday Ford suggested that a blister had been 
put on the left side ; and at six o’clock in the evening 
a moist spot had appeared in this place ; the .skin 
was swollen and reddened around it, and a little in- 
flammation had appeared also on the right side, but 
much less. hVn'd then did away with tlu‘ sugg;eiit inn. 
On the next: day tlK'n.: was a .scab on the left si<ie, 
Ford liad not watched the nur.se between noun and 
six o’clock, but had suggested that slie i:uuld not 
scratch herself. The other nursc.s said that the sub- 
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ject could not raise her hand to her clicst, and made 
vain attempts to scratch. Forel repeated tlic experi- 
ment later ; he put on the paper at 11.45 
ordered the formation of blisters in two and a half 
hours. Little pain was suggested, and the nurse 
therefore complained but little. At two o’clock Forel 
looked at the paper on the left side, for which the 
suggestion had been made, and saw around it a large 
swelling and reddening of the skin. The paper could 
be with difficulty removed. A moist surfece of the 
epidermis was then visible, exactly square like the 
paper. Nothing particular appeared under the paper 
on the right side. Ford then suggested the dis- 



appearance of the pain, inflammation, &c. In spite 
of this the place suppurated, and was discharging for 
eight days, and the scab lasted for some time. Even 
when Prof. Foi'd related this to me, seven weeks later, 
the place was still brownish. The nurse was a little 
annoyed "and uneasy about the experiment, and she 
was not strictly watched while it lasted. 

A few days after this experiment Forel drew two 
light crosses with the point of a blunt knife on the 
same person. They did not bleed. Anotlier cross 
(shown in Fig. i) was made on the inner side of each 
fore-arm. Several doctors were present Iforel sug- 
gested the appearance of blisters on the right side. 
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The injury, such as it was, did not cause the wheal ; 
for if it had, the same thing would have appeared on 
the other side of the subject It may be objected 
that the same force may not have been used to make 
the mark on both sides. However, it should be said 
that the nurse was not one of those persons who get 
a wheal whenever their skin is slightly stimulated. 
This seems conclusive to me. She showed wheals, 
only when bitten by gnats. When her skin was 
scraped it showed a disposition to redden, but wheals 
never formed. She had, besides, often been scratched 
by insane patients, but no remarkable result had ever 
been observed. 

It should be added that there are [)cople who 
develop wheals under mental c.xcitcment without 
hypnosis. A very trustworthy observer told me cd’ 
the case of a person who had once been much 
frightened by a thunderstorm, and who showed after- 
wards wheals with a red border whenever a stcann was 
approaching. 

It is to be understood that great caution is necessary 
in dealing with experiments in which anatomical 
injury is caused by suggestion. This is all the more 
necessary because by certain spiritualists these experi- 
ments are regarded as proving that the soul is an 
organising as well as a thinking power. Apart from 
this, as already mentioned, it sometimes happens that 
no sufficient precautions against deception arc adopted, 
so that many experiments lose in significance. . This 
is unfortunately the case with Heboid's successful 
removal of a wart by suggestion in a hysterical 
subject 
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( 2 ) Psyc/io/tuir. 

In the forc^oini^’ sections; we have sUiilied the 
physical chaipi;cs of h}'pnosis. W’c have s<‘(‘n h<t\v 
strikingly suggestion niotlifies the (lilTercnt fvnu:ii<His. 
I have already Iiatl occasion to touch upon s»>rne 
psychical phenomena, closely eonneteted with the 
physical In what follows I shall frisiuenily he 
obliged to refer to the physical plK:noinena, the 
variations in wliich, during In-puosis, are |nn'ely tlu‘ 
result of changed central [>rot:esst‘s. ( )ur convduNion'-; 
as to these (.aaitral processes must be drawn, Uuag 
from the [)h\‘sical functions. 

Wo shall now .study the chancres which tlie incnta! 
functions underip) durini; lu pno: is. A » a matter td 
course, 1 shall not itop' eaclt individual mental 
action ; I shall on!}' dist tics mu h a^> <ue i hai at imi'.iit: 
from our jjreseni l>oint of view'. 

For praeiic'al nsisous I must first spt'ak of tint 
memory, because it tlettn’mines tlu* <dher p'.jshit a! 
activitie.s. Without memni)' no action fd tlu* undei’. 
standinif is jiossible. hhmiory durfng and after h\ |e 
nosis has btam spt cially .sindici! by Riclud, Ihdbunt, 
Dichas, Beuunis, and Tiires, 

Metnury, in its bmailcst seii'^ts ‘ en a-, tlncc |farts : fieaty, 
of the power of retaining id(M> ; 'a-Mindly, nt the pnwet el n’- 
producing these ideas ; ihinUys of the* power e>f tvt e;un/yi|: tlir 
ideas and of localizing theitt court ily in llte p.ea. nmkr 
this clear, let ns tala* any event whit h we reinrinhrr iVji 
exavnpl<‘, a stweu* srttldinj* j'iven to ns hy a n\n lun. ’| he 
mrinoiy in tliis t ase a* Is in jhu'r w.t) in flu* In 4 pin e, wh.U 
is said is received anti retainetl in it ; in the sts tnnl plat t% ihi* 
memory ran reproduce the let turc ; ami in the ihini pin r, wi^ 
can place It in its correct position in time, Iw retailing its jchu 
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tion to other events, &c. It will be made clear in what follows 
that under certain circumstances these different processes ot 
the memory show abnormalities in hypnosis. 

The retention of ideas in hypnosis has been little 
investigated. Beaunis has found no essential differ- 
ence in this respect between hypnosis and waking life. 
Max Dessoir has also made experiments, whose 
results he has communicated to me. From these it 
appears the memory is weakened in hypnosis, when 
this is not prevented by suggestion. Dessoir repeated 
a number of syllables which the hypnotic was to try 
to remember ; a suggestion of improved memory was 
carefully avoided. Under these circumstances the 
hypnotized subject remembered fewer syllables than 
did the same person awake. The older mesmerists, 
on the contrary, believed that the memory was 
intensified in the magnetic sleep ; poems could be 
learnt by heart in a much shorter time than in the 
normal state. However, these investigators did not 
avoid suggestion. 

Is the chain of memory in ordinary life broken by 
the hypnosis or not ? It was formerly supposed that 
a break in the memory occurred, because the subject 
always forgot on awaking what had taken place dur- 
ing hypnosis. But this view has not proved correct 

In the lighter hypnotic stages, specially in the first 
group, .no abnormality of memory is found ; the 
subject remembers everything in the hypnosis which 
concerns his normal life, and after the hypnosis re- 
members all that has occurred. In the deeper hyp- 
noses it is very different ; they belong for the most 
part to the second group, and there is loss of memory’- 
after the hypnosis. The subject is much astonished 
when he hears what he has done during the hypnosis — 
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that he has been running about, that he has had 
hallucinations, &c. Often, however, a dim memory 
persists, like the memory of a dream. I suggest to 
some one the hallucination of a bird flying about the 
room ; the hypnotic tries to catch it, amuses himself 
for a long time with it, gives it sugar, puts it in an 
imaginary cage, and so on ; after waking he dimly 
remembers that he has seen a bird, but that is all ; lie 
certainly does not believe that he has left his seat. 
However, there are certain people who recall every- 
thing after being told what they have done. 

In other cases, associations of ideas will call up 
memory. A hint is given to the hypnotic after the 
awakening and everything recurs to him (Heidenhain). 
There is something of this sort in dreams ; we very 
often remember a whole dream when we see some 
object that is in any way connected with it (Dcl- 
bceuf\ The same thing happens when a person is 
able to repeat a quotation or a poem directly he has 
heard the first words. Let us consider an example in 
hypnosis. I suggest a great concert to a subject ; he 
hears various pieces, and among them the overture to 
“ Martha” ; meanwhile he eats his supper at the con- 
cert, drinks his beer, and talks to imaginary people. 
After the awakening there is no trace of memory. I 
ask him then if he knows the opera of “ iMartha ” ; 
this suffices to recall nearly all the events of the 
hypnosis. Sometimes memory is aroused in the same 
way by pure chance, after a longer or shorter intervaL 
X. believes in hypnosis that he sees a number cf 
persons at my house whose presence I have suggested 
to him. X. goes through several scenes with them, 
but remembers nothing on awaking. Only when he 
meets one of these people several days later does the 
whole thing recur to him. Delboeuf draws attention 
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to one method of making the memory last ; he thinks 
that subjects remember any hypnotic event if they 
are awakened in the middle of it ; but this is certainly 
not universally true (Gurney). It sometimes happens 
that the first or last occurrences are remembered, 
while all the others are forgotten. It has often been 
obsen’ed that memory after awakening can be pro- 
duced by a special effort of the hypnotist (Bleuler, 
Pierre Janet). Some persons remember all the hyp- 
notic proceedings during their nightly sleep ; it is not 
rare for the hypnotic dream to be repeated in natural 
sleep. 

However, in some cases, chiefly In the deepest hyp- 
noses, memory cannot be recalled by any of the above- 
named expedients, though some think that a carefully 
directed conversation will always re-constitute it 
through the association of ideas. In such cases there 
is complete loss of memot*}^ in the waking state. Such 
a person does not even generally know how long he 
was in the hypnotic state. On the other hand the 
subject remembers in hypnosis all that has happened 
in previous hypnoses. Things that happened in hyp- 
noses dating many }’ears back, even as many as ten, 
may be recalled, although they are completely for- 
gotten in the waking state. Wolfart relates the case 
of a woman who remembered in the magnetic sleep 
all that had taken place in a magnetic sleep thirteen 
years before, although in the meantime she had never 
recollected it 

Events of the normal life can also be remembered 
in hypnosis, even when they have apparently been long 
forgotten. This increased power of memory is called 
hypermnesia. Benedikt relates a case of it. An 
English officer in Africa was hypnotized by Hansen, 
and suddenly began to speak a strange language. 
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This turned out to be Welsh, which he had learnt as 
a child, but had forg-otten. Breuer and Freud point 
out that many eases of hysteria are called forth by 
some psychic moment that the patient cannot recall 
in the waking condition, though hypnosis may again 
lu'ing it back to mcanory. 

Such eases as these recall others wliich arc men- 
tioned in the literature of hypnotism ; for example, 
tlie famous one of the servant who sudden! \' sj)oke 
I Ie!.)rew. She also, in an abnormal state of conscious- 
ness, spoke a language which she did not know, l>ut 
which she had often heard when young in the house 
of a clergyman. We hear of like cases of hyper- 
mnesia in dreams. Maury, whose investigations on 
tl\c suhje 1 of dreams are classic, relates a numl)er of 
things which relurne<l to his memor}' in dreams, 
although when awake he knew nothing about them. 
The heightened faculties of hypnotic sul)jects of 
wlu'ch we so often hear, and which we can observe in 
auto-hypnosis als(\ mv, a result of this increased 
power of recollection. Many apparently su])ernatiiral 
facts may l)e explained in this way. Among these 1 
may mention the carefully constructed religious ad- 
dresses, sonudimes supposed to be inspired, which are 
delivered by pn’oiis but umahicated fanatics in a 
peculiar ps}'chical slate of ecstasy ; and the elo- 
c|uencc occasionally di.splayed by some s])inlualistic 
mediinns in trance belong;s to the same category^ 
Bastian also dcscril)es such increase of natural powers 
in hypnosis among .srivage population.s. In many 
cases other factors may he at work besides the im- 
provement of memory, such as hypcncstliesia of the 
organs of sense, ike, A characteristic example is 
furnished l)y the journeyman-smith, Kdhn, at a [)lacc 
near Danzig, The report furnished by J^ecsel in 1853 
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shows that insufficient criticisin was CKcrted. Ifiis 
author recognizes Kohn’s ability to repeat passages 
from the Bible with literal accuracy when in the mag- 
netic state, but he relies on the subject’s assertion 
that he had not previously read the Ihble. J^ccscl 
thinks that Kohn was not drawing on his memory, 
since he himself denied this, but tliat some super- 
natural influence had given him this power. 

Dreams, also, which have occurred in natural sleep 
are sometimes reproduced in hypnosis, although they 
may have been forgotten on waking. It is naturally 
very difficult to judge of the accuracy with which 
dreams are reported. But as dreams sometimes lead 
to talking in sleep, it is then possible to make 
observations. I know of a case in which a person 
betrayed his dreams by talking in his sleep ; the loss 
of memory which followed on waking disappeared in 
hypnosis, and the dream was remembered. A bcci- 
fellow was able to confirm the accuracy of the 
recollection. 

But, apart from these cases of hypcriTmcsia it is cha- 
racteristic that in the deeper hypnotic states not only 
the events that have taken place in earlier hypnoses 
are remembered, but also the events of waking life. 
On the other hand, in the waking state the events of 
that state alone are remembered. This state of things 
is named ''double consciousness {double cofiscicjice 
in the -broad sense of the term). It was evidently 
well known to the old mesmerists— Kluge and 
Deleuze, for example— and was later observed by 
Braid, though not in the early part of his experience. 

The state of double consciousness is also found under patho- 
logical conditions. One of the best-known cases was publi.s]u.‘d 
by Azam. The life of the patient for nearly thirty years was 
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one of whom made the suggestion to the other, as is 
proved by the conversation she carried on with her- 
self. The subject’s recollection of all that he has 
experienced in earlier hypnoses is most important. 
The possibility of hypnotic training depends upon 
this, and it is also a frequent cause of error in new 
experiments, since they are easily spoiled by memory 
of the earlier ones. I say to the hypnotic (X.), You 
will now raise your Left leg.” X. docs so. While 
I make the siigge.stion I unintentionally take hold of 
his right hand. When, in a later hypnosis, I take 
hold of his right hand, he again raises his left leg. 
Evidently he remembers the first event, and regards 
the taking of his hand as an order to lift his leg. It 
is probable that the new reflexes which Born thought 
he had discovered, and which I have mentioned 
before, came about in this manner. 

I have hitherto described the state of things when 
suggestion is liot called into play. Suggestion exer- 
cises a most active influence. In the first place, 
hypermnesia can be increased by suggestion ; though 
as far as I know no careful investigations have yet 
been made on this point. But we possess many 
accounts of careful investigations into the possibility 
of inducing errors of memory (paramnesia), or failures 
of memory (amnesia) ; Bertrand collected many ob- 
servations on these points. These memories may 
consist - of former perceptions ; the suggestive in- 
fluence of these former perceptions has often been 
observed ; by means of them the subject may be 
completely deluded about his former experiences. 
As these suggestions have a certain retroactive 
force, they are called retroactive suggestions ; or, as 
they are concerned with sense perceptions altered 
by suggestion into sense delusions, they are some- 
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times called retroactive hallucinations. They arc 
positive or negative, according as a new erroneous 
memory is created or an old one annulled. I say to 
a subject, You remember that wc went to Potsdam 
yesterday, and took a drive on the Havel ? ” Tlu) 
suggestion takes effect, and tho gentleman at once 
begins to relate his experiences in Potsdam. This is 
a retroactive positive hallucination. Again, “ 
have just been running extremely fast ; }a)ii ran half 
a mile as hard as you could go.” In this case the 
delusion of memory is so great that palpitation and 
gasping for breath follow, in consequence of the 
imaginary race (Delbceiif). These arc positive retro- 
active hallucinations, because the hypnotic believes 
he has experienced something which did not really 
happen. The following would l)e a retroactive^ 
negative hallucination, as the hypnotic here forgets 
something which did happen; I say .to him, “ \hni 
have not had any dinner ; you have not liad any 
breakfast.” Upon wlu'ch he immediately feds 
hungry, as he thinks he has had nothing to cat 
since he got up. 

Many motor disturbances of whicli I have before 
spoken may be reckoned as related to amnesia, or 
JOSS of memory. For example, when I tell somebody 
that he cannot lift his arm, or that he cannot speak, 
I am sometimes dealing with loss of memory, l)ecaiis(: 
a movement is made impossible if the menKuy of it 
cannot first be called up. I'his is the case in thos(; 
paralyses which some French authors (Binet, lYa-e) 
call paralysics paraly.sis for a special 

act. Such a paralysis is not followed l)y total 
functional incapacity of a whole group of rmiscl<\s' ; 
the function is rather interfered with for one particular 
use only. The incapacity to say or to sew, ior 
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example, would be a paralysis for a special act ; if the 
person could not speak or move his arm at all, this 
would be a total paralysis. It is possible in this way 
to deprive the subject of all memory of the letter a, so 
that he can neither speak nor write it. These forms 
of loss of memory become very clear when we consider 
the disturbances which may be produced by sugges- 
tion in the signs we use for mutual comprehension ; 
that is, in vocal sounds, gestures, and writing. It is 
possible to produce almost all kinds of aphasia experi- 
mentally, as Kussmaul, Arndt, and others have 
clearly demonstrated. We can cause any one to 
forget a language he has learnt — French, for example 
(Forel, Frank) ; we can make writing impossible 
(agraphia). By a suitabk suggestion a hypnotic can 
be deprived of the power of making himself under- 
stood by facial expression (amimia). Drawing, 
sewing, every form of activity in fact, can be pre- 
vented by suggestion. 

It is known that there is a particular group of dis- 
turbances of speech in which the perception of words 
is wanting; this is called sensory or amnesic aphasia. 
The patient still attaches ideas to words. But it is 
possible by means of suggestion to deprive him not 
only of the perception of a word or letter the 
letter a), and of the consequent power to write and 
speak it ; he can also be deprived of the idea which 
he attaches to such a word or letter. This difference 
will become clear if we observe the behaviour of a 
person under the different circumstances. If he re- 
tains the idea of the letter he is conscious of his 
inability to utter or write it ; he is aware that he is 
writing or speaking nonsense, and even tries to avoid 
using words in which the letter a appears (Max 
Dessoir). But if he is deprived of the conception or 
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idea of the letter, he is no longer surprised that he 
cannot write or speak it. This becomes still more 
interesting in post-hypnotic suggestion. It is possible 
to cause a post-hypnotic loss of memory, and to make 
the subject invariably replace one letter by another. 
I told a hypnotic that after he was awakened lie 
would always say e instead of a. I woke him, and 
asked, “Are you awake?’" “Jc” (Ja), he replied. 
“ What have you been doing? ” “ Ich heb geschlefen ” 
(ich habe geschlafen). The subject laughed, but was 
at the same time slightly annoyed, and was perfectly 
aware that he was talking nonsense. But if the idea 
a were also missing, the subject would say e instead 
of a without observing it. 

I have shown above that subjects may be made to 
forget certain of their experiences (negative retro- 
active hallucinations). 

In the same way whole periods can be made io 
vanish from the subject’s consciousness. M r. X., who 
is forty-three years old, was told, “You no longtu' 
remember anything that has hapj[)eiied to you siiH:e 
you were thirty!” This sufficed to cause a blank in 
X.’s consciousness. lie was unable to answer any 
questions about this period ; he did not know how he 
made my acquaintance, nor how he got into my 
room; when such questions were put to him he 
shrugged his shoulders and answered, “ I don’t 
know.” 

It is possible to carry this still further, and trans- 
port the subject back to an earlier period of his life. 
In this case the subject finds no ga])s in his nuanury ; 
he believes that he is living in this earlier time, aiu! 
brings his present surroundings into relaUdm witlt it. 
Here is a man who fought at St Privat in the loxau h 
war. His age was forty-one ; I suggested to him tliat 
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he was nineteen years younger, and in the battle. 
He stood up at once, gave military orders, and com- 
manded the artillery to fire. When I asked him if 
he knew Dr. Moll, he said, “No; my doctor’s name 
is R. I do not know Dr. Moll.’' He knew nothing 
that had happened since the battle ; he was unaware 
of the rheumatism for which I was treating him ; he 
said he was quite well. When I asked him who I 
was, he replied that he did not know. It was inte- 
resting that he could not be induced to retreat ; I 
tried to make him take a few steps backward, but he 
replied, “ I will not retreat one stop without orders.” 
I suggested that the enemy was still approaching, but 
nothing would induce him to retreat. When I drew 
his attention more and more upon myself, and told 
him that he must know who I was, the situation 
suddenly altered. He recognized me, and knew his 
real age, but had no idea of what had just passed. 

I caused a lady, set 34, to believe that she was 
eight years old again. She spoke to her doll in a 
childish voice, cried when she thought I was about 
to take it away, and called for her mamma. 

Finally, it is possible to make a person believe that 
he has never been born. Even this suggestion will 
be accepted, and the consciousness will be an absolute 
blank, 

In recent times Krafft-Ebing’s attempts have 
attracted attention. He endeavoured to obtain an 
experimental solution of the question (to which I 
have already referred) as to whether events which 
have disappeared from consciousness can be brought 
back during hypnosis. The method employed by 
Krafft-Ebing was different from that previously 
mentioned. He tried to solve the question by 
placing the subject back in some earlier period of 
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life, and endeavouring to discover if forgollcii events 
of childhood were recalled. He considers that his 
experiments settle this question in the affinnativc. 

New memories can be created at the time the old 
ones are cancelled. This is the case willi the pheno- 
menon which Charles Richet describes Jis obJcAtivatiofi 
des types. In this case the subject believes himself 
another personality, another being; not only do many 
memories connected with his own ego disappear, hut 
he also endeavours to connect the remaining memo- 
ries with his suggested personality. Durand dc ( Iros 
was acquainted with these phenomena; he appears to 
have studied them in America, where they were alrt’udy 
observed in 1840. 

I told a certain Mr. X. that he was Dr. Moll, ami 
that I was Mr. X. ; iq)on which lie asked me to take 
a seat, that he might hypnotize me. lie did hypnotize 
me; that is, he went carefully through the pnx'ess 
which I go through with him, and did not forgc:l to 
make several pleasant .suggestions. 

I experimented with another man, in wlioin these 
phenomena are very easily produccik lie would 
represent with dramatic vividne.ss any thararJta* 
which was within the grasp of his itleas. I told 
him, “You arc Napoleon I.,” npfin which lu; 
assumed the famous posture of Napolt'on after 
the battle of Waterloo, but spoke German, as ho 
did not know French. As ITcdcrick the Grr'at, lu* 
walked with a crutch in the well-known gait, and 
knew nothing about railroad.s. Subjects can bo 
made to believe they are animals ; tliey will l>ark 
like dogs, or croak like frogs. They can even be 
changed by suggestion into inanimate ohjeels, such 
as stoves, chairs, tables. When X. thinks himself a 
chair he crouches down on both legs ; when it is 
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suggested that the chair has a broken leg, he sinks 
his knee to the ground and rests on one leg ; when 
he is a carpet he lies flat and motionless. These 
experiments in suggestion may be carried still further. 
“You are made of glass/’ I say to a subject; he 
stands perfectly still. When I tell another that he 
is made of marble, he stands stiffly and cannot be 
moved ; but directly he believes himself to be made 
of wax he becomes plastic and allows himself to be 
placed in any attitude. 

Baret reports that in a certain form ot insanity 
often occurring in Japan, the subject believes that he 
has been changed into a fox, and speaks in a strange 
voice It is popularly believed that such a person 
is possessed by a fox, and the condition is called 
Kitsune-tsuki. The transformation of a hypnotized 
person into an animal is certainly allied to this 
phenomenon. 

It should be remarked that the subject always 
obeys, even when he believes himself an inanimate 
object. Moreover, hypnotized subjects are by no 
means always consistent ; they often forget their part, 
though this may be generally prevented by training. 
For example, another person, whom I had changed 
into Frederick the Great, travelled contentedly in a 
railway carriage, evidently not reflecting that there 
were no railways in those days. Another, whom I 
had carried back into the year 1864, spoke of the new 
German Empire, of the Emperor William, and so on. 
In spite of such inconsistencies, the mental images 
are much more consistent with hypnotics than with 
many lunatics who believe themselves to be kings 
and prophets. The inconsistencies of lunatics arc 
much greater, and hypnotics sooner get rid of them. 
Besides this, when they represent a new personality, 
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memories of former experiences disappear more corn™ 
pletely than is the case with liinatif's (Cullcrre). 

The change of personality in hypnotic subjects has often been 
compared with the performances of actors. It is a fact that the 
actor who himself creates the idea of his part, and allows him- 
self to be governed by it, will play his part the best. This is 
the opinion of Duinesnil ; others— for example, the famous 
Clairon — held a different opinion on this ])oint. In any case 
few actors are aljlc to accommodate and assimilate tlieinselves 
to their own idea of a clinractcr, that of Julius (sesar, as 
thoroughly as a hypnotic subject can do. 'The subject i'i not 
distracted by sense perceptions, while the most ac< <)m|dished 
actor cannot always avoid being affected by his surrnumlings. 
Some actors, in order to play their parts as naturally as |n>ssihh,% 
call up imaginary oljjects by ft>n:c of imagination, so a;> to 
place themselves amongst suital)lo .surroundings. 

These changes of personality, and ilic chan; fi up, of hypnotic 
subjects into animals, remind us forcibly of the stories of 
changing men into animals (/.oanthropia), whiiii was oi < asiou' 
ally epidemic in the hliddlc Ages and later. PetJplc believed 
themselves changed into animals usually inl{» vvt jives, Sut:li 
persons attacked and tore others, tind displayed tlu! licrce” 
ness and the instincts of wild beasts, 'rhis phemunenon was 
supposed to be the work of the devil ; Johann Wier tells u» 
many strange things til.)oul it. Herodotus ami Tliny immliou 
like phenomena. 

Graphological investigations liavo hetm undertaken 
in several quarters in order to decide whether tiu,* 
handwriting of the li 3 q)n<)lized subject changes with 
the personality, and if the change betirs any relation 
to the suggested personality, Cdiangj.'s have beten 
observed (I-ombroso, I'crrari, I lericourl, Kieh<;t 
Varinard, Maycras). 1110 ex|)ert 1 lodes, Iuhvoxst, 
thinks that the sulqecLs' writing is inwer alteissl 
such a degree as not to be recognizable. I Intve 
never seen changes of handwriting follow ua chanp;es 
of personality ; only when I placed tlu: sulyects in 
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different periods of life has the handwriting altered. 
As children they wrote awkwardly and made faults 
of spelling ; as old people they wrote shakily. 
The trials made with Krafft-Ebing’s patient, who 
wrote different hands, corresponding to the different 
earlier periods of her life, are very interesting ; but, 
unluckily, the writing could not be compared with the 
true normal writing of the subject at those periods. 
NueFs statement that in hypnosis the writing always 
differs from the subject’s normal hand, and that con- 
sequently hypnotic signatures may always be distin- 
guished from others, seems to me too general. He is 
probably right when he says that in many cases the 
writing of hypnotic subjects is irregular and spas- 
modic. 

I will here remark that all the above-mentioned 
suggestions influencing the memory can also be made 
post-hypnotic, and in all hypnoses it is only neces- 
sary to tell the subjects before awakenhig them that 
they will remember everything, and they will do so. 
Also, in some of the hypnotic states, memory may be 
prevented by command. We can also cause loss of 
memory of particular events or things ; for example, 
we can prevent the recollection of certain letters, as 
we have seen before. Retroactive hallucinations can 
be transferred to waking life in the same way. I say 
to a subject in my house, “You know that we drank 
two bottles of wine just now, and that we had roast 
goose for supper.” When he answers, “Yes,” I 
further tell him that after he wakes he will remember 
all about it. He wakes and relates it all ; he declares 
he has eaten too much, and that the wine has made 
his head heavy ; he even thinks himself slightly 
intoxicated. This is a purely imaginary intoxication 
produced by suggestion Hytten relates an even 
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more interesting ease ; he says he has cured real 
intoxication by suggestion. 

These delusions of memory may last for weeks and 
months. However, I have seen them disap[)car a 
short time after waking. A man, who directly afUn* 
waking believed he had seen his mother at my house 
before the hypnosis, forgot all about it after a few 
minutes. We had spoken of other things in the 
meantime, and this probably caused the rapid 
oblivion. Bernheim has lately shown that in some 
cases the subject forgets not only what has taken 
place during the hypnosis, but also what immetliaKdy 
preceded it, and this without any kind of suggestion 
having been made. 

I shall speak of these delusions of incnuny tnmskured 
to waking life when I discuss tlic legal side of the question. 
Bernlieim first pointed out their great importance, and rightly 
called attention to analogous occurrences in waking life. For 
example, there are people who will repeat a lie so often that at 
last they no longer know whether they are lying or not. 'I he 
mental image is called up again and again as they talk, and 
each time becomes more vivid, bernheim also slunvs that 
complete delusions of memory can be induced in certain people 
without their ever having been hypnotized. It is only ner'cssary 
to repeat to them confidently that such and such a thing has 
happened, and they become unable to distinguish fact front 
fiction. 

I have already mentioned several ca.ses in wltich 
changes of memory in the waking state have l>eeti 
caused by post-hypnotic suggestion. The meinor}' 
in later hypnoscs can be influenced in the same wayc 
For instance, wc can make the loss of memory, or 
the paramnesia above mentioned, continue in lalt-r 
hypnoscs. And the subject may be made to forp^et 
in later hypnoscs what happened in the earlier one-., 
just as he may be made to forget in the waking state 
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what has happened in hypnosis. It suffices to tell 
him that in later hypnoses he will not remember this 
or that. 

I have said above that hypnotic subjects remember 
the events of earlier hypnoses in later ones. But this 
statement needs some limitation, apart from what has 
just been said. In the first place, we see that when 
there is a change of personality, there is generally 
loss of memory also ; a subject as Napoleon does 
not remember what he did as Frederick the Great. 
I further mention some little unconscious actions, 
which cannot be recalled to the subject’s memory ; I 
say, for example, In five minutes you will say, 
‘Ha!’ three times.” The subject obeys, but remembers 
nothing about it later. In the same way certain 
post-hypnotic suggestions may be obeyed in a new 
hypnosis, and the subject may be unconscious that 
they were suggested in an earlier one. 

Finally, Gurney supposes two stages of hypnosis, 
distinguished from each other by completely different 
memories. The old magnetizers described such stages. 
I have been unable to convince myself of their exis- 
tence, and think them a result of hypnotic training. 
Gurney distinguishes two stages, a and b. In stage 
a the subject knows nothing of stage b; and in b 
nothing of a. I do not dispute that in some persons 
several sharply divided states of consciousness may 
exist, apart from the waking consciousness ; this is 
also affirmed by Krafft-Ebing and Pierre Janet ; I 
only object to speaking of it as universal. 

I have spoken several times of post-hypnotic sug- 
gestion. This is a point of such importance in 
medicine and psychology that it must be examined 
in detail. No serious observer can doubt the reality 
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of post-hypnotic suggestion The old mesmerists 
observed some cases of it. In. I7<S7 Mouillcsaux 
ordered a lady in the hypnotic state to pa}' a visit to 
a certain person the next day ; the command vas 
exactly obeyed (Du Prel) ; Kluge, Schopenhauer, and 
Noizet mention other cases. Licbcault, Richet, Bern- 
heim, and Delboeiif have lately studied pnst“h}'pnotic 
suggestion ; Gurney and Ford in parti call ar have 
done so in various ways. It is certain tluit many 
suggestions are obeyed post-hypnotically. jendrassik 
has seen a paralysis last several days in consccpience 
of hypnotic suggestion ; Krafft-ltbing successfully 
suggested to one of his patients to maintain a definite 
bodily temperature for a fixed time. Reddening of 
the skin has also been induced by [lost-hypnotic 
suggestion. Any suggestion that takes cdlect in 
hypnosis will also take effect ])ost-h}'i)notiealh‘ ; 
movements and delusions of the senses, itchiiuf, pain, 
action of the bowels, hunger, thirst, &c., <'an lie in- 
duced. Dreams can be influenced. To-day you 
will dream that }^ou arc at Swinemiinde ; yin\ will ‘m> 
on the Ostscc in a boat witli six people ; the !)oat will 
be upset, and you will fiill into the water and wake.*’ 
The subject dreams this in detail. Dreamless sUn'p 
can be induced in the same way ; or at hsast tlie 
subjects do not remember if they liave dreamt 

It is possible to carry on suggestions from hypnosis 
into waking life; they are then called c'ontinuat ive 
suggestions. I suggest that my photograph is on a 
visiting card, and say that the suliject will continm* 
to see it after awakening. The subject is firm!}' <*on» 
vinced that the photograph is there. According 
Londe an illusion of this kind has lasttvl for two 
years. This carrying on of the suggesti^m intt» 
normal life happens .sometimes by chanet*, when tln^ 
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suggestion has not been cancelled before the awaken- 
ing. One of my subjects drinks what has been sug- 
gested to her as peppermint water ; I awake her, and 
she says for an hour after that she has a taste of pep- 
permint in her mouth. The following often-repeated 
experiment belongs to the continuative suggestions : 
I say to the subject, ‘‘ Count up to ten, and wake 
when 3'’-ou get to three.” He counts up to ten, but is 
awake while counting from four to six. 

In other cases the suggestion only takes effect after 
waking. I say to the subject, ‘‘ You will not be able 
to move your right arm after you wake.” He wakes, 
and is unable to move it, though otherwise in a normal 
state. Exactly the same effects may be produced 
after an interval of hours, days, weeks, and months. 
I say to a subject, “When you come to see me in a 
week you will not be able to speak when you come 
into the room.” He comes to .see me in a w^eck, and 
is fully awake w'hcn he enters the room ; I ask him 
his name, but he is unable to say it, or anything else. 
Here we have an example of fulfilment of suggestion 
after an interval, or si^ggcstioii a dcluhince, deferred 
suggestion. 

It is remarkable that these deferred suggestions 
should have at first aroused so much incredulity, since 
analogies are certainly to be found for them in normal 
life. Post-hypnotic suggestions may be divided into 
two groups ; but I make this division merely for 
practical convenience in considering them. In the first 
group the suggestion is forgotten on awakening, in the 
second it is remembered. It will be explained in the 
theoretical section that the loss of memory in the first 
group is only apparent. I shall thoroughly discuss 
this group first, as it is the more important and inte- 
resting. 
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The moment for the fulfilment of the suggestion 
can be decided in several ways. To one subject I 
say, An hour after you wake you will hear a polka 
played ; you will believe you arc at a ball, and will 
begin to dance.” To another, whom I wake at eight 
o’clock, I say, '' When the clock strikes nine you will 
take the water-bottle from the table, and walk up and 
down the room three times with it. The moment of 
fulfilment is decided differently in these two cases. 
In the second case the moment is decided l)y a con- 
crete external sign ; in the other an abstract tertn, an 
hour, is fixed. 

The suggestion in this second example, where the 
moment of action is decided by some external sign, 
nearly always takes effect, especially after a little 
hypnotic training. The first more rarely succeeds. 
There arc some .subjects, however, with whom .suclt 
suggestions take effect punctually. But the gnsater 
number are not only unpunctual, but often do tiot 
execute the suggestion at all, if some external impetus 
is not given ; others carry out the suggestion, l)ut 
inexactly — in forty- five minutes instead of one liour, 
&c. 

I will point out a frequent source of error in these 
time experiments: this is the behaviour ot the 
spectators. They look at the clock at the apixnnted 
time, or make some other unconscious sigtial that tlic 
right moment has arrived. . This lias sonictimes 
happened in my own cxj)crimcnt.s. 

There is a third way of appointing the moment 
for the execution of a post-hypnotic suggcstiiin, 
which has been carefully experimented upon l>y 
Gurney and Pierre Janet. In many respects it is 
like the first method. I .say to a suliject (X.),“ Wlum 
I rub my foot along the floor fur tlie tenth lime after 
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you awake, you will laugh ” The subject wakes, and 
does not remember my order. I talk to him, and rub 
several times without his paying any attention ; at 
the tenth shuffle he laughs. Consequently the sug- 
gestion has taken effect. I make the experiment 
again, but at the fourth shuffle I ask X. if he has not 
heard the noise. He says, “No.” Nevertheless at the 
tenth shuffle he laughs, though he is quietly talking 
to me. In most experiments the result was less 
exact. The suggestion succeeded, but not at the 
right moment. 

Many deferred suggestions resemble these sug- 
gestions in w'hich the moment of fulfilment is fixed 
by counting. Post-hypnotic deferred suggestions can 
be made in two ways; for example, on the 3rd ot 
May I say to a person who sees me every day, “On 
the 6th of June, when you come into the room, you 
will see me with a black face, and you will laugh at 
me.” The suggestion succeeds. But here a fixed 
date is named which helps the subject to carry out 
the suggestion, in the same way as the striking of the 
clock in the case first quoted. Delboeuf, in particular, 
has pointed out the importance of this. In this 
case also we have a concrete sign. It would have 
been another matter if I had made the sugge.stion 
thus : “On the 35th day, reckoning from to-day, you 
will come into my room and .see me with a black 
face,” &c. According to Gurney’s observations, sug- 
gestions of this kind succeed, and a few of my own 
experiments confirm him. An example may make 
this sort of suggestion clearer. I suggested once to 
X., “You will come to my house on the sixteenth 
Tuesday, reckoning from last Tuesday, and willabu.se 
all the people present,” &c. This suggestion suc- 
ceeded completely, although no fixed time was named. 
I shall return to an explanation of this later on. 
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tenth shuffle he laughs, though he is quietly talking 
to me. In most experiments the result was less 
exact. The suggestion succeeded, but not at the 
right moment 

Many deferred suggestions resemble these sug- 
gestions in which the moment of fulfilment is fixed 
by counting. Post-hypnotic deferred suggestions can 
be made in two ways ; for example, on tlie 3rd ot 
May I say to a person who sees me every day, “On 
the 6th of June, when you come into the room, you 
will see me with a black face, and you will laugh at 
me.” The suggestion succeeds. But here a fixed 
date is named which helps the subject to carry out 
the suggestion, in the same way as the striking of the 
clock in the case first quoted. Dciboeuf, in particular, 
has pointed out the importance of this. In this 
case also we have a concrete sign. It would have 
been another matter if I had made the sugge.stion 
thus : “On the 3Sth day, reckoning from to-day, you 
will come into my room and .see me with a black 
face,” &c. According to Gurney’s observations, sug- 
gestions of this kind succeed, and a few of my own 
experiments confirm him. An example may make 
this sort of suggestion clearer. I suggested once to 
X., “You will come to my house on the sixteenth 
Tuesday, reckoning from last Tuesday, and will abuse 
all the people present,” &c. This suggestion suc- 
ceeded completely, although no fixed time was named. 
I shall return to an explanation of this later on. 


THE SYMPTOMS OF HYPNOSTS. 

I have as yet only discussed the manner of deter- 
mining the point of time for the carrying out of the 
post-hypnotic suggestion. The question now is, 
What is the condition of the subject while carrying 
out the post-lnqDiiotic suggestion ? So far as I 
know, Dumontpallier, Beaunis, and Liegeois were the 
first to remark that post-hypnotic suggestions were 
certainly not carried out in a waking state, even if the 
action took place after the awakening from hypnosis. 
The question has led to lively discussion ; Fore! and 
Gurney have made the best and most numerous ob- 
servations in regard to it; in particular they have 
shown that the post-hypnotic suggestion may be 
carried out in very different states. 

To give the reader an idea of these states, I will 
show some examples. A man (X.), thirty years old, 
is in the hypnotic state. I say to him, ‘‘ When 
you wake, directly I cross m}’ knees you will take 
the inkstand from the table and put it on the chair.” 
Fie wakes at my order, and I talk to him. After 
a time I cross my knees ; he begins to stare at the 
inkstand and hardly answers me. He goes to the 
table, takes the inkstand and puts it on a chair ; upon 
which I suggest to him that he sees his brother, that 
he is eating his luncheon, S:c., all of which sugges- 
tions he accepts. I am obliged to re-awaken him to 
put an end to this new state of suggestibility. i\fter 
waking he remembers absolutely nothing. This 
case is characterized by loss of memor>^ of all that 
happened during the state, and further by suscepti- 
bility to suggestion. I do not know how this state 
is to be distinguished psychologically from a true 
hypnosis, and to my mind Delboeuf is right when he 
says that to make a post-hypnotic suggestion is really 
to order a new hypnosis at a fixed moment, and the 
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carrying out of the suggestion in this new hypnosis. 
There are other very different cases. I say to a 
hypnotized subject, “ When you awake, directly I rub 
my hands together, you will forget your name. When 
I separate my hands you will remember it again.’' 
The order is obeyed ; we talk to one another, but 
when I bring my hands together the subject forgets 
his own name. He is, however, completely awake, 
and incapable of accepting any further suggestion. 
When I separate my hands he knows his own name, 
and knows also that he had forgotten it a moment 
ago. Directly I bring my hands together he forgets 
it again. He goes away, and in a few days we meet 
again ; but now he remembers his name, however I 
hold my hands. But he remembers perfectly that the 
other day he was several times unable to say his own 
name. He maintains that he was awake all the 
time. 

We are not justified in calling this case one of 
hypnosis. There was no mental symptom of hypnosis, 
no loss of memory, no suggestibility, no fatigue ; the 
subject did not think he had been asleep ; nothing 
remains but to consider the state a perfectly normal 
one, except on one point Whether such a state may 
be regarded as normal, generally speaking, is another 
matter. I shall discuss this when I come to the legal 
question, for which these cases arc very important 
(Bentivegni). 

It appears from these exami^Ies that post-hypnotic 
suggestions may be carried out in various different 
states. Between the two extremes — the one case in 
which there were all the mental symptoms of a new 
hypnosis, and the other in which there were none— 
there are many degrees which will now be discussed. 

Here is another example. A woman is h^/pnotized. 
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A. and B. arc present. I say to the subject, “ When .A. 
speaks to you after you wake you will laugh at him. 
When B. speaks to you, you will put out your longue 
at him. VVake!” The suggestion is exactly carried 
out. A. speaks to the subject and she laughs. I ask, 
“Why did you laugh just now ? ” “I did not laugh." 
And she positively insists that she did not laugh. A. 
speaks to her again and again ; she laughs, arul again 
at my question she denies having laughed. She puts 
out her tongue at B. when he speaks to her, and the 
moment after, when I question licr, she .says that slie 
did not do it. I suggest that she licars a barrel- 
organ ; but she says she docs not, and is insusccplil)lc 
to other suggestions. She remembers everything else 
that has happened, and knows perfectly what I have 
said to her. All that is forgotten is the post-hypnotic 
act and what is connected with it ; /.c., the words 
which A. and B. spoke to her. .She can repeat what 
I said to her, and her replies; everything, in fact, 
unconnected with the suggestion. .She knows notin' 
about the time during which she carried out the 
suggestion; at the same time .she recognizes no gai> 
in her memory. 

In this ease there is complete loss of memory of 
the post-hypnotic act, and no further suggestil:>ili(y ; 
the loss of memory extends simply to llie post- 
hypnotic act. This is, then, a third way in which 
post-hypnotic suggestion is carried out, and it is not 
rare. 

In other eases the subject remains susceptible to 
suggestion while he performs the act, but wakes 
directly it is over and remembers nothing about it. 
It is difficult to distinguish these cases from Ihost^ 
just described ; on that account I shall not make a 
separate group of them ; feu' it seems that subjects 
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like the person described in the third example are 
really always susceptible to suggestion while they 
are carrying out the act, but that in many cases 
the act takes place too quickly to allow of a fresh 
suggestion being made. The post-hypnotic act is 
completely forgotten, while the state of the subject 
before and after the action is quite normal. Liegeois 
thought this a separate state, which he called "" condi- 
tion primer He gave up this later, and now calls 
sizXQi^'co7idition secojide provoque'e d' Beaunis calls 
it “ veille somnambidiqiier Gurney, ‘‘ trance- waking.” I 
think, however, that these states must be considered 
true hypnoses (Delbosuf). Evidently, the suggested 
idea is so powerful in them that it produces a state 
analogous to that in which it was first implanted* 
When the idea vanishes the state also vanishes. 

Here is a fourth case. I suggest to X. to take a 
chair and put it on the table five minutes after he 
wakes. The suggestion is carried out While he is 
putting the chair on the table I call out suddenly^ that 
a dog is biting him. He believes it, kicks away the 
imaginar}^ dog, and vrakes spontaneously. He re- 
members moving the chair and remembers the dog, 
but says the whole thing was like a dream. 

Consequently this state is characterized by suggesti- 
bility during the carrying out of the post-hypnotic 
suggestion ; but there is also memory. _ It is true that 
X. feels as if he dreamed it He has a consciousness 
of having slept through the performance, and of 
having waked when it was ended. This conscious- 
ness of having slept is very important (Delboeuf). We 
often have some life-like experience in .a dream, and 
yet know directly we wake that it was a dream. I 
think that the last- described post-hypnotic state must 
be considered a hypnosis. The suggestibility is very 
characteristic. 
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In order not to complicate the tpicstion J will re- 
capitulate. Amongst the post-hypnotic states we Inwc 
studied — (i) a state in which a new hypnosis charao 
terized by suggestibility came on during the carryin;; 
out of the suggestion ; loss of memory afterwards, 
and no spontaneous waking ; (2) a state in which no 
symptom of a fresh hypnosis was discoverable, although 
the suggestion was carried out ; (3) a st<'itc in which, 
the post-hypnotic suggestion was carried out, with 
complete forgetfulness of the act, with or without 
fresh susceptibility to suggestion, and from which 
the waking was spontaneous ; (4) a state of suscei>ti'- 
bility to suggestion with loss of memory fallowing. 
In judging of these states I think the chief s\'mptom.s 
are, firstly, the Iresh suggestibility, and secondly, the 
subsequent loss of memory. Whether the subject 
wakes spontaneously or has to be again awakened, is 
of secondary importance, as spontaneous waking is 
observed in ordinary hypnoses. 

Gurney has directed attention to a i)arliciil«arly 
important device for estimating the mental state 
during the carrying out of a post-hypnolic suggestion. 
We have seen that the renewed suggestibility is of 
great importance in deciding whether a fresh hypnosis 
has been induced or not ; and Gurney has made use 
of this post-hypnotic suggestibility for solving ihc 
question. 

The subject (X.) is shuffling cards. We wish to find 
out in what state he is, and he is therefore; told while; 
he is shuflling, that when the clock strike, ;s lie will 
jump up three times, lie has finished shuffling and 
is quite awake. I'hcre is nothing to slunv that he is 
still in hypnosis; he is not susceptible to sugge„‘siiom 
lie docs not remember shiiffling the cards, and con- 
tends that he has not clone it ; but directly the ck)ck 
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strikes he jumps up three times. From this post- 
hypnotic susceptibility to suggestion \vc conclude that 
he was not in a normal state when he was shuffling 
the cards. Whether this state was hypnotic, or was 
another peculiar mental state, as Beaunis and Gurney 
suppose, is another question, I incline to think it 
a true hypnosis. 

Gurney thinks that in order to properly estimate 
and characterize this state we must take memory 
into consideration also. We have seen that subjects 
in later hypnoses remember what has occurred in 
earlier ones. If now the events of earlier hypnoses 
should be present in the post-hypnotic state we 
should consider it a fresh hypnosis. Now I have 
often found that there was a complete recollection of 
the events of earlier hypnoses while the post-hypnotic 
suggestion was being carried out. This fact also 
favours the supposition of a fresh hypnosis. 

Finally, there are cases in which physical symptoms 
may be found. It would be interesting to observe 
these during post-hypnotic suggestion. The fixed look 
and blank expression often seen during the carrying 
out of the suggestion also favour the idea of fresh 
hypnosis. 

It may be concluded from what has been said that 
post-hypnotic suggestions may be carried out in 
various different states. This is the case not only 
when we compare one subject with another, but when 
we observe the same subject under the influence of 
different suggestions. The questions upon which it 
all hinges are— i. Does the subject remember later on 
what he has done, and does he remember the events 
of earlier hypnoses while carrying out the suggestion ? 
2. Whilst doing what has been suggested is he sus- 
ceptible either to suggestions to be carried out at 
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once, or to new post-hypnotic sugijcstions ? 3. l ias 

he the look, the manner, the physical symptoms usual 
in hypnosis or not ? 

The question becomes even more complicated when 
we consider the folIowin<^ experiments of Ford. 
Forel said to a nurse, Whenever you say ‘ Sir ' to 
the assistant physician you will scratch >'Our ri.i4ht 
temple with your right hand without noticing it/^ The 
nurse did so, talking clearly and rationally all tlie 
time. She did not notice that she was scratcliing her 
face. 

Here the subject behaves normally, and yet the 
post-hypnotic suggestion is executed during the con- 
versation with complete loss of memory. When the 
subject acts once with loss of memory, is this state 
hypnosis or is it some other state? I think it should 
be regarded as a normal part of waking life, for it 
would be a mistake to conclude a hypnosis from the 
mere forgetting of one act, without susceptibility to 
suggestion. Gurney points out that loss of memory 
alone cannot be taken for proof of an abnormal state, 
because in normal life wc perform actions and see 
objects without remembering them afterwards. If thri 
action is a purely mechanical one, such as winding a. 
watch, we often remember nothing about it, 

I have purposely in the last scclitai only discussed 
movements and acts executed post-liyi)notieally. Hut 
all sorts of delusions of the senses, positive ami nega- 
tive, can be induced post-hypnotically at pkN'isurc, \Ve 
can cause whole scenes to be gone through ; the sub- 
ject will go to a ball, or dinner, d'hc state of 
the subjects during the realization of a post-hypnotic 
delusion may differ considerably. Hut in my cxp<‘ri- 
cnce it is almost a rule that the induction of a post- 
hypnotic delusion should induce a frc.sh hy[)nosi.s with 
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susceptibility to suggestion and subsequent loss of 
memory. 

It is possible besides to influence subjects in these 
states in any way (Ford). For example, we may 
make the suggestion thus : '' You will see a dog 
five minutes after you wake ; but you will remain 
awake and not allow anything else to be sug- 
gested to you/' The subject may be in this way 
protected from further suggestion ; he will then can*}^ 
out the first suggestion, but for the rest will appear 
fully awake. Messrs. X. and Y.. arc at my house. I 
hypnotize Y. I say to him, “ When you wake X, will 
be sitting on this chair ; you will remain awalcc.” 
When he wakes he believes that he secs X. in llie 
chair, and talks to him, &c. I draw hi.s attention to 
the real X. and say, “ Which is the real X. ? You see 
one in the chair and one standing before you." Y. 
feels the chair and the real X. to find out which is air 
and which is reality. He feels about and finally con- 
cludes, “ He is in the diair." And yet Y. is not 
susceptible to suggestion on otlicr points. 

In what precedes I have discussed the state of the 
subject during the carrying out of the post-hypnotic 
suggestion. It will not take long to consider the state 
between waking and the execution of the suggestion. 
The subject is then nearly always fully awake, and 
insusceptible to suggestion ; the state is, in fact, the 
same as if he had been wakened without previous 
post-hypnotic suggestion. However, there arc some 
cases in which the awakening is not complete so long 
as the effect of the suggestion lasts ; this occurs par- 
ticularly when the suggestiori is repugnant to the 
subject’s character and will. Such subjects look tired 
and sleepy, and often say themselves that they arc not 
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quite awiikc. I luive had eases in which I was obliged 
to cancel the suggestion before I could completely 
awaken the subject. However, this has never occurred 
when the postdiypnotic suggestion had a therapeutic 
aim, but only in experiment. I think the resistance 
of the subject is partly to blame. In other cases I 
have observed a subjective discomfort instead of the 
feeling of fatip;nc, till the suggestion was executed, 
'rhis subjective discomfort is sometimes felt without 
the suggestion being carried out. One lady to whom 
it liad l)een suggested that she should put a book on 
the door woke in great discomfort, but it did not 
occtir to her to put the book on the door. She re- 
covered lierscif liowcvcr when, at my request, she had 
put the book on the floor in a waking state. Another 
subject com|)laincd of a twitching in the arm after 
wakiiif.’* ; I had suggested to him to give me his hand 
when he woke. lie did not do it till I asked him 
again in tlic waking state ; he was aware of nothing 
])ut fhe twitching. 

As in all the above eases of post-hypnotic sugges- 
tion the command was not remembered, it is particu- 
larly interesting to observe how the subjects try to 
account for their execution of the suggestions. 
Naturally, I .shall here only consider the cases in 
which the action is not immediately forgotten ; in the 
others the siil>j(x:ts do not try to find rea.sons for 
actions which tliey have forgotten. 

l.et us lake an example. I say to a hypnotized 
woman, ‘‘ After you wake you will take a book from 
the taldc and put it on the bookshelf.’' She wakes 
and does what I told Iier. When I ask her what she 
has been doing, she answers tliat she has moved the 
book from the table to the shelf. When asked for her 
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reason, she answers, “ I do not like to see things so 
untidy ; the shelf is the place for the book, and that 
is why I , put it there.” In this case I suggested an 
action to the subject ; she does not remember my 
order but believes she has so acted of her own accord, 
from love of order. This phenomenon has often been 
observed (Richet), and is so common that some con- 
sider it the rule. This, however, can hardly be said 
(Forei). Let us go on with our experiment. I suggest 
to the re-hypnotized subject to take the book from 
the shelf and lay it under the table, which she does. 
I ask her why she did it ; she can give no reason. “ It 
came into my head,” she answers, I repeat the ex- 
periment several times. To a new request for her 
reason she finally replies, “ Something made me feel 
as ii I must put the book there.” In this case the 
subject, who at first believed she was acting freely, 
came by degrees to recognize the constraint put upon 
her ; she, perhaps, suspected the suggestion, but was 
not sure of it. 

Another case. I suggest to a hypnotized man to 
use an insulting expression to me when he wakes. He 
wakes, and after a pause of a few seconds, during 
which his face expresses an inward struggle, he calls 
out “ Donkey ! ” When he is asked why he so insults 
me, he makes many excuses, and explains, “ I felt as 
if I must say ‘ Donkey 1 ’ ” 

Here we have to do with a paradoxical action ; the 
man knew at once that constraint was being put upon 
him ; the woman who performed the simpler act above 
described only perceived the constraint after several 
experiments. 

However, in a great number of cases the result is 
different. I tell a hypnotized subject that when he 
wakes he is to take a flower-pot from the window, 
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wrap it in a cloth, put it on the sofa, and bow to it 
three times. All which he does. When he is asked 
for his reasons he answers, You know, when I woke 
and saw the flower-pot there I thought that as it was 
rather cold the flower-pot had better be warmed a 
little, or else the plant would die. So I wrapped it in 
the cloth, and then I thought that as the sofa was 
near the fire I would put the flower-pot on it ; and I 
bowed because I was pleased with myself for having 
such a bright idea.” He added that he did not con- 
sider the proceeding foolish, he had told me his reasons 
for so acting. In this case the subject carried out an 
absurd post-hypnotic suggestion ; he was unconscious 
of the constraint put upon him and tried to find good 
reasons for his act. Most experimenters have observed 
that their subjects tiy^ to find reasons for the most 
foolish suggested acts. 

It is also to be obsen^ed that when the subjects are 
questioned as to their motive they make different 
answers ; they either believe that they have so acted 
of their own accord, and invent reasons for their 
proceedings, or they say they felt impelled to act 
so, or they only say, “ It came into my head to do 
it” We can use suggestion here also. When the 
original suggestion is being made, it may, at the 
same time, be suggested to the subject to believe he 
has acted of his own free-will, or to believe that 
constraint was put upon him. 

When such a suggestion is not made, it depends 
upon the subject's power of self-observation which 
reason he gives — whether he perceives the constraint, 
or invents false reasons for his conduct. Something 
also depends upon the frequency with which the 
experiment is made, and particularly upon the 
greater or less absurdity of the suggested act. 
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Tiiis endeavour of the subjects to find a motive for 
their apparently free acts is very instructive ; since, 
though they believe themselves free, they are really 
acting under constraint. This mistaken feeling of 
freedom has been used by several psychologists lately 
to demonstrate the powerlessness of human will. A 
state has been produced by experiment, in which the 
subject is convinced that he is acting freely, while in 
reality his will has been directed in a particular 
manner, unconsciously to himself Ribot, Forel, and 
others especially point this out Spinoza's saying, 

The illusion of free-will is nothing but ignorance of 
the motives for our choice," appears to find support 
in these hypnotic experiments (Forel) ; it is certainly 
proved that one of the chief supports of the doctrine 
of free-will, our feeling that we might have acted 
otherwise, is not enough to prove free-wilL The 
following experiment, which I have repeated in 
various ways with several subjects, shows this. I 
suggest a post-hypnotic act to a subject — for example, 
I tell him to lay an umbrella on the ground. The 
subject now wakes, and I tell him to do anything 
he pleases ; but at the same time I give him a folded 
paper, on which I have written what he is to do. He 
does what I have suggested, and is much astonished 
when he reads the paper afterwards. He declares 
that this time he was quite sure he would do some- 
thing eh"e than what I had suggested. 

However, I believe that in spite of these hypnotic 
experiments, we should hesitate to draw general con- 
clusions about free-will ; for though hypnosis is not 
a pathological state it is an exceptional one, from 
which we must not draw general conclusions. Few 
who have made such experiments often can fail to 
feel occasional subjective doubts of freedom of will, 
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but from these doubts to scientific proof is an im- 
mense step, b'urilu'r, it slionld not be forgotten that 
\\*c do not I)y any means find these deep hy|)noses 
and subjertive delusi<>ns of the jiulgmcnt in all sub- 
j('cts. On the contrary, sncli .subjects nro. in the 
minority. A!s(i, a, Her rcqieale<i (•xperiments they 
begin to olrusam tl\{‘ms(-lv<‘'s and are aware of the 
Constraint ]iut upon them, i^articularly when the 
sugge‘.1ed action is opposed to iludr natural dis|) 0 “ 
sition. Ik‘fore we can draw final conclusions we 
must find analogous cases in ordinary life; winch, 
indeed, has often been done. We will go back to the 
art of conjuring. A well-known trick of the conjurer is 
to allow a card to be drawn from a pack and to guess 
it. The trick is thus (uxtdained : the spectator thinks 
he has freely chosen the card, but in reality tlie 
conjurer has directed him to one in particular, and coni- 
])clled him to select it. Tiic conjurer often attains 
this end liy ])uit iipt»' the card he wishes clK'>son where 
it will naturally the first to l)c taken up. It need 
hardly l)e nuMilioned that I do not draw conclusions 
against frccnlom of will from this example. 

We can then with certainty, by means of post- 
hy[)notic suggestion, compel many actions which the 
subject in normal circumstances would refuse to per- 
form. We may, in consequence, consider such acts 
purely comjndsory. I ask a man to tell mv, some- 
thing whicli he would never voluntarily do; I\c rc})lies 
that he would never throw a sofa cushion at niy head ; 
all the same, wlicn I suggest this to him in liypnosis 
he docs it, after a short resistance. These compulsory 
acts have a great resemblance to the impulsive acts 
which we sometimes .see performed in pathological 
states. When llie signal for the carrying ontofllu' 
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post-hypnotic suggestion is given the subject feels an 
impulse exactly like that felt by many morbid persons, 
in whom the sight of a sheet of water arouses a desire 
to commit suicide or murder (Cullcrre). The same 
effort to resist the impulse may be observed in these 
patients as in hypnotic subjects. Bentivegni has 
lately pointed out the analogy between thc^e patho- 
logical impulses and the above-mentioned post- 
hypnotic suggestions. The patients dominated by 
this imaginary necessity arc fully aware of their un- 
fortunate state, but are none the less impelled to 
action (Maudsley) ; in the same way a subject 
dominated by a post-hypnotic suggestion often re- 
cognizes its folly, but finally succumbs. 

Post-hypnotic suggestions are of especial value for 
the induction or prevention of future hypnoscs. In 
this way an easily hypnotizablc subject may be pre- 
vented from allowing himself to be hypnotized by 
another person. Post-hypnotic suggestion is an 
excellent means for protecting susceptible people 
and guarding them against unexpected hypnosis, as 
Ricard pointed out with regard to the somnambulic 
state. Mr. X., whom I had often hypnotized, had 
also often been hypnotized by Mr. A. I suggested to 
X. that he should in future only allow himself to be 
hypnotized by doctors, and on no account by Mr. A. 
After this Mn A. could no longer hypnotize him. 
Howevei*, I do not believe that this is a perfect pro- 
tection in all cases. But the chief danger, which docs 
not arise from susceptibility to hypnotism, but from 
susceptibility to hypnotism against the subject’s will, 
is thereby guarded against. On the other hand it is 
possible to throw a subject into an unexpected hyp- 
nosis by means of post-hypnotic suggestion. I say 
to a subject, “Directly I say the word * to-day ’you 
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will fall into a fresh hypnosis.” I then wake him. 
and he remains awake till I say “to-day”; upon 
which he is instantly thrown into a fresh hypnosis. 

It is difficult to say to what length of time the 
carrying out of a post-hypnotic suggestion may be 
deferred, since this depends upon the patients 
character and the method employed. The longest 
post-hypnotic suggestion I have seen was executed at 
fmir mr^n^-Ug j no hint had been given to 
the subject in the meantime. The longest which has 
ever been described, as far as I know, was in a sub- 
ject under Lidgeois and Liebeault ; in this case 
exactly a year elapsed before the suggestion was 
carried out The case of the photograph, mentioned 
on p. 140, in which the photograph remained visible 
for two years, is rather different, as it appears that the 
suggestion was often recalled to the subject’s memory 
in the meantime. The case mentioned by Dal Pozzo 
is, perhaps, of the same kind : a person who was afraid 
of thunderstorms was cured of the fear by suggestion ; 
the effect is said to have lasted twenty-six years 
(Belfiore). 

These deferred suggestions are not very common, 
and depend upon the power of the subject's memory. 
But by clever management of the association of ideas 
they can often be obtained ; I have observed them in 
nearly all hypnotic subjects belonging to the second 
group. I am surprised that Binswanger has onh’ 
observed one such case, in spite of his more numerous 
experiments. 


I have hitherto only discussed tliose post-hypnotic 
suggestions in which there is loss of memory after 
waking from the hypnosis. This loss of memory’ 
greatly favours the carrying out of the suggestion. 
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But loss of memory is net absolutely necessary; past- 
hypnotic suggestion succeeds also in light hypnoses, 
where there is complete recollection after waking. 
These cases, though more rare, are highly interesting, 
because the compulsion can be better observed in 
them. The subject may be able to say to himself, 
‘•The suggestion was made to me in hypnosis; I 
remember it perfecth’’, but I cannot help obeying it.” 

One of my colleagues, a doctor, was in Jhe hyT} ,nj?ijc 

state ; I suggested abnormal movements to him with 
success ; sense delusions did not succeed. I told him 
that after he woke he would be unable to say his 
name whenever I laid my hand on his forehead, and 
further that instead of his own name he would ahvays 
say mine. The suggestion succeeded perfectly. 
When he woke from the hypnosis, whenever I put 
my hand on his forehead he said his name was Moll 
he knew his right name also, but was unable to say 
He remembered my order about it, and did ,not 
believe in any supernatural force ; he knew tha^c the 
effect was mental, but could not help himscH.' jf- 
is the same thing with sense delusions ; they also ct.- 
be induced post-hypnotically, in spite of the fact that 
the suggestion is remembered. It is true that the 
effect of the sense delusion is in such cases often not 
to be seen, because, as the order is remembered, 
reasoning is possible, and thus the suggestion is nega- 
tived. 'Nevertheless, sense delusions with remem- 
brance of the suggestion are rarer because sense 
delusions with loss of memory are rarer, even though 
memory can always be restored by suggestion, as we 
have seen. In any case the subjects who remember 
the suggestion are always more conscious of the com- 
pulsion which it exercises upon them than those who 
do not ; these often believe 11103^ have acted of their 
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own accord. Sometimes suggestion only succeeds 
with difficulty and after a long struggle, in conse- 
quence of the subject’s resistance and control of his 
consciousness. 

We have now studied the memory and llic post- 
hypnotic suggestions dependent upon it. We have 
seen that the faculty of memory is an important one 
in hypnosis ; it is also a chief condition for the con- 
tinuance of mental activity. This is certainly much 
circumscribed by suggestion in the deep liypnoses. 

But a certain adherence to rule in the chain of 
ideas, conditioned by the laws of association, exists 
in many deep hypnoscs. When, without hypnosis, 
we form in our own minds a mental image — of a fir- 
tree, let us say — a number of other images arc formed 
in connection with it : we think of Christmas Day, 
presents, &c. An analogous process t.akcs place 
generally in hypnosis. A suggested idea docs not 
remain i.solated ; on the contrary, it at once awakens 
new ideas dependent upon it. 

I suggest to A,, ‘Micro is a pack of cards.” A. 
believes it. The mental picture of the cards arou.sc‘.s 
the idea that he is playing a game, and also anotlrcr 
idea — that he is at a restaurant with Iiis friends B. and 
C. The single suggestion of tlui cards has sufficed to 
call up a whole scone before A., by asstau’alion of 
ideas. A new suggestion suffic(‘s to destroy this 
association at once. 1 tell A., while, he still thinks he 
is holding the cards, tliat lu; is in the train, and the 
chain of ideas connecting the cards and (he rc:staurant 
is at once put an end to. However, in many liy|)- 
notic subjects a certain rational coherence of id(‘as 
persist.s, so that a suggested idea caJls xip others in 
one way or another connected with it. A larg<‘ 
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number of the phenomena of hypnosis depend upon 
this principle. Many mentally induced paralyses, of 
which I spoke on p. 63, also depend upon it ; the idea 
of a motor paralysis produces anresthesia, vaso-motor 
disturbances, &c. I would emphatically say that the 
fact of their independence of the will lias nothing to 
do with their being an indirect result of suggestion. 

This mechanical associative process shows no real 
mental activity. The mental activity only appears 
when we destroy the natural as.sociations, and see how 
the subject exerts himself to create a new sequence of 
ideas. In the example quoted above I told the 
subject as I gave him the cards that he was in a train-. 
In order to bring these ideas into some logical con- 
nection, the subject A. now explained that he had 
bought the cards for a birthday present for the friend 
he was travelling to meet. 

The fact that the subject sometimes allows himself 
to be persuaded to do something, if a reason is fdven 
to him for it, shows even more plainly that^ the 
thinking process is not always arrested in hypnosis. 
It is often necessary to suggest a false premiss to the 
subject before he will do what is wanted. X. cannot 
be induced to spill a glass of w'atcr in my room, but 

when I tell him that the room is on fire he does ’it at 
once. 


other hand it should be said that ex’cn 
delusions of the senses are sometimes corrected purelv 
by a reasoning process. A subject declines to believe 
that he sees a w'olf in my room ; or, rather, he ex- 
plains that he sees an image of a wolf plainly enough 
and coulQ point out the exact spot. But he knowes 
qai e^ well that it must be a delusion, as I should 

room. Macnish says that people can guard them- 
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selves against bad dreams and control tlicm in sleep 
by a process of thought. 

^ The following very interesting phenomenon which 
1 have observed in the various hypnotic states, even 
the deepest, demonstrates the activity of the mind 

subjects say they know quite well 
that the influence exercised upon them is a purely 

^1 kinds of sense delu.sions can be induced, .said to 
me I know quite well that you do not exercise any 
extiaordmary magnetic faculty; I am sure it is nu' 
own imagination which deprives me of my will '• m - 

^ I - 

In a great number of cases the subjects arc tlirown 
ito hypnosis m this way. Some of tlicm perinps 
are influenced by their belief in tlie exnei’ime 2'’ 
possession of a peculiar magnetic force mi tl” '!lh.; 
hand many are convinced of the siibjcctivit\- „f the 
p enomena, and yet are thrown into Inmnosi's If 

clTfSh ^W'lotixcd by 11, and will 

difficulty or not at all by C this is h,r , 

always becau.se A. believes in ’ b ' s nornr^ 

is rather an indefinite md I''™'':'n'<nvcr ; ,t 

cental i.,fl„enco rtiah’™!! aTb 

none tl.e less co„sl,“," 

lovYlfSfrs.^'' I'arli.nilarly i„ 
another and repelled by a third x person is nttnuacil liv 

liis reasons for k. Keaso.l able ,a di.srov.... 

his inclination ; and yet he rannnt pt'rver.siiy of 

influence which attrLts I i.^ T Z 
I have brought forward 

in hypnosis, in suowestion -mil 1 i”'* ' *’‘''■'”’'‘''1 uifliK-nrc 
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It is particularly interesting, however, to observe 

how the hypnotic subject makes a logjcgl use of 

slight external impressions. Few people think of the 
existence of these impressions, which yet often 
suffice to put a subject on the riglit track. M uch 
apparent “clairvoyance” is a con.sc£vience of this 
heightened faculty for drawing conclu sion s. Many 
subjects are helped also by th ejiyp ergesthc-gia of their 
organs of sense, w hich en ables them to perceive things 
ord inarily overlooked. Let us take a very common ex- 
perlmeffi,'brteh“made to prove the existence of animal 
magnetism. The magnetized subject knows whether he 
has been touched by his magnetizeror another person. 
It is_astpimding..to observe the accuracy with which 
such subjects, wheri their eyes have been bandaged, 
canjdfstinguish onejiemonjFrorp..an 
who believes in animal magnetism on other grounds, 
gives a number of interesting examples of this. The 
hypnotic subject observes the smallest details — the 
differences in the strength of pressure, in temperature, 
in the posture of the person touching him, in the 
sounds he makes rvith his shirt-cuffs ; nothing is over- 
looked, and^. a logically exact conclusion is drawix,. 
Many observations and much information as to the 
increased acuteness of the mental faculties in the 
magnetic sleep can be found among the old investi- 
gators of mesmerism. Leonard con.pdered this acute- 
ness char acteristic of the ciagliaprstati .''T:rmay very 
{well happen in such cases that the subject himself is 
not clearly conscious of drawing his conclusions from 
these details. This phen ompno.n..-is very cnm.rnop in 
mormaijife. Suppose a man secs another person for 
the first time. How often it happens that at fii-.st 
sigi^l,he draws a conclu-sion as to the character of the 
jgt^nger, and is at the same time unaware of the 
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details from which he draws it. Wc often divine the 
meaning of a face without knowing liow ; wc think 
that it is a stupid or a clever face; wc recognize an 
expression of happiness or sadness at once, without 
realizing the details of our impression. Thought 
transference, of 'which I .shall speak later, may com- 
nionly referred to this ; the subject reads the wish 
and thought of the experimenter even in a gesture, 
in the involuntary movement of the lips, in tlie 
direction of his eyes (Carpenter), particularly when 
he has had some hypnotic training in this line. 

The 13 1'ophecies an d prcclictions somna^ 
and othei' suchj)ersons often depend upon theJogig^aJ 
ut llizatio a of suclv insignifican hnprcss[gps. A 
peculiar mental quickness is not always nccessar)% 
as is shown in the case of a man who Wt'is told by 
one of these persons that he had lately suffered a 
severe loss in his family. This was true. The man 
was astonished at the soothsayer’s cleverness, till a 
friend drew his attention to the fact that he was 
wearing crape (Fonvielle). 

T his mental aedyity, and particularly t!\e niccluini-! 

cal ‘associations described above, show themselves! 
most clearly whei^uggested ideas arc changed. New! 

ideas arise and atUmh themselves to the dunuuant\ 

o^, asT showed above. But it is exactly the quick- 
ness with which the subject can be transferred from 
one situation to another, and with which lui accepts 
the suggested idea, which demonstrates H^JitJie is only 
t he plaything of th^,cxi)crim(^r Just aS {hc^TcTeas 
of dreams transport us in a second from one situa- 
tion to another, so do suggested ideas. IMeasure is 
changed into pain in a moment ; the moods chaiif’e 
as quickly as they usually do only in children. Thr‘ 
subject now thinks he is in my room ; the ruaxt 
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moment he believes he is in bed ; directly after he is 
swimming ; now he believes he is ninety years old, 
and in the next second he is back in his tenth year. 
Now he is Napoleon L, then a carpenter, then a dog, 
&c. This change of ideas takes place in a moment ; 
die corresponding ideas arise at once through asso- 
ciation. Few people are able to do this in waking 
life, even when they have a talent for acting. A 
certain opposition is sometimes made to this rapid 
change of ideas in hypnosis, but this is rare. When 
it happens, the suggestion must be often repceited 
before the subject will allow himself to be dragged 
out of his earlier sphere of ideas. The quick change 
of these dominating ideas is so common that I was 
astonished to read (in Malten) that a legal specialist 
in Vienna, Ferroni, has been led by it to conclude that 
thing is simulation. 

This dominant idea, which calls up others, may be 
looked at in another light We may say that it is the 
idea to which the subject’s attention is especially 
turned. In such a case this phenomenon of hyp- 
nosis must be regarded as a rapid change in the 
direction of the attention, caused by the suggestion 
of the experimenter, and not by the will of the 
subject In deep hypnoses the subject’s attention is 
first directed to one point only, le., to the experi- 
menter, so that other objects hardly exist for him. 
When this phenomenon is clearly marked, we speak 
of rapport. 

This rapport is an important phenomenon of 
hypnosis. We saw in the fourth experiment (p. 33) 
that the subject only answered me, and apparently 
ignored the other persons present This is the 
common hypnotic phenomenon called rapport In 
hypnotic rapport the subject responds to the hypno- 
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tist only. 1 he old magnetizers were acquainted with 
this fact, and some investigators on the objective side, 
particularly Noizet and Bertrand, have tried to ex- 
plain rapport. They thought that the subject fell 
asleep thinking of the experimenter, and with his 
whole attention directed to him, and that on this 
account only the idea of him remained active in the 
consciousness during hypnosis. Consequently he^ 
alone could make suggestions. As suggestions are| 
most easily made through the muscular sense and the! 
hearing, when rapport exists it is made most clearly | 
evident by means of these senses. I lift up the arm ^ 
of a subject ; it remains raised in suggested catalepsy. 
Another person (xA) makes the same attempt without 
result ; the arm always falls down loosely {cf. Experi- 
ment IV.). A. now tries to bend the cataleptic arm, 
but is prevented by its rigid contracture, while I easily 
succeed. In the same way we have seen (p. 92) that 
only the hypnotist can obtain apparent reflex con- 
tractures by stimulation of the skin. The school of 
Charcot also maintains that only the hypnotist can 
relax a continuous contracture in somnambulism by 
renewed stimulation of the skin. As has been said, 
this experiment seems to prove that these contrac- 
tures do not take place without some mental 
action ; for -if we had only to do with physical 
stimuli, any one could produce the same result All 
this becomes even clearer in the transference of 
rapport. The command of the experimenter suffices 
to put A. and B. in rapport with the subject But 
the stimulus applied by A. and B. before the 
command is, from a physical point of view, exactly 
the same as they apply after it ; and any explanation 
of these things is impossible, unless we take refuge in 
the supposition that some mental action takes place 
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in the production of catalepsy and contractures. The 
circumstances arc analogous in .verbal suggestion. 
The experimenter says when he has lifted the arm, 
‘‘Now it bends, now it falls, now it is stretched out,” 
and the effect at once follows. The commands of 
others are thrown away if they have not been put in 
rapport with the subject by the experimenter. Phe- 
nomena like those of rapport in hypnosis have been 
observed in spontaneous sommambulism (Macario). 

According to the opinion that was formerly com- 
monly received, rapport showed itself solely in this, 
that only one person was heard or felt by the 
hypnotized subject In my work on rapport I have 
shown that in reality there is often only an apparent 
inability to hear other persons, and that it can be 
shown in various ways that they are heard. The 
kernel of rapport lies in the fact that the suggestions 
of others are not obeyed. This is shown even in 
light hypnosis, although it is only in the deeper 
stages that apparent failure of perception appears. 
Rapport^ indeed, offers as many stages as the pheno- 
mena of suggestion, 

] From all the phenomena hitherto discussed it must 
ihave been gathered that there ca n be no guc.stjonjojf 
| loss of consciousness in hypnosis. Of course I mean 
loss of consciousness as it is understood in psychology.^ 
We have seen that the subject in hypnosis remembers 
the events of earlier hypnoscs. Consequently impres- 
sions were received into the consciousness in these 
earlier hypnoscs. We cannot, tlierefore, talk of loss 

^ Psychologically, loss of consciousness is a state in which 
no kind of psychical process takes place ; in the penal code 
abnormalities of consciousness are included under loss of con- 
sciousness (Schwartzer, Casper, Liinant 
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of consciousness because loss of memory exists after 
the awakening (Ford), apart from the fact tliat 
suggestion in hypnosis will prevent the loss ol 
memory. This temporary loss of mcmoiy is an 
every-day occurrence, and we could not conclude a 
loss of consciousness from it in ordinary life. 

I will not speak of the daily lucchanieal actions we 
perform without attention and forget directly, I will 
taCe quite another ease, in which we act with full con- 
sciousness and attention. I will dioose an ccxarnple 
out of my own experience, a thing which we have all 
doubtless observed in ourselves. I lake <a book and 
put it in a particular place, so that 1 may find it when 
I want it At last I want it, but I cannot remember 
where I put it I think in vain. Only when I replace 
myself in imagination at the moment when I |>ut it 
away (a method which every one knows) do I rv- 
member where it is. And yet, in s])ite of temporary 
loss of memory, I did not put tlie book aavay hi a 
state of loss of consciousness ; it was rather that 1 
was at the time in another state of consciousness. 
A This is in many respects antilogous to h}*pnosis, the 
events of which are remembered only when the sub- 
let Iject is again in the same state of consciousness, /.c., in 
J a new hypno.sis. Thus, in all thc.se eases, we have not 
do witlx an unconscious state, since till imi>rcs.sions 
remain in the memory. 

unconscious st ates In my opinion 

this question only concerns the forms of Ictharg}^, 
and only the lethargy which Charcot describes as 
such, and the lethargy which Bernheim calls hy.sle- 
rical, of which I have spoken (p, 48). As concerns 
the latter, it must be absolutely distinguished from 
liypnosis ; it has nothing to do with the phciunnuna 
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of hypnosis, and is in any case extremely rare. With 
Charcot’s lethargy the ease stands thus : apart from 
the numerous eases of lethargy here described, and 
which even the pupils of Charcot admit arc associated 
with movements caused by command, there remain 
very few cases worthy of consideration. I doubt, 
however, whether there is the loss of consciousness in 
these cases which Charcot describes. The eases 
which I saw in Paris convinced me of the con- 
trary. The quickness with which these lethargic 
subjects fall into catalepsy when Charcot merely 
touches their eyelids makes me imagine that these 
apparently unconscious persons have been attentively 
waiting for the moment in which they are expected 
to become cataleptic. Consequently the loss of con- 
sciousness seems to me more than questionable. 
This point is of great importance because Charcot’s 
]uipils maintain that the phenomena of the muscles 
and nerves in the lethargic state are not induced by 
suggestion. The experimenters conclude that the 
state is one of lethargy without having proved it, 
and it appears from their statements that, when 
demonstrating this loss of consciousness, they did 
not absolutely avoid discussion of the experiments 
in the presence of the subjects. As a matter of 
course these lose some of their evidential force in 
consequence. 

Even the states mentioned on p. 8i,in which no 
response could be obtained to questions and com- 
mands, do not prove loss of consciousness ; for — (i) 
post-hypnotic suggestions could be made, and were 
effectual, which proves that there was conscious- 
ness ; ( 2 ) these subjects woke directly they were told 
to do so (Bernheim), which also shows that they were 
conscious. 
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]5iit though we cannot speak of a loss of conscious- 
ness, we must, however, suppose an abnormal state 
of consciousness ; for if some one believes he sees 
things that arc not present, or fails to see things thal 
are present, he is certainly in an abnormal state oi 
consciousness. If a man forty years old believes Ik 
is ten years old, his consciousness is certainly ab- 
normal. Wc lind such phenomena continually among 
the second group of hypnotic subjects ; we must con- 
sequently here suppose a material abnormality o 
consciousness. It need hardly be mentioned tha' 
the will in these cases is also not intact, since 
without normal consciousness, free-will is no 
conceivable. In the first group of hypnoses th< 
case is rather different. We must conceive thes( 
states as involving less power of the externa 
activity of the will,^ i.e., as a disturbance of tli< 
voluntary movements ; here there is no other abnor 
mality of the consciousness. The subject know 
exactly where he is ; he knows what is being don 
with him ; he makes the movements commande< 
because he cannot help it ; his limbs arc paralyze( 
at command. A complete catalepsy may be induce/ 
by suggestion, and yet the subject will be fully awar 
of all that goes on. Somc'of Hack Tuke’s subjects— 
for example, North, a physiologist in London — hav 
given very interesting information with regard to th 
interference of the will experienced during the ex 
periments, which makes them unable to resist, thoug 
otherwise fully conscious. 


The activity of the will is of two kinds : (i) the subjective 
which can arbitrarily arouse certain ideas, pictures of meiTLor^ 
&c. ; (2) the objective, which is shown in the external mov€ 
ments wiiicli dcpcntl upon the will (Wundt). 
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In spite of this it would be a great mistake to think 
of the subject as an automaton without a. will, set 
moving only by the cxperiincntcr. On the contrary, 
the will of the subject expresses itself in manifold 
ways, and this expression of the will presuj)poses 
consciousness, since without consciousness there can 
be ho will, at least in the sense in which I here regard 
it. We will now consider in what ways the will of 
the subject can express itself. 

Often the decreased power of will shows itself merely 
in slow and lingering movements. In these cases any 
movement can be made, but the subject takes longer to 
perform them tiian he docs in normal circumstances. 
An inexperienced person is easily inclined to overlook 
these things, and to fail to recognize the hyi)nosis ; he 
generally thinks the experimenter mistaken in calling 
this state a hypnosis. Further, it has been already 
said that in many persons only certain muscles can be 
controlled by suggestion (p. 73). But in many cases 
it is necessary to repeat the suggestion often before 
'the result is attained. For examplQ, a subject can 
lift his arm in spite of the command of the liypnotizer ; 
but repetition of the command ends by making the 
movement impossible. This is an example of the 
way resistance expresses itself. 

Expressions of the will which spring from the in- 
dividual character of the patient are of the deepest 
psychological interest. The more an action is repulsive, 
the stronger is his resistance (Ford, Dclbcnuf, Dc Jong). 
Habit and education play a large part here; it is 
generally very-' difficult to successfully suggest any- 
thing that is opposed to the confirmed habits of the 
subject For instance, suggestions arc made with 
success to a devout Catholic, but directly tlic 
suggestion conflicts, with his creed it will not be 
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accepted. The surroundings play a part also. A 
subject will frequently decline a suggestion that will 
make him appear ridiculous. A woman whom I 
easily put into cataleptic posturc.s, and who made 
suggested movements, could not be induced to put 
out her tongue at the spectators. In another such 
case I succeeded, but only after repeated suggestions. 
The manner of making the suggestion has an innuencc. 
In some cases it must be often repeated before it 
succeeds ; other subjects interpret the repetition of 
the suggestion as a sign of the experimenter’s inca- 
pacity and of their own ability to resist. Thus it i.s 
necessary to take character into account. It is ofteii 
easier to induce some action by suggesting each 
separate movement than by suggesting the whole 
action at once (Blculcr). For example, if the subject 
is to fetch a book from the table, the movements may 
be suggested in turn ; first the lifting, then the steps, 
&c. (Bleuler). 

It is interesting to observe the way in which 
resistance is expressed, both in hy{)notic and post- 
hypnotic suggestion. Bcaiinis has observed that 
an attack of hysteria is sometimes the answer to a 
repugnant suggestion. I myself have oliscrvccl the 
interesting phenomenon that subjects have asked to 
be awakened when a suggestion displeased them. 

Exactly the same resistance is sometimes offered to 
a post-hypnotic suggestion. It is possible in such a 
case that the subject, even in the hypnotic state, will 
decline to accept tlic suggestion. Many carry out 
only the suggestions to wliich they have asscided 
(Pierre Janet). Scripture reports a ca.se ol)scrvcd at 
Brown University. The po.st-hypnotic suggestion was 
given to a pcr.son to pronounce a always like - 
e.g., fecthcr” instead of father” ; on being awakened 
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she was asked about her parents, but always avoided 
using the word ** father, speaking instead of '‘the 
husband of my mother/’ Pitres relates an interesting 
case of a girl who would not allow him to wake her, 
because he had suggested that on waking she would 
not be able to speak. She positively declared that she 
would not wake till he gave up his suggestion. But 
even when the suggestion is accepted as such, a decided 
I'esistance is often expres.sed during its post-hypnotic 
execution. This shows itself as often in slow and 
lingering movements as in a decided refusal to perform 
the act at all. The more repugnant the action, the 
more likely is it to be omitted. In order to induce 
subjects to carry out post-hypnotic suggestions more 
easily, it is well to choose an external stimulus which 
will recall the idea of it more and more vividly to the 
memory. It is suggested to Mr, X. to say “fool” to 
one of the persons present directly the clock strikes. 
X. does not do it ; the idea occurs to him when the 
clock strikes, but he declines to carry it out. But if, 
instead of the striking of the clock, I choose some 
other more lasting stimulus which keeps the idea 
alive, I attain the desired result For instance, the 
suggestion succeeds if I say to the subject, “ You will 
say ‘ fool ’ to that man when you wake and see me 
rub my hands.” When X. wakes I rub my hands, 
and the idea arises in his mind ; he represses it for 
some tim« successfully. However, I go on rubbing 
my hands for more than a minute ; X/s resistance 
becomes weaker and weaker, and finally the sugges- 
tion is executed. 

In other cases it is well to suggest a false premiss 
directly resistance is offered to some suggestion (as I 
mentioned on p. 17S, in discussing mental activity). 
The order will then be more easily obeyed. I will 
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choose an example from Liegeois. A subject was to 
be induced to steal a watch. II*c refused. Ihit when 
it was represented to him that the watch was his own, 
and that he would be only taking* it back again, he 
obeyed the commands Or the subject may' be told 
that the laws arc altered, that stealing is no longer 
punishable, &c. 

There are numerous cases of post-hypnotic sugges- 
tion where the suggested act is not pcu'fonncd ; but 
the idea, and the impulse to cany it out are so 
powerful that the subject feels them for long (I'orc*! ). 
The impulse often only subsides when tlic action is 
performed or the suggestion withdrawn. 

These explanations concern delu«sions of tlic .senses, 
as well as movements and actions, tliough sulyecls in 
deep hypnosis often resist delusions of the senses less 
than movements and actions. However, I have oftc'n 
seen unpleasant and improbable delusions resisted 
when contrary ones succeeded. I'his shows tlie g;reat 
influence of the consciousness and will ; in a great 
number of cases they' triumph over the ])f)Wt'r of llu! 
experimenter. The following is an cxam[)h\ 'The 
subject (X.) was forty-one years old. I told him, \hni 
are now thirteen years old.’' He answered, “ No, I 
am forty-one.” Tut directly after he accepted llu; 
suggestion that he was twelve or fourteen years oI<L 
However, I failed to make him believe he was thirteen 
years old ; he refused the suggestion, lie wns super- 
stitious, and disliked the number tliirtcen. 1 1 is notion 
tliat thirteen was an unlucky number ac:couut('d hn* 
his resistance ; on that account he would not bt; 
thirteen years old. 

The experimenter may uncon.sciously increase the 
resistance merely by the tone in which he speaks. 
Fontan and Segard rightly maintain, for (‘xample, 
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that many hypnoi^.cs may be continued or put 
an end to by the tone in which the operator speaks. 
When we say to a subject, Try to open your 
eyes ; they are fast closed, you cannot possibly 
open them,’’ the kind of emphasis may alter the 
effect If the emphasis is laid upon Try to open 
your eyes,” the last part of the suggestion is more 
easily overcome, and vice ve^^sd. Here is an example. 
I say to a subject, “ Try to lift your arm ; you cannot,” 
he remains motionless ; he is to a certain degree 
influenced, even though he believes afterwards that he 
so acted to please me. But if I now add, in as im- 
pressive a manner as possible, “ Try all you can, try 
with all your might to move your arm,” the subject is 
all at once able to move. It is just these states which 
most clearly show the gradual transitions from the 
lightest stages to the deepest I raise a man’s arm ; 
the arm remains raised so long as I say nothing. 
Directly I tell him that if he tries to drop his arm he 
will not succeed, he does it nevertheless, though at 
first wnth some stiffness. This show^s that the state 
was not quite a normal one. In this case, as in many 
others, the subject passively allows his arm to remain 
as it was fixed, he makes no effort of will either for or 
against. But the moment I induce him by verbal 
suggestion to make an effort of will, he does so, and 
shows that he can exert the will against my orders, 
even though the hesitating movement plainly shows 
that he was influenced. It is the same thing with 
continued movements, wdiich are sometimes made 
passively without an act of the will, and sometimes 
cannot be inhibited by the strongest effort of will, as 
. I have explaned above (p, 81). 

Many persons temporarily show substantial varia- 
tions in susceptibility to suggestion. One declares 
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at one moment that his name is Moll, and docs what 
I command him ; directly after he is himself again, 
without any certain or apparent cause. He says 
afterwards that he perceives two opposing wills in 
himself, and that sometimes one and sometimes the 
other conquers. 

Hypnotic subjects give us another proof that they 
are conscious to a certain degree, when they tell us 
they know they are asleep, or in an altered state 
(Richet, Pierre Janet). This is also clearly shown in 
ordinary sleep. We arc occasionally conscious in 
dreams that we arc asleep and dreaming. Almost all 
hypnotic subjects of the second group have this con- 
sciousness of being asleep, and it is remarkable that 
when they are asked if they are asleep or awake, they 
almost always give the right answer. When, as 
sometimes happens, the awakening is incomplete they 
also rightly say that they arc not quite awake. The 
continuance of susceptibility to suggestion may then 
generally be established. I have mentioned that 
subjects occasionally ask to be awakened when they 
are uncomfortable in hypnosis, or when an unpleasant 
suggestion is made to them. 

I again lay stress on the fact that many hypnotic 
subjects are conscious of an ability to resist. I say 
to X., “ You cannot lift your arm ! '' '' Yes, I can,’' he 
answers, and experiment shows that he is right But 
the contrary sometimes happens ; the subjSct often 
knows exactly the minute when his power to resist is 
at an end, when he must obey and cannot help him- 
self. X. announces after a time that he is at this 
point : Now the hypnosis is deep enough,” he says. 
I say to a person thirty years old, whom I have often 
hypnotized, Now you arc a little child.” The sub- 
ject replies, It is not .enough yet, you must wait a 
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little.” After a time, when I a.sk, he .sa3’-s that now he 
is at the right point. Many people have this feeling 
of deficient will and increased suggestibility in deep 
hypnosis ; they often know the moment when a 
suggestion will succeed and when not. 

The consciousness and will of hypnotics may 
express themselves in other wa3’s, in the case of in- 
determinate suggestions {suggestions indctcrrninles, as 
Beaunis calls them). In such suggestions no definite 
action is commanded, but the subjects are left to 
choose among a number. Here is a man wdth a 
violent bronchial catarrh. I suggest to him in 
hypnosis to do something or other which will benefit 
his health. He at once fetches himself some catechu. 
I tell another to do some foolish action after he 
wakes. He wakes and blows the lamp out. From 
this it is to be concluded that the subject was to a 
certain degree able to reflect. 

Although the above examples show that there is 
no complete loss of will in hypnoses, yet in all of 
them the will was set in action by some c.xtcrnal 
impulse. Let us consider whether .spontaneit3^, an 
independent activity of thought and will, may not 
exist in hypnosis, apart from e.xtcrnal impulse. To 
this question we must answer “yes,” so far as the first 
group of hypnoses is concerned. Only the second 
group need be considered. Baillif, Obcrstcincr, and 
others describe independent hallucination.s, arising 
without external suggestion, in the first group. But 
the question is complicated by the fact that we arc 
not always able to exclude external stimuli, which 
also induce many dreams in ordinary sleep. I'or 
example, without any suggestion from me, a hypno- 
tized subject jumps up and says he has seen and 
leard a mad dog. The cause of this is the uninten- 
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tional creaking of the boots of one of the people 
present. I had not observed the creaking, but as 
often as it was repeated the same result followed. 
The subject misinterpreted an impression of the sense 
of hearing, which aroused a certain chain of thought 
in him. I have often observed such plicnomcna in 
impressionable and lively persons. 

But I have found spontaneous hallucinations and 
actions in the deepest hypnosis, when no suggestion 
had been made, and which I was unable to refer to 
any stimulus of the senses. In particular, any events 
which had much occupied the subject durinr^ the 
waking state continued to affect him in hypnosis. 
One of them, for example, related anecdotes which 
he had heard somewhere else a day or two before. 
While his mind was full of them no experiments 
could be made with him ; he was as uncomfortable 
as a diner-out, who only feels at case when he has got 
rid of his whole stock of stories. I believe that in 
this and other such cases we have to do witli indepen- 
dent mental activity, because I could never discover 
any external stimulus. Of cour.se I cannot mathe- 
matically prove that these spontaneous actions did not 
result from some external impulse ; for the external 
impulse might have been an almost impcrcei)tible 
sound, and even the slight pressure of clothes on the 
skin may act as a stimulus and induce apparently 
independent actions in the subject. I do not believe 
that hypnotic subjects in the deep stage often have 
independent currents of thought. I have been much 
impressed by observing the contrary. Durand (I<J 
Gros has even made a cla.ssification of somnambulists 
into those who act with, and those who act without, 
spontaneity. 
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I have hitherto purposely avoided much mention 
of the transitional forms. But I shall now say some- 
thing about them, as certain transitional forms arc 
of importance in psychology, and also in discussing 
the question of simulation, particularly as they are 
extremely common. A hypnotized man makes all 
the movements I command him. I say, Eat this 
beefsteak,” and he performs all the necessary move- 
ments with hand and mouth. I say, “ Push that dog 
away,” and he makes the appropriate movements of 
the legs. 

And yet we have only here to do with sug- 
gested movements, and the subject by no means 
believes in the reality of the dog or beefsteak, or 
thinks he sees them. Consequently this case belongs 
to the first group of hypnoses. . There arc two ways 
of judging correctly of these phenomena : firstly, 
from observation, and secondly, from the later recol- 
lections of the subject. As regards the last, the sub- 
ject says to me directly I have awakened him, “ I 
knew perfectly well there was no dog and no beef- 
steak ; I did not see them ; however, I could not help 
making the movements you commanded, though I 
knew I must look utterly ridiculous.” This is, then, a 
case of lessened power of the will without loss of con- 
sciousness. This will become clearer if we watch the 
subject during the hypnosis. The movements are not 
so quick as they would be if produced by a hallucina- 
tion ; they have a clearly marked character of con- 
straint. There is nothing in the expression of the 
face which points to a hallucination. The subject 
often laughs at the foolish movements he is making, 
and makes corresponding remarks ; for example, he 
says, This is not a beefsteak,” and shakes his head. 
All this plainly proves that it is not a case of sense 
delusion. 
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Again in other ’cases the subject is quite passive, 
and does everything the experimenter commands 
T without resistance. When a sense delusion is sug- 

j gested to him he says, yes ; which is a sign that 

he is too passive even to accept the suggestion. For 
instance, when he is told that a tiger is in the room 
his behaviour is not affected ; he does not run away, 
and is not frightened, but simply answers that he sees 
the tiger. In this case only the assent was suggested, 
and not a sense delusion, as the subject’s later recol- 
lection shows. He says he only said yes ” because 
it was easier, but that he did not see a tiger. 

Although this case is clear, in others there are 
important difficulties. These may arise from the 
fact that the movements themselves generate sense 
I delusions. This is a consequence of the known re- 

; ciprocal relations of movements and ideas. Wc have 

already learned that ideas can call up certain move- 
ments in waking life as well as in hypnosis. Now wc 
have to show that particular movements may, on llic 
I contrary, excite particular mental processes (Dugald 

Stewart, Gratiolct). I choose first an example from 
ordinary life : an attitude expressing anger is assumed ; 
a real feeling of anger very often follows, especially 
; if words are also used ; it is known that people can 

■' talk themselves into a passion. In this case a par- 

ticular mental state is induced by movements of 
particular muscles, and especially by •speaking. 
Something exactly like this occurs in hypnosis. 
The suggestions made through the muscular sense, 
observed by Braid and Charcot, arc founded on this 
{stiggestious (T attitude, or suggestion par attiiude) ; if 
a subject's arms are put into the attitude of iiraycr, 
the face soon wears an expression of religious devu- 
r tion. 
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The following is a favourite experiment of Charcot 
If the subject's hand is raised to his mouth as if he 
were throwing a kiss, he smiles. If the fist is closed 
and raised in a threatening attitude, he looks angry. 
Charcot and Richer maintain that the experiment 
may be reversed. If the muscles used in laughter 
are stimulated by faradization, so that a laughing 
expression is induced, the movement of throwing a 
kiss with the hand fellows. If the muscles which 
produce an angry expression are stimulated, the arm 
is raised as in anger. But I believe it may be safely 
said that suggestions of this kind are affairs of 
hypnotic training. 

However, movements may be used with advantage 
to help the induction of sense delusions, because 
movements influence the ideas. 

I give an imaginary glass of bitter liqueur to a 
subject He says that there is no glass of liqueur, 
and that he has nothing in his hand. Without 
noticing this objection, I raise his hand to his mouth, 
that he may drink. He obeys slowly and hesitatingly ; 
but when his hand reaches his mouth he makes 
swallowing movements, and the expression of his face 
shows that he has a disagreeable taste in his mouth. 
When I ask him what is the matter, he answers 
that he has an unpleasant taste, as if he had just 
drunk something bitter. Nevertheless he had been 
quite sure'' at first that no liqueur had been given him ; 
the suggestion took effect during his compulsory move- 
ment ; without this movement the result- would not 
have been attained. In another case I make the 
subject move his fingers as if he were playing the 
piano, and suggest at the same time that he is play- 
ing, He does not believe it, but continues the move- 
ment. While he does this the idea of piano- playing 
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really arises by degrees in his mind, and at last he 
makes the movements in the firm belief that he is 
playing the piano. I have often observed tliat it was 
easier to induce sense delusions by accompanying 
movements than by verbal suggestion alone, and I 
would recommend this as a means of deepening the 
hypnosis in suitable cases, as I have often employed 
it successfully myself. It is often impossible to define 
the exact moment when the sense delusion supervenes ; 
it is impossible, therefore, to decide whether the 
delusion was really in existence before, or whether it 
was called up by the compulsory movements. 

Besides this an existing delusion may sometimes 
be corrected by the subject’s consciousness, or rather 
by his reasoning powers, as I have stated above 
(p. 178). Although the delusion sometimes di.s- 
appears more quickly by this means, in other cases it 
may persist, in spite of the correction made by the 
reason. If the correction is complete, the delusion 
will have no results ; it will not innucncc the actions 
following. And yet the delusion will continue in full 
force. I ask a man before I hypnotize lu'm, to tell 
me of something which in his opinion would never be 
found in my room. lie says he would never believe 
there was an owl in my room. In liypnosis I make 
him the post-hypnotic suggestion that there will be 
an owl in my room. He wakes and says ho sees the 
owl plainly ; it is chained by the foot, anrd he de- 
scribes it exactly. Although he knows and says that 
the owl is only a hallucination, it is so real to him 
that he hesitates to put his finger on the spot where 
he imagines it to be. 

It is not always ca.sy to recognize the mental state 
of a hypnotic subject, particularly in suggested .sense 
delusions ; for it is by no means necessary that a 
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sense delusion should dominate the whole conscious- 
ness. If in many cases all thought and action is 
dependent on the delusion, in other cases the effects 
are less complete. I even believe that most subjects 
while the delusion lasts retain a dim consciousness 
that they are in a fictitious situation. For example, 
I suggest to a subject that he is in a battle and must 
fight. An imaginary struggle begins at once and he 
hits at the air. When I suggest that a cloth on the 
table is an enemy he strikes at this. I suggest that 
one of the persons present is an enemy, but in con- 
tinuing the fight the hypnotic takes care not to strike 
this person. Naturally this looks like simulation, 
I was at first inclined to think so myself. How- 
pr, a repetition of such experiments forced me to 
elude that these were real l3q')ical hypnoses, in 
lich, in spite of the sense delusions, there was a 
dream-consciousness existing whicli influenced 
actions of the subject. This dim consciousness of 
is real surroundings prevented the subject from 
striking a human being, but left him free to hit a 
cloth. Many may, perhaps, regard this behaviour of 
the hypnotic as pure automatism. As we when 
walking in the street and reading a newspaper auto- 
matically avoid knocking against passers-by, so the 
hypnotic avoids hitting another person, altliough he 
is only dimly, or not at all, aware of his existence. 

It is the same thing with negative hallucinations. 
As in the positive delusions a dim perception exists 
of their being only delusions, so the subject in nega- 
tive hallucinations really recognizes the object which 
has been made invisible to him through suggestion ; 
even though he is unconscious of the recognition. 
Binet and Ferd have said about this: “The object 
must be recognized, in order not to be perceived.” 
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These authors made a series of experiments in sup- 
port of their assertion, which I have been able to 
repeat with success, as an example of a negative 
hallucination. If ten sheets of white paper are taken 
and one of them marked, the subject can be made to 
believe that he sees only nine sheets, even when the 
sheet, whose invisibility was suggested, is among 
them. If he is asked to give up the nine sheets, he 
picks out the nine unmarked ones, and leaves the 
other, guided by the mark. Consequently, he is able 
to distinguish it from the others, although he is 
unconscious of making the distinction. 

A series of experiments made by Cory are even 
better. I was able partly to repeat them, and ob- 
tained the same results. I took a sheet of paper, and 
drew a rather irregular line on it. I then suggested 
to the subject (X.) that the paper was blank. X. 
agreed that he saw nothing. I then drew fifteen 
straight lines on the paper and asked X. what he saw. 
He said, ‘‘Fifteen lines.’' I recommenced the experi- 
ment, but made the first line straight, and then sug- 
gested its invisibility ; upon which I added twenty 
more lines exactly like it and made X. count them. 
“There are twenty-one,” he said. Therefore the line 
suggested as absent was only invisible to X. when he 
could distinguish it from the others. The following 
experiment resembles this : I took a match and 
marked its end with a spot of ink, I then suggested 
that the match was invisible. I took twenty-nine 
other matches and put the whole thirty on the table 
in such a manner that X. could see the ink spot. To 
my question X. replied that there were only twenty- 
nine matches on the table. I then, while X.’s eyes 
were turned away, moved the marked match so that 
X. could not see the spot. He looked at the matches 
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and said there were thirty of them. Thus the marked 
match was only invisible so long as X. could dis- 
tinguish it from the other's. 

From these and other such experiments it may be 
concluded that the subject recognizes the object of a 
negative hallucination, and that it produces a central 
impression, even though there is no perception of it. 
The automatic writing, of which I shall speak further 
on, demonstrates this (Pierre Janet). Numerous ex- 
periments in this direction, which I have made in 
company with Sellin and Max Dcssoir, also confirm 
it. I shall not give them in detail, as this would take 
me too long. The results of the negative hallucina- 
tion depend upon the strength of this central impres- 
sion. If the central impression is very slight, then 
the result will be the same as if the object causing it 
did not exist But if a certain dim consciousness of 
the presence of the object exists (and this is usually 
the case), then it may influence the actions of the 
subject in spite of suggestion to the contrary. I 
suggest to a subject that a table, which was between 
him and the door, is no longer there ; the subject 
goes to the door, but carefully avoids hitting against 
the table. I suggest that the electrode, which is 
armed with the very painful faradic brush, is invisible. 
After closing the current I touch the subject with the 
brush and he shows great pain. When I ask what 
has hurt-him, he says he docs not know, for my hand 
is empty ; but at the same time he takes care not to 
touch the place where the brush is lying, or does it 
hesitatingly, and with evident signs of ifear. I tell 
another that I am going out of the room ; he appar- 
ently neither sees nor hears me. Yet every sugges- 
tion that I now make to him is executed. I order 
him to take the cushion from the sofa and throw it 
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on the floor. The order is obeyed though after some 
hesitation. To another, who also believes by sugges- 
tion that I am out of the room, I suggest sense 
delusions — the presence of a dog, &c. All the sugges- 
tions succeed, evidently because the subject hears 
what I say, though he believes me absent. I tell 
another, ‘^Now you are deaf.’’ Upon which he ceases 
to do what I tell him. But after I have several times 
repeated, Now you can hear again,” he obeys every 
command. We see in these cases, which I could 
multiply, that the organs of sense act normally, that 
a certain effect is produced, but that the impressions 
are not received into clear consciousness. I naturally 
do not maintain that this is the case in all positive or 
negative hallucinations ; on the contrary, in some the 
delusion is complete. This depends on character, 
and to a great extent on the manner in which the 
suggestion is made. I wished merely to describe 
the more incomplete and by far most common cases, 
because they are often ascribed to simulation, and till 
now have never been seriously considered. 

All the phenomena of which I have spoken hitherto 
are very variable. I have purposely only mentioned 
the most common and most important, lest my work 
should grow too long. But hypnotic education or 
training needs a particular discussion. I would ask 
every one who watches hypnotic experiments to give 
it particular attention. Ail the phenomena - of hyp- 
nosis may be interpreted falsely by a mere spectator if 
sufficient attention is not paid to this point. When 
hypnotic experiments are shown to outsiders, subjects 
are as a rule selected who have gone through a hyp- 
notic training in some particular direction, and as the 
directions are various, the results also are various. 
The experimenter A. keeps in view a particular 
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symptom, a, and reinforces it at each experiment ; 
in the same way experimenter B. cultivates symptom 
b. In the first case a is fully developed and b receives 
little attention; and in the second case the reverse 
happens. The Breslau investigators, for example, 
developed the imitative movements, while others did 
the same with the effects of the movements on the 
feelings {suggestions d' attitude) 

He who only regards the final results and pays no 
attention to their gradual evolution will be inclined 
to believe that the two parties of investigators arc 
engaged with different things ; thouglr it is in reality 
only difference in training which gives a different 
appearance to identical states. Each experimenter 
now only demonstrates such symptoms as he has 
cultivated by training, especially as this training 
commonly produces most interesting phenomena; 
the heightening of certain faculties in particular. 
The outsider is unaware that this is a mere result of 
hypnotic training, and is easily misled. Children who 
repeat to strangers the piece of poetry they know 
best, do exactly the same thing. Experimenters pro- 
duce certain objective symf)toms by means of train- 
ing, and any one seeing them for the first time is apt 
to make mistakes. But every experimenter produces 
diffei'ent objective symptoms — one, for example, a 
lasting catalepsy, another a perfect echolalic. These 
things strike the stranger, who cannot estimate the 
effect of training. Thus it happens that different ex- 
perimenters discover different objective symptoms. 
The question of training is of immense impoi'tancc. 
Many have suspected simulation because of the 
apparent variety of hypnotic states. This variety is 
really only the result of different training, if wc put 
aside differences of character. The experimenter 
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influences the development of the hypnosis (Dclbceuf, 
Jendrassik). Unimportant phenomena such as 
kholalie are developed as much as possible and arc 
at last wrongly considered to be essential hypnotic 
phenomena. 

Training is the great source of error for the 
experimenter in hypnotism, because the subject is 
inclined to divine and obey his intentions, and thus 
unconsciously misleads him. Unknown to himself, 
the tone of his voice may induce the subject to 
present the phenomena which he expects, Tlic 
subject is also greatly influenced by his surround- 
ings, and by watching other subjects (Bertrand). 
Imitation is also of great importance here. I hypno- 
tize X., and suggest that he cannot speak, at the same 
time inadvertently touching his left shoulder witli my 
right hand. Y., in hypnosis, secs this, and every time 
I touch his left shoulder with my right hand he, too, 
is unable to speak. Y. believes that tins is the signal 
for loss of speech, and behaves accordingly. Training 
enables a hypnotic subject to divine all the exi>eri» 
menter’s wishes. The latter need not speak ; the least 
movement betrays his wish. A long training is not 
necessary ; Delbceuf artificially induced the stages of 
Charcot in one of his own subjects in a few hours. 
My object in making these remarks is to warn against 
attributing great importance to demonstrations, par- 
ticularly when these offer certain symptoms apparently 
objective and impossible to imitate. It should always 
be kept in mind that many such symptoms can be 
produced by training ; and can, perhaps, be imitatcil 
by practice even without hypnosis. 

Hitherto I have used the word “trainitig” only for 
the artificial cultivation of certain symi)tomH ; l)ut it 
also means the production of such particular modifl- 
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cations of hypnosis, as are seen after frequent repeti- 
tion of the state. 

As has been said already, it is sometimes necessary 
to make several attempts before the hypnosis appears. 
Husson, in 1831, said this with regard to the magnetic 
sleep. It may be very long before hypnosis is pro- 
duced. Sometimes deep hypnosis only ensues after 
a process of training by several sittings. In one case 
which I have seen hypnosis with sense delusions ’only 
resulted after eighty attempts, though lighter states 
had been earlier attained. Training not only makes 
the hypnosis deeper, but makes it appear more quickly. 
But, undoubtedly, a deep hypnosis may occasionally 
be induced at a first attempt; and Forel is right when 
he warns against exaggeration on this point. One of 
my relations fell into so deep a hypnosis in a minute 
on a first trial, that I could at once induce post- 
hypnotic negative hallucinations. And this person is 
a perfect specimen of a healthy young man. 

But in most cases it is necessary, as I have said, to 
give the subject a hypnotic training, in order t make 
the state as deep as possible. For this I wish to 
recommend a particular method, as otherwise the 
deepening is not always attained. Let the first sug- 
gestions be simple, so as not to shock the subject’s 
sense of probability. The first suggestions should be 
possible, and progress should be gradual. More will 
be attained in this way than by suggesting imiDOssibk 
situations at first which the subject will not believe in. 
And if a suggestion is often declined, there is apt to 
arise in the subject the auto-suggestion that he is re- 
fractory to this suggestion, or perhaps to any sugges- 
tion. This is often lastingly prejudicial, and may 
lessen susceptibility to suggestion in all later hyp- 
noses. I therefore strongly recommend a slow and 
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gradually increasing method for post-hypnotic sug- 
gestion. Perhaps Binswanger’s experiments in post- 
hypnotic suggestion failed because he overlooked this 
point A man is in the hypnotic state. I suggest 
that when he wakes he shall call me an insulting 
name ; he does not do it, but is perfectly ready to 
carry out another post - hypnotic suggestion ; for 
instance, to tell me that he is quite well. Here there 
is only a slight degree of suggestibility at first, but it 
is quite possible by frequent repetition and slow 
increase to get much more complicated suggestions 
carried out. 

This concludes the .symptoms of h3q)nosi.s. I believe 
I have given a snifficient sketch of its essential phe- 
nomena in the foregoing page.s. In the following 
chapters I shall- refer again to the importance of some 
of them. We have .seen that the symptoms arc of 
manifold kinds, and I may add that they arc hardly 
ever identical in two different pcr.son.s. In spite of 
conformity to law one human body is never exactly 
like another, the mental state of one man is never 
exactly like another’.s. It is the same in liypnosis : 
one man displays this symptom with greater clearnc.ss, 
another that Wc .shall never be able to find a sub- 
ject in whom all the symptoms are united, just as 
we cannot find a patient who has all tlie symi)toms 
of an illness as they arc theoretically described. 
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COGNATE STATES. 

We always try to advance the study of a state which 
has hitherto been little known and examined, by com- 
paring it with other states, with whose symptoms we 
arc better acquainted. We will therefore try to find 
points of correspondence with hypnosis. 

Even the name selected by Braid shows that there 
is a resemblance between sleep (Jiypnos) and hypnotism ; 
and the Nancy investigators, Li^beault, Bernheim, 
Brullard, as well as Forel, of Zurich, consider hypnosis 
an ordinary sleep; they think that a person who falls 
asleep spontaneously is in rapport with himself, while 
a hypnotized subject is in rapport with the person who 
hypnotized him ; in their view this is the chief 
difference between sleep and hypnosis. 

I believe, however, that wc cannot so easily agree 
to an identification of the states. Wc must begin by 
distinguishing the light and deep hypnoses. Wc see 
that in the light hypnosis there is' merely an inhibition 
of the will, which affects the movements ; the memory 
is not at all affected. Now we always presuppose a 
great decrease of self-consciousness in sleep. But it 
is just this self-consciousness which remains intact in 
light hypnosis ; and in this state the subject is per- 
fectly aware of all that goes on, and, as a rule, forgets 
nothing on waking. Consequently I do not think we 
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can make a close comparison between sleep and 
hypnosis ; nor do 1 think it possible to make a 
fruitful comparison between llicse light hypnoscs 
and the states of drowsiness and fatigue which pre- 
cede sleep. In aii}^ ease we liavc seen that a feeling 
of fatigue is not uncommon in these hypnotic states. 
Besides which we have also seen that the loss of 
voluntary muscular movement is one of their chief 
phenomena. There is hardly a hint of this in the 
drowsy state ; there is only a general fatigue of the 
muscles and heaviness in the limb.s. In spite of this 
the sleepy person can move as he pleases ; at the most 
he only feels dull, but the Ie.s.sened power of the will 
shown in hypnosis is entirely wanting. 

Further, these light hypnotic states arc distinguished 
from the early stages of sleep by the decreased 
activity of consciousnass in these latter. Tlie currcntol 
the ideas, of images of memory, &c., is less under the 
control of the will, while in the light hyi)nolic stales 
only the voluntary movements suffer change. In the 
early stages of sleep sense impressions do not develop 
into conscious ideas in the usual way ; much that 
generally excites our interest and attention is over- 
looked, while there is often reverie independent of 
the will. But almost all this is entirely absent in 
the light hypnotic statc.s. 

On this account I here protest against a termi- 
nology, which has been to a great extent J^loptecl, 
and which many doctors have helped to propagate, 
but which is none the less erroneous. For example, 
it is often said that hypnotized persons are “ asleep,” 
and the two states have been partly identified, \ 
think this a misuse of words, since, as has been 
explained, there arc a whole series of hypnotic states 
in which not one symptom of sleep appears, and niis- 
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taken conclusions are often drawn from the mistaken 
terminology, with resulting confusion. 

The case in deep hypnosis is essentially different. 
It is characterized by numerous sense delusions, 
which, however, arc just the same thing as our 
nightly dreams. In order to carry out the com- 
parison, it will perhaps be well to consider the mode 
of origin of dreams in ordinary sleep. Dreams are 
divided into two cla.sscs, according to the manner of 
their origin (Spitta) : (i) dreams induced by nerve 
stimulation, and (2) dreams induced by association 
of ideas. The first — by far the most numerous — are 
induced by a peripheral stimulus of the nerves, affect- 
ing the brain. Here the nerve stimulus is certainly 
felt; a memory picture arises, and a perception 
results. This picture docs not, however, correspond 
to the actual stimulus, which could only be accurately 
estimated by full waking attention. 

It is difficult to say what memory picture will be 
aroused and what dream will result, as it depends 
upon several factors which as yet escape our observa- 
tion. Schemer’s numerous attempts to explain this 
are not very convincing. The memory picture 
aroused by a stimulus in the manner sketched above 
attaches itself in a number of cases to a previously 
existing dream. “When an orator dreams he is 
making a speech, he takes every noise for the ap- 
plause of his imaginary hearers (Walter Scott). 

Dreams can be artificially called up by nerve 
stimulation. If a sleeping man is sprinkled with 
water he will dream of a sliower of rain (Leixncr). 
Maury has made a number of experiments on him- 
self during sleep. When Eau de Cologne was held 
to his nose he dreamed that he was in Farina's shop 
at Cairo. Preyer, Prevost, Harvey, Parish, and 
Tissi(§ have publi.shed such experimcnt.s. 
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The second kind of dreams arc dreams from 
association of ideas ; they are supposed to follow 
on a primary central act. The memory picture is 
supposed to be caused by some primary central 
activity, and not by a peripheral stimulus. Iktwcen 
these two classes of dreams there is another which I 
may call suggested dreams. In these no stimulus is 
applied to the nerves of the subject which he may 
work out according to his fancy ; but a dream is 
suggested to him verbally (Reil, Maury, Max Simon). 
An acquaintance of mine told his daughter that she 
saw rooks, upon which she dreamed of them and 
related her dream on waking. On other occasions 
the attempt failed. 

It would seem that certain stages of sleep arc fitter 
for this than others. Delboeuf believes that the 
transitional stage between sleeping and waking is the 
best. He even supposes that many nervous and 
mental disorders originate from natural sugg'cstion 
made at this time, and that they develop themselves 
like post-hypnotic suggestions. As regards the mode 
of origin, these suggested dreams arc identical witli 
the suggested sense delusions of hypnosis. 

But the mode of origin of other dreams in sleep 
does not differ essentially from their mode of origin 
in hypnosis. This is particularly clear when we 
compare the hallucinations induced by nerve stimu- 
lation mentioned on p. IQS with them ; these hal- 
lucinations are identical with dreams induced by 
nerve stimulation. Here is an example. I hypnotize 
a person, and blow with the bellows close to him, 
without speaking. The blowing causes a central 
excitation, and the subject believes he hears a steam 
engine. He dreams he secs a train ; he believes he 
is at the railway station at Schiineberg, &c. This 
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is exactly the same thing as a dream produced by 
nerve stimulation, in which the falling of a chair 
makes the dreamer think he hears a gun fired, and is 
in a battle. Besides, in hypnosis as well as in sleep 
such stimuli arc enormously over-estimated by the 
consciousness ; a slight noise is taken for the sound 
of a gun, and a touch on the hand fi)r the bite of a 
dog. I have made such suggestions in In^p-. 

nosis. I drum upon the table, without speaking ; 
the subject hears, and dreams of military music, and 
that he is in the street, and secs soldiers, &c. Tissic 
mentions that in sleep visual impressions seldom lead 
to dreams, since wc sleep in the dark and usually 
with the eyes entirely closed. We can, however, 
produce dreams in ordinary sleep with the help of a 
source of light. It is interesting to find, ncvertlieless, 
that recent investigations on sleep (Mary Whiten 
Calkins) show that the nervous stimulation comes 
preferably through the ear, as in hypnosis. 

One thing is clear from the comparisons I have 
made : it is a mistake to think, as many do, that no 
intercourse with the outside world takes place in 
sleep. The opinion that by far the greater number 
of dreams are induced by sense stimuli gains more 
and more adherents (Wundt, Weygandt). This re- 
ceptivity to stimuli which i*each the brain, unregulated 
by the consciousness, and mistakenly interpreted, is a 
phenomenon of both sleep and hypnosis. 

It is evident from what has been said that the 
method employed to make external suggestion in 
hypnosis often suffices to induce dreams in sleep. 
At the most there is only a quantitative difference, 
since most sense delusions are directly suggested in 
hypnosis, while in sleep dreams arc caused by some 
peripheral stimulus, which undergoes a special clabo- 
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several points— (i) in the apparently logical con- 
nection between the suggested idea and the hypnotic 
subject’s own thoughts ; (2) in the movements of the 
subject, and particularly in his speech, since there 
may be a conversation between experimenter and 
subject (Wernich). 

With regard to the first point, we have seen (p. 178) 
that a series of ideas sometimes link themselves 
logically to another particular idea. Consequently 
the difference from sleep is only apparent. As long 
as the suggested idea prevails in hypnosis, other 
ideas will often link themselves logically to it. This 
linking is, however, on the whole, merely mecha- 
nical, the result of habitual association of ideas. 
This logical connection can be broken at any 
moment with the greatest case by suggestion, as 
I have shown ; in the same way the whole current 
of ideas may change at any moment. It at once 
appears from this that the consciousness is unable 
to unite the ideas actively, as the smallest external 
influence suffices to tear them asunder at once. The 
logical connection mentioned above lasts only as long 
as the experimenter permits. In the dreams of the 
night, which Radestock refers to the pause in logical 
thought, there is not usually such a logical connection, 
because it only rarely happens that they centre in a 
definite idea as in hypnotic suggestion. In hypnosis 
the attention of the hypnotic subject is directed to 
the experimenter ; the ideas given by the latter are 
accepted, others are not. In sleep the most various 
sensations are conducted to the brain ; as the sleeper’s 
attention is ‘ not usually directed to a special point, it 
is much less easy for a definite idea to gain supremacy. 
That, however, when once a definite idea is predo- 
minant, a certain logical sequence arises, may be 
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shown by the cases in which effective mental work is 
accomplished in dream-consciousness. Those eases 
in which the dream-consciousness carries on some 
planned mental work show that there may be a 
logical connection with the dominant idea even in 
dreams. 

I will not go into details of examples. It is known 
that Voltaire wrote poetry in sleep, that mathematicians 
sometimes solve problems when asleep, and that llic 
well-known physiologist, Burdach, worked out many 
scientific ideas in sleep. Maury has also pointed 
out that apparently disconnected dream-ideas arc }'ct 
related to each other by certain associations. 

I mentioned the movements in hypnosis as a 
further apparent contrast between this state and 
sleep. But this assuredly forms no qualitative dis- 
tinction, since it is known that people move in sleej) 
(Ilans Virchow). Tlie activity of the muscles in 
sleep is often an automatic continuation of mcna> 
meats begun awake. This happens with ih.?o|)1c who 
fall asleep in making one particular movement ; 
they continue the movement in sleep. Coachnuei 
will go on driving, and riders will hold tlic bridle 
without falling off: here the movement iH'ipin has 
made an unconscious impression strong* enou«d) to 
make the muscular movement go on. Jiirds also go 
to sleep standing. 

In all those cases the muscular actioiris very like 
the contractures and automatic movements described 
on p. 8 1 Besides this, certain external .stimuli may 
cause movements during sleep. It seems probable 
to me that they do not happen without conscious- 
ness. If part of a sleeper’s body is uncovered, he 
will draw the cover over it ; if lie is tickled, he will 
rub the place* Even if these arc regarded as pliysical 
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reflexes without any accompan}'ing mental action, 
which is not proved, the ease is essentially different 
with the movements which children make in sleep, 
at command* If a child is told to turn over, 
he will do it without waking (Ewald). This is 
an act which, as ICwald remarks, may fairly be 
compared with the phenomena of hypnosis, in which 
movements the same in kind, if greater in extent, 
are made at command. It shows how movements 
may be caused in sleep by external mental stimuli. 
These movements become plainer when they are not 
called up directly, but arc purely the consequence of 
a dream. Dreams often cause movements. Many 
persons, particularly children, laugh in pleasant 
dreams. The same .sort of thing has often been 
observed. A lady I know dreamed that she was 
blowing out a lamp ; she made the corresponding 
movements with her mouth. She was awakened, 
and related the dream which had no doubt caused 
the movements of the mouth. Every one knows 
that children in especial often scream when they 
are dreaming. 

The persons we call somnambulists (sleep-walkers, 
night -walkers) show these movements, which are 
characteristic. The resemblance between hypnotism 
and somnambulism is so great that the name som- 
nambulism is used for both (Richet). Hypnotism 
is called artificial somnambulism, and the other 
natural somnambulism, or, better, spontaneous som- 
nambulism, since artificial somnambulism is really 
as natural as the other, as Poincclot insists. All 
sorts of movements are made in spontaneous som- 
nambulism. Three stages are generally distin- 
guished — (i) that in which the sleeper speaks ; (2) 
that in which he makes all sorts of* movements but 
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does not leave his bed ; (3) that in which he "cts 
up, walks about, and performs the most complicated 
actions. In my experience the first two staf^'cs are 
found in persons of sanguine temperament who arc 
decidedl}^ not in a pathological condition. It is not yet 
finally decided whether the third state appears under 
pathological conditions only. From my own expe- 
rience I am inclined to think tliat it is occasionally 
observed when there is no constitutional weakness, 
especially in children. If we want to show these 
states, we can do it with the healthiest subjects. As 
regards these movements in sleep, my own ex})eri- 
ence is that, the persons who are most re.stle.ss in 
natural sleep, who talk, or throw themselves alxiut, 
are the most inclined to lively movement in hypnosis. 
In any case the movements arc also dis[)la}’cd in 
sleep. I think we ought to call tlie last states sleep, 
especially the two first stages of somnambulism. 
Consequently the movements of subjects in lij'pnosis 
do not offer a fundamental contrast to slccj), (‘S|;)e“- 
cially when they are caused- by suggested dclusitms 
of sense. 

The fact that a subject in hypnosis can cany on a 
conversation is not enough to mark off hyi>nosis from 
sleep, as Werner erroneously supposes ; for many 
persons answer questions and obey in sleep (Lolzc, 
Berillon). According to my experience, and that 
of others, certain persons easily answer in slecf) when 
some one they know well .speaks to them. A ehihi 
will speak to its mother, and bedfellows U) one 
another. A conversation is easily carried on wlien 
the waking person follows the sleeper’s chain ul' 
thought and insinuates himself, so to speak, into 
his consciousness (Brandis). A lady I kmow dreamctl 
aloud of a person (X,), and when her huslKuu! 
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talked to her as if wcic X. he was ansucicd, 
but when he spoke in his own person he was ignored. 

Finally, there are many person.s wlio can Iiardlv- 
be induced to move in hypnosi.s, thougli they can be 
made to dream anything. 

I hope that what lias been saitl makes it clear that 
hypnosis by no means needs to Ire sliarply distin- 
guished from sleep, in spite of its apiiareiit dilTerencc.s. 
^ Even post-hypnotic suggestion finds an analogy in 
sleep (Li^beault, Tissiti, Exncr). Of cour.se the effect 
of dreams upon the organism is not .so easy to observe 
as the effect of suggestion, as ino.st dreams are for- 
o-otten. However, I will mention some of these analo- 
gous cases. People who dream of a shot, and wake in 
consequence, continue to hear the reverberation clearly 
after they wake (Max Simon). Others afti-r waking 
feel a pain of which they have been dreaming (Ohar- 
pignon). I will merely mention certain phenomena 
which resemble these — the dreams which are con- 
tinued into waking life, which may be compared to 
continuative post-hypnotic .suggestions. Tliere are 
well-known vivid dream-pictures which are not re- 
cognized as dreams, and which are taken for reality 
ev’’en after waking (Bricrre do Hoisniont). It is 
certain that even the most cnliglilened ptirsons are 
influenced by di'eams. Many arc out of humour the 
whole day after having been anno)'ed liy unpleasant 
dreams'. The experiments lately made by I'riedrich 
Heerwagen, of Dorpat, have proved that persons who 
have dreamt much arc in an unpleasant frame ol 
mind the next day. I know patients who arc much 
worse after dreaming of their complaints ; a stam- 
merer will stammer more after dreaming about it 
We find analogies with ijost-liypiiotic suggestion 
everywhere. There are well-known ca.scs in which 
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persons have dreamed of taking an aperient, with 
effect. 

Perhaps a case mentioned by Fere may be referred 
to here. A girl dreamed for several nights that 
men were running after her. She grew daily more 
exhausted, and the weakness in her legs increased 
till a hysterical paraplegia of both legs declared 
itself. In mental diseases doctors have often men- 
tioned an analogous phenomenon ; they say that the 
earliest signs of mental disorder may show themselves 
first in dream. Gricsinger says that delirium often 
begins in dream. Esquirol says that in acute mania 
it has been observed that the patient thinks he is 
ordered in a dream to do something, which after- 
wards he actually docs. To this class belongs a case, 
recorded by Sauvet and Moreau (de Tours) in 1844, 
in which a man in ordinary .sleep had visions which 
gradually inlluenced him in waking and induced him 
to abandon his home. Tonnini mentions a rather 
inconclusive case of a woman who was induced by 
a dream to do something. Of course such cases arc 
difficult to observe ; but it is very probable that 
dreams have an after-effect on even thoroughly 
healthy people. Aristotle maintained long ago that 
many of our actions had their origin in dreams. 

Althougli, as we have seen, deep hypnosis and 
ordinary sleep arc closely related, and especially as 
regards dreams stand very close to one an6thcr, wc 
must not therefore accei)t the identity of sleep and 
hypnosis. Dreanns are only one symptom of sleep ; 
we cannot consc<iucntly regard a comparison of dreams 
and suggested hallucinations as sufficient to demon- 
strate identity. I believe that even in deep hypnotic 
states wc have clear grounds for concluding that the 
condition is not identical with sleep ; for in order to 
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assert an unconditional identification we must take 
into consideration not only the psychological picture, 
but also the physiological symptoms. Now we know 
that during sleep, the pulse, the respiration, and other 
physical functions are changed, and exhibit a greater 
regularity and prolongation. If we do not find this 
in deep hypnosis, it is a proof that the physiological 
condition in hypnosis is not identical with that in 
sleep. Francke finds, indeed, that pulse, respiration, 
and sweat-secretion show greater regularity, but his 
observations are not convincing since he tells us 
nothing more definite concerning the other symptoms 
of hypnosis as he observed it In any case, however, 
Francke saw a remarkable resemblance between the 
curves of sleep and hypnosis. I have only seen in a 
few cases of hypnosis the slowing of the respiration 
and pulse observed in sleep. I believe, therefore, 
that the state in which this is not observed cannot, 
on the grounds already mentioned, be identified with 
sleep. Certain pathological conditions argue an even 
wider separation of sleep and hypnosis. The spasm 
ill chorea and the tremulous movements in paralysis 
agitans cease in ordinary sleep. I have hypnotized 
patients suffering from these diseases without causing 
the movements and tremors to stop. I believe that 
this also favours a distinction between sleep and 
hypnosis. In such cases I have even been unable by 
sugge*stion to produce any notable lessening of the 
movements — a phenomenon which, for such cases at 
all events, justifies in a high degree the separation of 
hypnosis and sleep. 

From various sides (Bernheim, Delboeuf, Max 
Hirsch) it has lately been asserted that the hypnotic 
subject is not asleep, but that he believes he is asleep, 
that the illusion of sleep produces the increase of 
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suggestibility. A somewhat different, and perhaps 
more correct, view has been expressed by Schrcnck- 
Notzing. He divides hypnoscs into those in which 
there is no sleep, those in which there is an illusion of 
sleep, and those in which actual sleep is present 
The similarity of the means used to induce sleep 
and hypnosis is often insisted upon as a proof of 
their identit}^ But a distinction must be made. It 
is said that monotonous stimuli induce both sleep 
and hypnosis. Purkinje, therefore, thought that 
Braid's methods would also produce sleep. Ikit we 
should never conclude an identity of states from the 
identity of their causes. We should observe wlicthcr 
the symptoms arc identical To decide the question, 
we should ask, Is the subject who is sent to sleep 
by monotonous sense .stimulation without a primary 
mental act susceptible to suggestion or not ? I have 
seen eases in which the subjects fixed their gaze Init 
did not concentrate their attention. The subsc{[ucnt 
state was an ordinary sleep, out of which, the sulqecls 
awoke when I made verbal suggestions to tliem, 
however softly I spoke. It is the same thing when 
we wish to decide whether a tedious speaker Iiypno- 
tizes his audience. Many people grow slcci)y, or 
even fall asleep, in such a ease. Unluckily it would 
be hardly practical)le to make a suggestion to a man 
who had fallen asleep under such conditions, and yet 
this would be the only way to decide whether Jic was 
hypnotized or not. Ihit sleep comes on without con- 
centration of the subject's thoughts. If he concentrates 
his thoughts on the orator, he will not go to sleep ; in 
this case his state of partially .strained attention much 
resembles hypnosis. If the stale is strongly marked, 
negative hallucinations may arise (for instance, with 
regard to noises), as in hypnosis. In many works on 
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oratory, even in Cicero's, this effect of a fine speech is 
referred to. I am also in doubt whether those states of 
loss or disturbance of consciousness, induced by vertigo, 
e.g,, by spinning round quickly, should be reckoned 
as hypnoses. Erdmann has identified the states in- 
duced by vertigo and by tedium in his well-known 
ingenious manner. But I must repeat that it - 4 oes 
not matter how the states arc produced ; the point 
is whether their symptoms are alike. 

Hypnosis has been often compared to mental dis, 
order as well as to sleep. Rieger and Semal, as well as 
Hack Tuke (so far back as 1865), called hypnosis an 
artificially induced mental disorder. In the finst 
place I would remark that it is of no consequence 
what hypnosis is called. Even in therapeutics this 
is a matter of no moment. Suppose the use of 
morphia were denounced because morphia is a 
poison, and because the sleep induced by morphia 
is an effect of poisoning. As Rieger justly says, 
we need not trouble ounselvcs about names. We 
might call hypnosis a mental disorder if we also 
regarded sleep and dreams as such. And we find 
that when doctors in psychological practice wish 
to discover analogies to mental disorder, they always 
have recourse to dreams. This resemblance has 
struck many observers, but no author has maintained 
that in prder to lose one’s sanity it is only necessary 
to go to sleep. 

The most different mental disorders have been 
compared to hypnosis, which shows what confusion 
there is about it. For example, Rieger and Konrdd 
say that hypnosis is nothing but an artificial madness. 
Meynert maintains that it is an experimentally- 
produced imbecility. Luys compares it to general 
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paralysis of the insane, and others to melancholia 
attonita. These different comparisons show the want 
of unanimity among authors, for the forms of mental 
disorder we call imbecility and mania arc as unlike 
as a pea and a rose, which arc both plants, but of 
utterly different kinds. No two states of mental 
disorder could be more unlike than imbecility and 
mania. 

When hypnosis is thus compared to mental disorder 
it is generally forgotten that susceptibility to sugges- 
tion is the chief phenomenon of hypnosis. But it is a 
mistake to think that susceptibility to suggestion is 
an essential phenomenon of mental disorder ; if it 
were, mental disorders could be cured by suggestion, 
which is hardly ever possible. Suggestibility is a 
symptom of sleep, and we have seen that the dreams 
which follow on stimulation of the nerves may be 
induced by suggestion, l^y means of suggestion in 
hypnosis forms of hypnosis may be induced wliich 
resemble mental derangement, spontaneous mania, 
or melancholia attonita^ besides forms of imbecilit}’^, 
&c. But wc can also induce paralysis and stammer- 
ing by suggestion, and yet hypnosis is not a state of 
paralysis or of stammering. Wc can suggest pain in 
hypnosis, yet hypnosis is not a state of pain. And 
how the light stages of hypnosis, in which only certain 
motor effects are caused by suggestion, can be called 
states of mental disorder is not clear to mc,^ unless 
a person is to be called mentally unsound simply 
because he cannot open his eyes. But even the 
susceptibility to suggestion whicli exists in such 
mental disorders as delirium tremens (M(3li, Ih'crrc 
Janet), or 'the Katatonie of Kahlbaum (Jensen), must 
not be without further ceremony identified with the 
susceptibility wc find in hypnosis. I need only say 
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'‘Wake!” to the hypnotized subject, and the state 
ends; but there is no disease which can be guided and 
ended at a moment’s notice like hypnosis. 

Of course no author would call hypnosis a mental 
disorder merely because it may be occasionally a 
delusion in insanity. Freud is riglit when he says 
that meat does not lose its flavour when an enthu- 
siastic vegetarian calls it carrion ; why should a 
mental influence, such as wc have found hypnosis 
to be, lose its value or interest because it is sometimes 
called mental disease ? 

A remark of Griesingcr shows how capriciously 
all such terms arc used ; he thinks a somnambulism 
of short duration is a sleep, and a longer one a mental 
disorder. 

It is no new thing to see hypnosis brought into 
connection with hysteria and regarded as an artificial 
hysteria or neurosis. Demarquay and Giraud-Teulon 
have pointed out analogies, and Charcot has lately 
called his three stages a ^'gra?ide nhnwse hypnotiqneT 
Dumontpallier also thinks that hypnosis is an experi- 
mental neurosis. I would make the same remark 
upon this as upon the mental disorders. Charcot has 
called up the complete type of a neurosis, and specially 
of hysteria, by .suggestion. This was comparatively 
easy in his cases of grande ItystcrieP because 
phenomena which are common in the subject in 
waking life are more easily induced in hypnosis 
than others (Grasset). I repeat, it would be easy to 
suggest stammering in hypnosis, and then draw the 
conclusion that hypnosis is a state of stammering. 
Besides, Charcot has never maintained that the states, 
as they exist apart from his three stages, and as they 
have been observed by the school of Nancy, are 
neuroses ; on the contrary, he expressly excludes 
them from neuroses. 
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Other states have also been occasionally compared 
to hypnosis. I may mention catalepsy, a disease, or 
symptom of disease, in which the limbs keep any 
given position ; and lethargy, a strange state of sleep, in 
which artificial awakening is difficult or impossible, and 
to which a disease called Jiypnosia or sleeping sickness, 
observed in the negroes of West Africa, appears to be 
related. That the unconsciousness in lethargy, as in 
Charcot’s lethargic stage, is only apparent, is shown 
by an observation of Encausse, who in a case of this 
kind was able to produce awakening by suggestion. 
Thomsen’s disease, in which a contracture follows 
voluntary movement, is also compared to hypnosis, 
and so are epileptic disturbances of consciousness. 
Effertz has lately described hypnosis as an induced 
hystero-epileptic attack, but has brought forward no 
evidence for this view. I pass over the phenomena 
of intoxication by alcohol, chloroform, ether, opium, 
and particularly haschisch, which arc often compared 
to hypnosis on account of the delusions of sense 
which occur in them. Haschisch intoxication has 
lately been described in detail by R<^gla, There are 
many phenomena in this state which recall hypnosis, 
and suggestibility can go so far as to produce a change 
of personality. Rdgla has made experiments on him- 
self; and on one occasion, for instance, he believed that 
he was a pregnant woman on the eve of confinement 
Narcolepsy must also be mentioned. In thi?? disease 
there are periodical attacks of sleepiness. It has been 
described by G(!‘lineau, Rousseau, llallct, and otliers. 
Certain cases of what Drosdow calls Morbus llypno^ 
ticiis, whose resemblance to hypnosis is unmistakal)I(?, 
maybe included in this tolerably undefined narcolepsy. 
These states might be regarded as auto»h}'})iu)Scs. 
Vizioli has published an account of an autodiypnosis, 
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in which he succeeded in making even post-h3q3notic 
suggestions to the subject. Naturally, the terminology 
is very arbitrary in these cases ; these states might 
be ascribed to spontaneous somnambulism arising 
directly out of waking life, and not in sleep, as usual. 
The famous case of Motet, which was so important 
from the legal point of view, would then belong to 
this class. A man committed a criminal act in a 
state of self-induced hypnosis, to which he was 
subject On Motet’s recommendation he was ac- 
quitted. A case of Dufay’s is nearly identical. It 
would be extremely illogical, besides, to call hypnosis 
a morbid state merely because a morbid imitation of 
it is to be found in many forms of Morhis Hypnoticns, 
It would be as great a mistake as if we were to take 
yawning for a disease because there are people who 
suffer from attacks of yawning, and who yawn to an 
abnormal degree (Ochorowicz). Lata often resembles 
hypnosis (Bastian, G. Ellis, Imrbes). The word Laia 
properly means the sufferers from this complaint, not 
the disease. The disease is found among the Malays ; 
the patient imitates every movement made in his 
presence, as in fascination.” The same thing has 
been seen in Maine among the “Jumpers” (Beard), 
and in Siberia, where the sufferers are called “ Mirya- 
chit'' (Hammond). Obersteiner mentions the in- 
teresting observation of Kaschin that a troop of 
Siberian" soldiers once repeated all their commander’s 
orders, without obeying them, and even imitated the 
threats which he uttered against them, 

I lately had an opportunity, at the large Arab hospital at 
Cairo, of seeing a case which doubtless should be mentioned in 
this connection. The subject was a negress, some thii'ty years 
of age, then in the hospital. Besides her own negro tongue 
she understood some French. The chief symptom of her 
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disorder was that while she sat passively in the same place all 
day long she repeated whatever was said to her, whether in her 
own language, in French, or in other languages of which she 
knew nothing whatever. I made trials with German and other 
languages ; even difficult sentences she repeated mechanically, 
the first time usually with omissions, but when she had again 
gone over it every syllable was clearly uttered. She also 
imitated movements to a certain extent. If I put out my 
tongue she did the same, if I showed my teeth she also showed 
hers, if I clapped my hands she clapped hers, though after a 
longer interval. It was, however, generally first necessaiy to 
attract her eye before performing an action. 

Once more, the chief feature of hypnosis is increased 
susceptibility to suggestion. By means of this we can 
induce counterfeits of all sorts of diseases, which 
appear identical with the real thing. But none the 
less, hypnosis should not be identified with these 
diseases. The two characteristics of hypnosis are sug- 
gestibility and the power of ending the state at pleasure. 
We do not find them united in mental disorders, 
nor in neuroses ; but we find them in sleep, in which 
suggestion induces dreams by means of stimulation of 
the senses, and from which the subject can be aroused 
at any moment by an external stimulus. Although no 
identification of hypnosis and sleep would be justifiable 
on the above grounds, I must again point out that, 
in spite of their apparent differences, they are closely 
related, at least so far as hypnoses of the second group 
are concerned. 

The different phenomena of hypnosis have been 
also observed in normal waking life, and this makes 
a comparison of the hypnotic states with other 
abnormal states considerably more difficult For 
example, a .symptom which A. shows in hypnosis 
he does not show in his normal state; but it may 
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be observed in B.’s normal wakinj^ life. This may 
be referred to the phenomena of suggestion, which 
exist normally, as I showed on p. 69 , but which are 
increased in certain cases during hypnosis. People 
differ greatly in their susceptibility to suggestion in 
waking life ; I have spoken (p. 69) of suggestions in 
ordinary life, from which hypnosis cannot be con- 
cluded. Besides which a number of phenomena oi 
suggestion, which are generally regarded as a pecu- 
liarity of hypnosis, have been found in waking life. 
Braid, the American electrobiologists, Pleidenhain, 
Berger, Richet, Levy, Bcrnheim, Beaunis, Licgeois, 
Herzog even in 1853, and P'orel, are among those who 
have made observations in this field. 

These phenomena are shown by subjects who have 
been hypnotized as well as by those who have not. 
Contractures, paralyses, dumbness, and all kinds of 
motor disturbances can be induced by suggestion in 
the waking state. According to some authors it is 
even possible to induce hallucinations without hyp- 
nosis. However, many of the experiments, and par- 
ticularly theT conclusions drawn from them, seem to 
me to have two defects. Those who talk of sugges- 
tions in the waking state {suggest io7ZS d veil/e) forget, 
first, that sleep is by no means always indispensable 
for many hypnotic suggestions. Authors often con- 
fuse hypnosis with sleep in speaking of suggestions in 
the waking state. We have seen that the light hyp- 
notic stages do not much resemble sleep ; con- 
sequently we must not conclude that a state of 
contracture, &c., i.s, or is not, a hypnosis because it 
resembles sleep or not. The second point which these 
authors generally overlook is this : they think that 
hypnosis is excluded in these cases of waking sug- 
gestion, because none of the usual methods of inducing 
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hypnosis have been used . But the methods are not abso- 
lutely necessary for the induction of hypnosis. We 
cannot make the question, whether hypnosis is present 
or not, depend on the means employed. If we refused 
to believe in any particular state unless the usual means 
had been used to induce it, we should revolutionize 
science. In my opinion we ought to consider the 
state and its symptoms separately. For if we take a 
certain degree of suggestibility, loss of memory, &c., 
for a symptom of hypnosis, nothing remains but to 
regard as hypnoses many — I will not say all — of these 
states which are generally described as suggestions 
without hypnosis. The chief phenomenon of hypnosis 
is that a certain accepted idea leads to a movement 
or a delusion of the senses, &c. We have further seen 
that the experimenter can change the subject’s domi- 
nant idea very quickly, ie., he can suggest one thing 
quickly after another. If, then, we can do the same 
without, apparently, previous appearance of hypnosis, 
we must call the state a hypnosis all the same, 
particularly if there is subsequent loss of memory. 

In reality a hypnogenic method is employed, 
because in such suggestions the subject generally 
remembers an earlier hypnosis ; and the idea of hyp- 
nosis is enough to induce it Therefore we often need 
only to repeat a suggestion made in an earlier hyp- 
nosis to cause a new one (Marin). 

The fact that paralyses, contractures, &c., can be 
produced by suggestion in this new hypnosis, shows 
that it is as real as the first In the deeper states, 
when delusions of sense can be induced, loss of 
memory usually follows. The changed expression of 
the subject’s face also shows there is hypnosis. 
Finally, the presence of a real hypnosis is proved by 
the rapport between subject and experimenter. 
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For the reasons above mentioned I think we should 
call many of these states true hypnoses, not sugges- 
tions without hypnosis. The school of Nancy, and 
particularly Li^geois and Beaunis, have to a certain 
extent acknowledged this. But they certainly have 
not given to the point all the importance it deserves. 
They thought many of these states were intermediate 
forms between sleeping and waking, which they 
identified with the veille somnanibuliqiie described 
above (p. 164). 

I know that from what I have said it might be 
concluded that all these suggestions were made in 
hypnosis. It is, in truth, very difficult to find clear 
diagnostic symptoms in certain cases. My explana- 
tion aims only at pointing out that there may really 
be hypnosis, though none of the usual methods have 
been employed to bring it on, I have, besides, tried 
to prevent suggestion in waking life, and especially to 
make delusions of the senses impossible. 

It is often very difficult to decide whether there is 
hypnosis or not, because isolated hypnotic symptoms 
are often seen in certain people who are not in hyp- 
nosis. I may refer here to a case of Carpenter’s 
mentioned by Finlay. A gentleman placed his hands 
on the table and for half a minute directed his atten- 
tion to them. When the suggestion was then made 
to him, in decided tones, that he could not remove his 
hands, h'e was in fact unable to do so. I have 
frequently observed the same thing, especially after 
hypnotic exhibitions. I have, for instance, seen in- 
ability to move a limb, to withdraw the outstretched 
tongue, or to close the mouth. New suggestions, how- 
ever, only succeed after the attention has been drawn 
to them for some time. There are even delusions of 
the senses without hypnosis, sleep, or mental disorder, 
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when circumstances influence the mind in a particular 
way. The common hallucination of smell is an 
example. People often imagine that they still smell 
things which have been removed. Delusions of 
sight are just as common. Many people have taken 
trees for men when walking in the twilight. Goethe’s 
self-induced hallucinations of sight are well known. 
Delboeuf also describes a waking hallucination of 
sight ; he thought he saw his dead mother, but 
corrected his impression by reason. If there are 
even delusions of the senses without hypnosis, it is 
evidently difficult to argue the presence of hypnosis 
from a single symptom. 

I should call the following the chief points in 
settling the question whether a suggestion is made in 
hypnosis or not : i. Of what kind are the suggestions ? 
Ai‘e they of such a kind that they rarely occur 
normally 2. After one suggestion has succeeded, 
can other suggestions be made as quickly as in hyp- 
nosis, or is a long preparation necessary for each 
suggestion ? The quick success of the following sug- 
gestion would be in favour of hypnosis. 3. After 
the suggestion has succeeded, can the subject prevent 
further suggestion by an act of will, or not ? If he 
cannot, it favours the supposition of a hypnotic state. 
4. Is there rapport? That is, can the subject be 
influenced by anybody or by only one? Rapport 
favours hypnosis. 5. Are there bodily symptoms 
of hypnosis ? 6. Arc the events subsequently for- 

gotten ? Loss of memory also favours the suppo- 
sition of hypnosis. 

The many transitional states between waking life 
and hypnosis will often make the question difficult to 
decide ; none of the points above mentioned will 
alone suffice to settle it. 
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It sometimes happens that we try to induce a 
person to do something by looking at him fixedly ; 
we then see how slight is the division between the 
hypnotic states and waking life. A teacher who 
thinks his pupil is lying, looks at him fixedly to ascer- 
tain the truth, just as is done in fascination. This 
fixed gaze affects the will of the person looked at, as 
we have seen in hypnosis. We recognize an analogy 
on one hand, on the other we see how difficult it 
must always be to decide where hypnosis begins and 
waking life ends. 

States resembling, or perhaps identical with, hyp- 
nosis, are also found in animals, and can easily be 
experimentally induced. The first experiments of 
this kind are referred to by the Jesuit Kircher ; — the 
so-called experimentiLm mirabile Kircheri. Kircher 
described these experiments in 1646. But accord- 
ing to Preyer the experiment had been made by 
Schwenter several years earlier. The most striking of 
these experiments, which are being continued in the 
present day, is as follows : A hen is held down on 
the ground; the head in particular is pressed down. 
A chalk line is then drawn on the ground, starting 
from the bird’s beak. The hen will remain motion- 
less. Kircher ascribes this to the animaFs imagina- 
tion ; he said that it imagined it was fastened, and 
consequently did not try to move. Czermak re- 
peated the experiment on different animals, and 
announced in 1872 that a hypnotic state could be 
induced in other animals besides the hen. Preyer 
shortly after began to interest himself in the question, 
and made a series of experiments like Czermak’s. 
Preyer, however, distinguishes two states in animals — 
cataplexy, which is the effect of fear, and the hypnotic 
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state. I believe that Preyer is here decidedly in the 
right Various recent reports on hypnosis in animals 
more correctly belong to paralysis from fright or 
similar conditions. Lysing records some facts bear- 
ing on this point Regnard observed that when 
dynamite explosions took place in the water, fish 
that were not in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
charge would lie as if dead, though a slight touch 
would restore movement Laborde found the same 
true of trout, which could thus be caught Heubel, 
Richet, Danilewsky, and Rieger, besides the authors 
mentioned above, have occupied themselves with the 
question. 

Most of the experiments have been made with 
frogs, crayfish, guinea-pigs, and birds. I myself have 
made many with frogs. This much is certain : many 
animals will remain motionless in any position in 
which they have been held by force for a time. There 
are various opinions as to the meaning of this. 
Preyer thinks many of these states are paralyses from 
fright, or cataplexy, produced by a sudden peripheral 
stimulus. In any case they vividly recall the cata- 
lepsy of the Salpetriibre, also caused by a strong 
external stimulus. It Js said a sudden Drummond 
lime-light produces the same effect on a cock as it 
does on hysterical patients (Richer). But in general 
the external stimulus used with animals is tactile, as 
in seizing them. Heubel thinks that these-- states in 
animals ai'e a true sleep following on the cessation of 
the external stimuli, and Wundt seems to agree with 
him. 

Rieger has especially shown that the frog will re- 
main rigid when upright, if it is kept from falling, as 
well as when lying on its back. The hind leg of a frog 
lying on its back may be pulled out, and the animal 
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will not draw it in again as it usually docs. Richet, 
however, says that it is drawn in again at once, if the 
spinal cord is divided below the vicdulla oblongata. 
It is interesting that when a “ hypnotic frog is 
placed in a certain position it will at first move after 
a short time, but the more often the experiment is 
repeated the longer the frog lies without moving. I 
have, seen frogs lie on their backs in this way for 
hours, and have even often seen them die without 
turning over. The deeper the state is, the less the 
animal responds to external stimuli ; it ends by not 
moving at tolerably loud noises or even stimulation 
of the skin. Danilewsky made a series of experi- 
ments, from which he concluded that there were 
regular changes of reflex excitability ; but Rieger was 
unable to confirm this. Danilewsky has lately made 
some more deeply interesting experiments, which it 
is to be hoped he will carry on. He says that when 
the brain hemispheres are taken away the frog as- 
sumes cataleptoid postures, and further that these 
turn into hypnoses in animals who have rotatory 
movements after injury of the .semi-circular canals of 
the ear. 

Harting's experiments also •deserve mention ; after 
repeated hypnotic experiments with fowls he observed 
hemiplegic phenomena in them, according to a com- 
munication by Milne-Edwards to the Paris Academy 
of Sciences. 

I will not try to decide the question as to the 
nature of the state revealed by these experiments on 
animals. 

Another series of observations, which were chiefly 
made for practical purposes, may be mentioned here. 
They also may be regarded as hypnotic phenomena. 
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I speak 01 the so-called Balassiren of hprses, intro- 
duced by the cavalry officer Balassa. This process 
has been introduced by law into Austria for the 
shoeing of horses (Obersteiner). It consists chiefly 
in looking fixedly at the horse, just as in “fascination.” 
It has also been stated that restive horses may be 
checked by hypnotism (Glanson). Czinski is said to 
have hypnotised dogs, cats, and monkeys ; Bruno, 
cats and doves. Stoll believes that in other ways we 
work by suggestion on our domestic animals. He 
regards the influence of the rider on the horse or the 
mule, especially when particular tricks have to be 
combated, as suggestive, since scarcely anything can 
be accomplished here by brute force. A kind of 
counter-suggestion, appropriately brought to the 
animal's intelligence, would thus oppose his idiosyn- 
crasies and auto-suggestions. The numerous experi- 
ments of Wilson should also be mentioned ; he is 
said to have hypnotized elephants, wolves, horses, 
&c., in London, in 1839. Fascination is used by 
beast tamers, who stare fixedly into the eyes of the 
animal they wish to tame. Many think that the 
charming of birds by snakes is fascination. Hart 
and Lysing, however, believe that the animals are 
not hypnotized, but that, as the snake gazes at them, 
they hypnotize themselves. Li6beault and Forel 
think that the winter sleep (hibernation) of animals 
is an auto-hypnosis ; and so, perhaps, is the strange 
sleep of the Indian fakirs, which sometimes lasts for 
weeks and months (Fischer). 

A number of trustworthy witnesses and authors 
(Jacolliot, liildcbrandt, Hellwald) tell us even 
stranger things about these fakirs, which set any 
attempt at explanation on the basis of our present 
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scientific knowledge at defiance ; that is, if we decline 
to regard them as mere juggler’s tricks. Hildebrandt 
among other things relates that he saw a fakir sitting 
in a Hindoo temple ; he was crouching down with his 
left arm stretched upwards ; the arm was dead and so 
perfectly dry that the skin might easily have been 
torn from it Another fakir had held his thumb 
pressed against the palm of his hand till the nail had 
grown deep into the flesh. It is said, besides, that 
some of these people can make plants grow very 
quickly. Gorres mentioned this. These fakirs are 
also said to have been apparently buried for weeks 
and months, and yet have returned to normal life. 
Kuhn holds this to be an undoubted fact, the con- 
dition of the fakirs being that of hypnotic catalepsy. 
Of course these things must be listened to with scep- 
tical reserve. Yet even a scientific investigator like 
Hellwald thinks that though no doubt there is a 
great deal of jugglery, yet some of the phenomena 
remain at present inexplicable. 

Many other observations recorded by ethnologists 
and travellers show striking resemblance with auto- 
hypnotic conditions. Stoll records many such facts, 
as, for instance, the auto-hypnotic state of the 
shamans or priests of various Siberian peoples, as 
recorded in the travels of Pallas and Gmelin. An 
Armenian doctor, Vahan Artzronny, mentions a 
disorder-' which attacked a whole race, the Ezidi, in 
Armenia. When any of the people were brought to 
a spot and a cirde drawn round them with a stick, 
they would die rather than step out of it. There 
would seem to be some suspicion of a superstition in 
this case ; but it may have been a matter of fas- 
cination. 
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I have made but brief mention of these matters and 
of the experiments with animals ; details would take 
me too far. Any one who is interested will find 
material enough in Preyer's book, “ Die Cataplexie 
und der thierische Hypnotismus” 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE THEORY OF HYPNOTISM. 

It will appear from what has been said that the symp- 
toms of hypnosis are extremely complex, and the 
question now is, ‘‘ Can the phenomena of hypnosis be 
explained ? ” Before we reply to this, we must agree 
what we mean by explanation/’ To explain a 
hitherto unknown thing, we must trace it back to what 
we do know. And as we know nothing of the real 
nature of our mental processes, it is useless to expect 
any satisfactory information regarding the mental 
state during hypnosis. It seems then that at present 
we must content ourselves with such an explanation 
as may begot by comparing the phenomena of normal 
life with those of hypnosis. We must settle what arc 
the true, and what the apparent, differences between 
hypnotic and non-hypnotic life, and then we must find 
the causal connection between the peculiar phenomena 
of hypnosis and the means used to induce it. This 
last is the main point An example will make this 
clearer. I will suppose that we want to find an ex- 
planation of a hypnotic negative hallucination of 
sight We must first of all find some parallel phe- 
nomenon in a non-hypnotic state. If we find a case 
in which, without hypnosis, an object has not been 
perceived, though the eye must have seen it, we must 
then ask what difference there is between this pheno- 
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menon and the same phenomenon in hypnosis. We 
shall then find that in hypnosis objects are not 
perceived only when the experimenter forbids the 
perception ; but that to forbid the perception of an 
object in waking life would be to ensure its being 
perceived. This point of difference must be kept in 
view for a proper explanation. It will be explained 
by the existence in the one case of a peculiar state 
of consciousness — the so-called dream-consciousness ; 
and we must then ask how the origin of hypnosis 
explains the formation of this dream-consciousness. 
If we cannot find phenomena parallel to the methods 
of origination of hypnosis anywhere, we shall be 
obliged to give up the attempt at explanation fof 
the present. 

I believe that we can already explain many of the 
hypnotic phenomena, if “ explanation ” is taken in the 
above sense. In any case, such numerous analogies 
to the phenomena of hypnosis have already been 
found that we need no longer think them mystical. 
We need no longer think the methods of hypnosis 
incomprehensible, as was the case a short time ago. 
This progress has been made by following the method 
Obersteiner recommended ; i.e., by carefully observing 
the transitional states between hypnosis and normal 
life. We have been able to connect many every-day 
occurrences with hypnosis, and have found many 
more connecting links with normal life -than is 
generally supposed. I even believe, as I have said, 
that we can already explain certain hypnotic pheno- 
mena by means of analogy, and I think that many 
of the post-hypnotic phenomena are capable of ex- 
planation in the above meaning of the word. 

But much remains to be done ; one method of in- 
vestigation in especial should be more used ; i.e.. 
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self-observation. It is a great disadvantage that 
strict self-observation often prevcnt.s the induction of 
hypnosis ; but on the other hand I think that our 
neglect of self-observation is the reason of our failure 
to explain many hypnotic phenomena clearly. It is 
true that some trustworthy investigators, Wilkinson, 
Bleuler, Forel, Obersteiner, North, Heidcnhain, Wundt, 
etc., have helped a little by their accounts of their 
personal experiences in the hypnotic state ; but such 
observations should be made oftener by intelligent 
people ; they would be valuable to investigators. An 
explanation of hypnosis drawn from the material 
already accumulated cannot be given in a few words, 
since the symptoms alone arc .so complex. Bcsidc.s, 1 
think it probable (and Braid was of the same opinion) 
that a great number of different states arc included in 
the concept “hypnosis,” and that an exact classification 
of them is not possible at present, though it surely 
will be later. Under thc.se circumstances I think it 
best to discuss the most commonly observed and best 
established phenomena of hypnosis singly, and to 
explain them when possible. I must give up any 
attempt at completeness and detail in order not to 
make the theoretical explanation too long ; I I'C.serve 
this for another work. The chief points whicli I 
shall try to explain in what follows arc — (l) the 
phenomena of suggestion as regards voluntary move- 
ment ; (2) positive and negative delusions of the 
senses ; (3) rapport ; (4) the phenomena of memory ; 
(S) post-hypnotic suggestion. I will discuss these 
points one by one and try to explain them in the 
manner described above. It may be thought, on a 
superficial view, that it would be more important to 
examine the way the methods employed induce 
hypnosis than to explain the separate symptoms ; 
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but to discuss this would be to dispute about words, 
because hypnosis hardly ever appears suddenly, but 
rather develops itself by degrees out of a series of 
symptoms. For example, the eyes close first ; then 
suggestion induces a heaviness in the arm, and then 
the arm is paralyzed ; a suggested sense delusion 
follows. Hypnosis develops itself nearly if not quite 
always in this way ; one symptom is added to another. 
Consequently to explain the separate symptoms is to 
explain the mode of production of hypnosis ; the 
reader will find that the one explanation involves the 
other. This fact will become clear when the abnormal 
functions of the muscles are explained. 

We shall understand the different symptoms of 
hypnosis much more easily if we first examine two 
phenomena. These phenomena might be laid down 
as laws of the psychical states of human beings, though 
they would be laws with many exceptions. They are 
not generally enough considered, but they are of 
immense importance to psychology, physiology, and 
medicine, as well as to hypnotism. These rules are — 
(i) men have a certain proneness to allow themselves 
to be influenced by others through their ideas, and in 
particular to believe much without making conscious 
logical deductions ; (2) a psychological or physio- 
logical effect tends to appear in a man if he is 
expecting it. 

Let us begin by considering the first point. There 
are people who believe that they can escape external 
psychical influences ; but they are wrong, since obser- 
vation shows that every one is more or less influenced 
by ideas (Bentivegni, Bernheim). Life is full of such 
influences, and they will work so long as there is 
mental activity among men. The desire for society, 
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the necessity of exchanging opinions, show the need 
we feel of influencing and being influenced by ideas. 
If we want to convert a political opponent we try to 
influence him by arousing certain ideas in him. It is 
not mentally deficient people who are thus accessible 
to ideas. There is in every man a gap where these 
ideas can enter. It is well known that the greatest 
people and most distinguished scholars are often 
dominated by some inferior individual who has dis- 
covered the gap where his ideas will enter. 

In the same way men have a tendency to believe 
things without complete logical proof; we will call this 
quality credulity. Those who contend that men are 
not credulous, show that they arc themselves incapable 
of reflection (Forel). There is no man who believes 
only what has been logically proved to him. Our 
sense perceptions show us this in the clearest way ; 
we hardly ever consciously reason upon them, and yet 
the thing which we take for an external object is 
only in reality an act of our minds, which in no way 
corresponds with the unknown object, the thing 
in itself,’^ as Kant calls it Most people confuse 
the subjective idea of an object with the object itself 
(Spencer). This mistake, which we make incessantly 
with regard to our sense perceptions, proves that we 
do not use conscious logical thought But when wc 
consider our behaviour with regard to dogmatic a.sser- 
tions, and to assertions often repeated, this credulity 
is made particularly clear. It leads us to dogmatic 
belief. Children are most influenced by it, but adults 
are also under its jurisdiction. 

As children are particularly credulous of dogmatic assertions, 
and as such credulity is strongly marked in hypnosis, this state 
has often been compared to childhood (Copin, Miescher, 
Cnllerre, Wernicke), But I must point out that in this com- 
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parison childhood and infancy are confused. To make the 
comparison possible we must choose a period of childhood in 
which ideas can be incorporated into the existing consciousness, 
not the period of infancy, in which consciousness is hardly 
formed. 

I will give a simple example of the credulity of 
childhood with regard to dogmatic belief. I was told 
at school that the North Cape was the north point 
of Europe. This was not logically proved to me ; 
yet I believed it because it was in the book, and 
more especially because the teacher said so. Dog- 
matic assertion influences not only children but 
adults ; and the constant repetition of an assertion 
has also a great power. This is shown in the clearest 
way by an incident which is particularly interesting to 
us. A few years ago it was believed that there was 
really no such thing as hypnotism, and that those 
who believed in it were deceived. But since that 
time opinion has entirely changed. The representa- 
tions made by different people in authority as to the 
reality of the hypnotic phenomena, and particularly 
the repeated assertions of numerous investigators, 
have caused a complete change of view. Doctors and- 
others have changed their minds about hypnotism, 
not because it has been proved to them, but ex- 
clusively because they have been influenced by 
constantly hearing and reading the same* assertions 
about it, and by their faith in authority. 

I hope that the above explanations, which every 
one can add to from his own experience, sufficiently 
prove what I said above — that all men are credulous 
to a certain degree. Now for the second of my pro- 
positions — 2>., that an effect on himself which a man 
expects tends to appear. Wc can find a great 
number of these phenomena in ordinary life ; they 
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\ are mysterious and astonishing only when we neglect 

to consider this tendency. Carpenter, Hack Tuke, 
f and many English investigators have besides admitted 

^ that these phenomena arc of great importance. I 

I will now describe some of them. 

? People who suffer from sleeplessness hav^e often 

I been sent to sleep by taking something which they 

I were told was a sleeping draught, but which was 

really some inert substance. They slept because 

* they expected to do so. When they learn that the 
medicine is not a sleeping draught they no longer 

; expect sleep, and do not sleep. It appears from this 

i’; that to expect a state, and to wish for it, are essen- 

1 ; tially different things; which fact is often strangely 

enough overlooked. A great many people wisli for 

* sleep, but as they do not expect it, it does not come. 
Some other examples will show that this principle is 
generally valid ; for example, the fatigue that is felt 

. ; at the usual bedtime may be mentioned. Wc see 

, how much habit has to do with it ; when people have 

I been long used to go to bed at a certain time, they 

generally feel tired just at that time (P'orcl). The 
rule holds good for the functions of the motor organs 
as well as the others. We will take a case of hys- 
terical paralysis ; it is well known that such a paralysis 
is sometimes cured at the exact moment the patient 
expects. Many mysterious effects may be thus ex- 
plained. Hysterical patients can often foretell an 
improvement in their paralyses. This gift of pro- 
phecy need not astonish us if we think of this rule ; 
the connection is not what believers in the gift of 
prophecy think ; for the hysterical patient is cured 
at a particular time because he expects to be — the 
prophecy causes its own fulfilment It also occurs 
that people vomit when they expect to, or if they 
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think they have taken an emetic ; impotence also 
may come on if it is anticipated ; and stammering 
may be induced in the same way. 

Of course there are exceptions to the rule. How- 
ever much a sufferer from severe myelitis may expect 
his paralyzed legs to move they will not do so, 
because the impediments are too great to be over- 
come by this natural tendency of expectation to pro- 
duce an effect. There are other impediments which, 
though they do not interfere with the tendency as 
such, prevent its taking effect. 

Many observations show that the above rule holds 
good for the organs of sense under particular circum- 
stances ; the following case of Carpenter’s is related 
by Bentivegni. A judicial disinterment was to be 
made ; the grave was opened, and the coffin raised ; 
the official who was present said that he already smelt 
putrefaction, but when the coffin was opened it was 
found to be empty. Here expectation caused a 
distinct sense perception. There are many examples 
of this. Yung has made a series of experiments, and 
has shown that the sense of touch and the sense of 
temperature are particularly subject to delusion, and 
that certain perceptions occur when they are ex- 
pected without external stimuli. I myself have often 
repeated the following experiments of Braid, Wein- 
hold, and others. I blindfolded certain persons, 
doctors among the number, or I simply nfade them 
close their eyes. I then told the subject that he was 
going to be mesmerized ; and even when this was not 
true, he generally imagined he felt the current of air 
caused by the passes ; he believed he knew the exact 
moment when the passes were begun. Here again 
we see expectation produce a perception. Many 
people begin to feel the pain of an operation almost 
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before the knife has touched them, simply because 
their whole attention is fixed upon the pain and the 
beginning of the operation. 

The principle has other effects. Forel and many 
others mention that there are certain popular methods 
of slightly retarding menstruation. In one town 
many of the young women tie something round their 
little finger if they wish to delay menstruation for 
a few days in order to go to a ball, &c. The method 
is generally effectual, but when faith ceases the effect 
also ceases. 

I hope that what has been said sufficiently explains 
the second rule mentioned above. 

I go on to discuss single phenomena of hypnosis ; 
the functional disturbances of voluntary movement 
first. These are seen in every hypnosis, as I said 
before in speaking of the symptoms ; they arc almost 
always the first symptom, even when there arc other 
changes. The principle just developed, that an ex- 
pected functional abnormality comes on when 
expected if it is not hindered by mechanical or 
other insuperable obstacles, best explains the ab- 
normalities of the voluntary movements. But to 
understand this thoroughly, the hypnosis should be 
induced by slow degrees, as in this case the motor 
disturbances are plainer. 

Now, the previous discussion makes it evident that 
to produce any motor disorder in a subject (X.) who is 
at present in a perfectly normal state, we must first of 
all draw his attention to the desired effect, and make 
him firmly expect it ; that is, we must be able to place 
the conviction in the foreground of the subject's 
thoughts, or, as Fcchner and Wundt express it, in the 
range of his inner perspective. If wc succeed in 
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capturing the subject's attention to such a point that 
he firmly believes something— that his arm will 
be paralyzed — the paralysis will generally happen. 

It would evidently be unfavourable if the subject should re- 
flect and criticize while the attempt to direct his attention was 
being made. If he does so an effectual concentration of his 
attention is impossible. Numerous other conditions must be 
fulfilled before we can make an idea dominate the subject’s 
attention ; these conditions are for the most part the same 
which I mentioned as favouring the coming on of hypnosis, 
when I was speaking of its production. It is clear, therefore,, 
that the surroundings, the subject’s mental state as well as the 
manner of the experimenter’s entrance, play a great part. The 
favourable' influence of imitation is also easily explicable ; for 
these things may greatly influence the subject’s expectation of 
the effect. For example, a person who has seen paralysis 
induced by certain passes in another subject’s arm, will be 
much more likely to let the same phenomenon be induced in 
himself, than would another who had not seen it. 

Supposing such a paralysis induced, the subject’s 
mental balance is already disturbed. If a man can- 
not voluntarily move his arm he feels at once that 
his will is weakened ; a mental state ensues which 
Pierre Janet often czXls rnisere psychiqiie'' ; a pecu- 
liar feeling of weakened will-power. This feeling is 
very important ; by means of it the subject’s power 
of resistance is lessened more and more. When one 
limb has been paralyzed it is easier to» paralyze a 
second, because the subject already doubts his own 
will-power. Thus, when the subject can no longer 
voluntarily move a limb, or part of it, very much has 
been gained for further susceptibility to suggestion, 
because the consciousness of weakness favours the 
acceptance of later suggestions. The development 
of suggestibility need no longer astonish us, since 
we have found the clue to its production. 
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I have endeavoured to explain the disturbances of 
the muscular functions in their gradual developmont, 
as it were ; this development is in many cases nearly 
identical with that of hypnosis, which, as we have 
seen, is often merely an inhibition of the voluntary 
muscular functions. Many of the methods used to 
induce hypnosis are alike in one particular— they 
direct the subject’s attention to some change in the 
functions of the muscles. The method of the school 
of Nancy consists chiefly in making the subject expect 
the closing of his eyes as strongly as passible, though 
this method also aims at producing the drcam-con- 
sciousness, of which I shall speak later. But other 
methods induce abnormalities in the functions of 
single limbs in just the same way. For example, an 
arm or leg loses its power to move when I concen- 
trate the attention of the subject upon the loss of 
power to move. In fact, it is quite unnecessary to 
begin with the eyes, as the school of Nancy does ; 
we can begin with any member, as Max Dessoir 
rightly insists. 

As a fact, it does not matter whether tlic first motor 
disturbance is a muscular action performed against 
the subject’s will— /.(?., a certain movement which the 
subject makes at command — or whether it is an in- 
ability to move, caused also by a command. The 
great thing as to gain enough influence over the sub- 
ject In ajiy case we should begin with the disturb- 
ance which is the easiest to induce, because one success 
increases the experimenter's influence. Now as a rule 
it is easier to inhibit an action than to cause it, as 
daily observation shows. An example may make 
this clear. We assure a person whose arm is stretched 
out that he is tired and cannot hold it out any longer. 
In almost all cases there is a momentary pull down- 
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wards ; z.e., there is an inclination to lower the arm. 
This shows that there is often susceptibility to sugges- 
tion without hypnosis. I will briefly recapitulate ; 
the disturbances of voluntary movement induced by 
suggestion in hypnosis arc caused by the experi- 
menter’s directing the attention of the subject as 
strongly as possible to the desired effect When the 
attempt has once succeeded, further disturbances may 
be more easily induced, since the subject is already 
persuaded of his inability to resist. 

This principle of the effects of expectant attention 
illustrated above is nowhere shown more plainly than 
in the voluntary movements. It is even not always 
necessary that a movement should be very attentively 
expected ; the idea of the movement will induce it 
Let a man bend his arm at the elbow at right angles, 
and think that the arm will bend quickly, without 
expecting it to do so ; if he fixes his whole attention 
on this idea the movement will very soon follow. 
This shows again how great is the tendency to make 
a certain movement when. the subject concentrates his 
whole attention on that one point. If expectation is 
added to attention the effect will be so much the 
greater. 


I now come to the discussion and explanation of 
sense delusions ; first of all, of the positive kind. 
Are we not exposed to such delusions otherwise than 
in hypnosis } Take first a very simple example of 
Max Dessoir’s. I say to someone who is quite awake, 
A rat is running behind you.” The man can assure 
himself at once by turning round that there is no rat, 
but according to experience he will have a mental 
image of a rat for a moment, because I spoke of it ; 
zT’., there is already a trace of hallucination. 
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Modern psychology, following such men as Dugald Stewart 
and Talne, generally supposes that every idea includes an image, 
e.g.^ the idea of a knife includes an image of a knife. As further 
every central image tends to externalize itself, as Stuart Mill in 
particular has explained, when an idea is aroused, there is always 
a tendency to externalize the corresponding image, i.e,, there is 
a tendency to hallucination. Wc have thus a tendency to take 
the remembered image for real objects (Binet, Fere, and espe- 
cially Souriau in La Sus^e^cstion dans VAti), 

So in the case of the rat there is a transitory 
hallucination. Its persistence is prevented in two 
ways. Firstly, the man could convince himself by 
means of his senses that no rat was there. Secondly, 
reflection and the logical grouping of former pictures of 
memory would convince him that no rat was present. 
The two factors would suffice to prevent the persist- 
ence of the suggested delusion. A simple considera- 
tion shows that sen.se perceptions arc not always 
needed to prevent hallucination. Tell a person whose 
eyes are shut that a rat is running in front of him. 
Without opening his^yes he is convinced of the con- 
trary, and says it is not true. Although the image of 
the rat arises in his mind for a moment, it docs not 
grow into a definite sense delusion, because reflection 
and memory prevent it. It is not the sense percep- 
tions which prevent it ; calm, critical reflection is 
enough. This is often of more value in preventing a 
threatening hallucination than the perceptions.! 

We have thus learned to distinguish the diffei'cnt 
effects of a suggested hallucination in the waking 
and in the hypnotic states ; wc have seen that in the 
latter the hallucinations arise absolutely without any 
new factor. They increase in strength and persistence 
because they are not hindered by sense perceptions 
or critical reflection. It must now be asked, Arc 
there states analogous to these also ? 
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We must make it perfectly clear that we have a 
dream-consciousness completely distinct from the 
waking consciousness (Ed. v. Hartmann), in which 
feelings and perceptions do not occur at all in the 
j same way as in the waking consciousness. When we 

I wake from sleep we are able to distinguish dream- 

i consciousness from waking life simply by recollection, 

j We know whether what we dreamed was only a dream, 

or whether it was real (Bentivegni). It is true that 
in dreams ideas are reproduced and perceptions felt, 
but in two respects (according to Wundt) this con- 
sciousness differs from that of waking life. In the 
first place the remembered ideas have a hallucinatory 
character, Le.^ we try in dreams to objectify the 
images of memory ; we do not recognize that they 
are images of memory as we do in waking life, but 
believe that we see, feel, &c., the real object to which 
they correspond. In the same way external impres- 
sions do not produce normal perceptions, but illusions. " 
In the second place, in dreams what Wundt calls ap- 
perception is changed; the power of judging the 
experiences of which we are conscious is essentially 
altered. It is just this peculiarity of the dream-con- 
sciousness (mentioned by Wundt) which is found in the 
consciousness of such hypnotic subjects as are accessible 
to suggested sense delusions. There is no need to 
enter into details on this point, as it "'has been 
thoroughly discussed in the chapters on “ Symptoms 
and “ Cognate States.’' The chief point is the hallu- 
cinatory character of the images of memory ; faintly 
indicated in normal states, in dream- consciousness it 
is extremely plain, and appears in hypnosis in con- 
nection with illusions, to which dream-consciousness is 
also favourable. But we may be sure that such a 
dream-consciousness is by no means a strange and 
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new thing, since it is often found in ordinary sleep ; 
or, rather, it seems to be habitual in sleep, as has just 
been shown. The production of this peculiar dream- 
consciousness is one of the chief points in hypnotizing. 
The question is, how is it brought about ; is there 
a causal connection between dream-consciousness and 
the induction of hypnosis ? I need not discuss this at 
length, since we already know that children may be 
talked to in sleep. In adults dream-con.sciousnc.ss only 
appears in hypnosis when they have been sent to 
sleep by some methods like those used to induce 
ordinary sleep. As we have seen, hypnosis is gene- 
rally induced mentally. Now, Ford, Licbeault, and 
many other investigators say that natural sleep is the 
immediate result of a mental process — an auto-sug- 
gestion of sleep, in fact. I do not contend that the 
products of tissue waste in the body may not produce 
sleep without arousing the idea of it, but it is a fact 
that in many cases — whether in all must be left un- 
decided at present — we fall asleep merely because we 
have the idea of sleep, and are convinced we shall 
sleep. As sleep is only a particular state of con- 
sciousness, it is not dear why we cannot induce cer- 
tain people to sleep by telling them to do so, when 
we are hypnotizing them. We can talk people into 
all sorts of states of consciousness ; the priest, the 
popular orator do so every day. Why can we not 
induce dream-consciousness in a like way, as is often 
done as a matter of fact when children are put to 
sleep ? 

It is true that in many cases dream-consciousness can 
be induced in hypnosis by means which have nothing 
to do with the induction of sleep ; for exatxiplc, when, 
a hypnotic subject fixes his gaze and his eyes finally 
close, this does not appear to be the induction of a 
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state of sleep. Nevertheless,! think that sleep comes 
on, even when it is not purposely suggested. Sleep may 
be brought on by the feeling of heaviness in the eyes, 
through association of ideas (Foi'el) ; for some people 
are in the habit of staring fixedly at a point in order 
to tire their eyes and bring on their ordinary sleep. 
For these reasons, about which I cannot enter into 
more details here, I believe that when a hallucination 
happens in hypnosis, some means of inducing dream- 
consciousness have always been used. Even those 
hypnoses in which hallucinations happen without 
previous closing of the eyes do not contradict this, 
since the dream-consciousness is not necessarily con- 
nected with the closing of the eyes. It sometimes 
comes on when the eyes are open, as is seen in cases 
of spontaneous somnambulism. After what has been 
said we can find an explanation of sense delusions in 
the analogy between these hypnotic states and sleep. 
Certainly we do not know why sense delusions 
happen in ordinary sleep. I have not space to enter 
into the different attempts at explanation which have 
been made, and, besides, it would be useless. But I 
think it will provisionally help us in examining hyp- 
nosis if we take the hypnotic states in which there 
are pronounced sense delusions, as completely cor- 
responding with ordinary sleep and its dream- 
consciousness. In both states certain inlpressions 
of external origin (memory pictures, or me?c stimu- 
lations of the senses) induce sense delusions. It is 
only necessary that the impression which causes the 
delusion should affect the sleeper deeply enough. 

These conclusions lead to a discussion of rapport. 
This rapport causes the subject to be more influenced 
by certain impressions than by others, and to respond 
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to them by corresponding sense delusions. I shall 
speak of rapport briefly, as I have elsewhere dealt 
with it at length. According to Noizet and Bertrand, 
who have been joined lately by Li^beault, Bernheim, 
Forel, and others, rapport is a state of sleep in which 
the attention of the subject is fixed exclusively 
upon the hypnotizer, so that the idea of him 
is constantly present in the subject’s memory. On 
this account Bertrand compared these processes to 
the falling asleep of a mother by her child’s cradle. 
She continues to watch over it in sleep ; she hears the 
least sound it makes, but no other sounds. This 
analogy may explain the peculiar influence which a 
hypnotizer has over his subject. The subject has 
fallen asleep with the thought of the hypnotizer in 
his mind, and hears only what he says, as in the case 
of the mother and child. 

It is also not strange that this influence .should 
increase in the course of hypnotic training, as W’^e see 
that the influence which one person has over another 
in normal circumstances gro\^rs with exercise. No 
new psychical law is to be found in hypnosis. 

When we go on to discuss the negative hallucina- 
tions and the way they originate in hypnosis, we 
remark two things : firstly, that the subject does 
not see certain objects or hear certain noises, &c. ; 
secondly*! and more particularly, that the objects he 
does not see are just those he is forbidden by the 
hypnotist to see. I have mentioned that many things 
are not seen and heard in normal circumstances when 
the attention is not directed to them. These facts 
are not astonishing, but the way they originate in 
hypnosis is striking. If I tell a waking man who 
has a chair in front of him, There is nothing there, 
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neither chair nor table/' he will see the chair in spite 
of what I say ; but the hypnotic subject will not see 
it, at least if he is susceptible to negative hallucina- 
tion. Now we can regard this process in the hypnotic 
as a diversion of the attention, like that in the waking 
man who fails to perceive things which stimulate his 
organs of sense. 

This is shown in particular by those hallucinations 
which vanish the moment the attention is drawn to 
the hallucinatory object. We can see clearly in such 
cases that the negative hallucination was caused by 
the diversion of the attention from the object, and 
that the direction of the attention to it was a counter- 
sug“gestion. I say to a subject, “ When you wake, X. 
will have gone away." When he wakes and is asked 
how many people are present, he says, Two ; you 
and L" I then point out X., and tell the subject to 
look at him. Then he sees X., and the suggestion 
has lost its effect. 

But in any case the mode of origin is remarkable. 
For just because I told the hypnotic subject the chair 
was not there, he did not see it ; but if I told a man 
in the normal state that the chair was not there, he 
would be all the more certain to see it My remark 
would draw his attention to it How can we explain 
the completely opposite result with the hypnotic 
subject ? 

According to Binet and Fer4 another factor must 
be added to the diversion of the attention ; before it 
oan be attained a conviction that the chair is not 
there must be first established in the subject. With- 
out this there would hardly be a negative hallucina- 
tion. 

It is a certain fact, observable without hypnosis, that such an 
established conviction favours negative hallucinations. 
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Let us suppose a man occupied with work in some place 
which is generally quiet, and where he does not expect noise ; let 
us suppose some noise is made ; the man will not perceive it. Yet 
he would have heard the same noise if he had known before- 
hand that it would be made. In just the same way he would 
fail to see a spark of light’ if he had the conviction beforehand 
that no light was there, but would perceive it if he expected it. 
The expectation of an effect is very favourable to its appear- 
ance. Consequently we have here another analogy between 
hypnotic and non-hypnotic processes. 

We see, then, that under normal circumstances the 
conviction that a thing is not there makes it probable 
it will not be perceived If we make use of this 
principle to explain negative hallucinations in hyp- 
nosis we must ask, How is the conviction that a 
thing is not there established in the subject? We 
must come back to his subjective feelings of weakened 
will and dependence. A whole series of experiments 
which have convinced the subject of his weakness 
has generally been made before the negative hal- 
lucination succeeds. When he is once convinced that 
everything really happens which the hypnotist says, 
he will believe him more and more. The hypnotist 
has generally made many siiggcstion.s of movement 
to him, and has induced in him the positive hallucina- 
tions of which I have given an explanation above. 
Consequently we cannot feel surprised that the sub- 
ject incliires to believe him when he is told by him 
that some object is not there. 

Nevertheless these two factors, the diversion of the 
subject’s attention and the conviction established in 
him, do not suffice to explain negative hallucinations. 
However firmly he believes the hypnotist, without 
such motives as would induce belief under normal 
circumstances (as Bentivegni rightly points out), this 
does not alone explain such mistakes of the sense 
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perceptions as are found in negative hallucinations. 
A completely changed state of consciousness must be 
added if we wish to understand negative hallucina- 
tions ; the dream-consciousness again, which helped 
us to understand positive delusions of the senses. 
For dream-consciousness is not only distinguished by 
the reappearance of former memory pictures as hal- 
lucinations ; it is also characterized by the fact that 
sense impressions which under normal circumstances 
become feelings and perceptions induce in it no feel- 
ing or perception. To recapitulate : there are three 
factors for the production of negative hallucinations : 
firstly, dream-consciousness ; secondly, the con- 
viction established in the subject of the absence of an 
object ; and thirdly, the diversion of the attention 
which results from this. 

We can explain the analgesia of some hypnotic 
subjects in a like manner. It is known that an 
expected pain is more acutely felt than an un- 
expected one. When any one believes that the effect 
of some stimulus will be painful he will feel the pain 
much sooner than he would if he did not expect it 
and believe in it. Wc see this in operations ; the 
subject feels much more pain when he expects the 
stroke of the knife and sees it than when it takes him 
unawares ; in the latter case he often feels hai'dly any 
pain. It is the same thing with analgesia in hyp- 
nosis. I still doubt whether there is ever an entirely 
spontaneous analgesia without suggestion, though 
I have mentioned it above. In any case analgesia is 
more usually induced by suggestion. Here again wc 
may take it that the hypnotic subject has been pre- 
convinced by the repeated assertions and suggestions 
of the hypnotist, and that he has in consequence an 
unreasoning credulity. If now the hypnotist firmly 
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insists upon the analgesia, the subject will soon 
believe in and expect it, and this will greatly help 
him to it 

The phenomena of the memoiy must now be con- 
sidered. Such a derangement of the memory as 
sometimes happens in hypnosis is certainly very 
striking, though it is clear at once that we can find 
many analogies in ordinary life. I need not, of 
course, discuss those hypnotic states in which there is 
no derangement of the memory. 

But there are persons who, after waking from hyp- 
nosis, remember nothing of what has happened. It 
is also a well-known fact that we forget certain events, 
apart from hypnosis. We entirely forget certain me- 
chanical actions, such as the winding of a watch. But 
some things done with reflection and in perfect con- 
sciousness are occasionally forgotten. We have here, 
then, an analogy to the forgetfulness of the hypnotic 
subject. But these analogies by no means explain 
the sudden and often nearly systematic forgetfulness 
in hypnotic states. We studied this phenomenon 
when discussing the memory before, and we also saw 
that the subject in hypnosis remembered all the 
events of preceding hypnoses, and of his waking life ; 
we called this “double consciousness.” This requires 
special. con.sideration. It is, indeed, a striking phe- 
nomenon that two complete and thoroughly separate 
states of consciousness can be induced and distin- 
guished in a human being; so that in one, the waking 
life, the events of waking life only arc remembered ; 
and in the other, the hypnotic slate, the events of 
preceding hypnoses and of waking life. If we think 
of the life of such a being as divided into several 
periods, a, b, c, d, e,fg, in the periods a, c, only 
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the events of those periods will be remembered, so 
that in period c he will remember only what happened 
in a, and in period e what happened in a and c. On 
the other hand, in the periods b,d,f both what has 
happened in them and in a, c, will be remembered. 
This is very remarkable, particularly when it happens 
spontaneously, i.c., without suggestion. 

In order to explain this double consciousness I 
must return to Max Dessoir’s theory of the Doppcl 
Ich,’’ or double Ego; I must, however, describe it 
exactly before it can be applied to our subject. 

Max Dessoir supposes, with Pierre Janet, that 
human personality is a unity merely to our conscious- 
ness, but that it consists really of at least two clearly 
distinguishable personalities, each held together by 
its own chain of memories. He chooses several ways 
of establishing this principle. According to him 
many actions are done unconsciously, though of 
mental origin. I do not notice many automatic 
movements, e.g., rubbing the hands when they are 
cold, &c. The experiment made by Barkworth is 
more complicated than this. He can add up long 
rows of figures while carrying on a lively discussion, 
without allowing his attention to be at all diverted 
from the discussion. Recently some American investi- 
gators (Speir, Armstrong, Child) have brought forward 
interesting statistics of unconscious cerebration. It is 
shown that during this activity, though it goes on in 
the lower consciousness, most people have a distinct 
feeling of effort If, for instance, one cannot recall 
a name, and purposely refrains from trying to do so 
in the hope that it will recur later, these statistics 
show that there is still very frequently a certain sense 
of effort 

This shows that, in the first place, there is an un- 
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conscious intelligence in men, as is seen in the rubbing 
of the cold hands, and in the second place, that there 
is an unconscious memory; for Ihirkworth, for ex- 
ample, must have at least two groups of figures in his 
memory, to make a third out of them ; he must retain 
the third to add a fourth. But this chain of memory 
is independent of the other chain, by means of which 
he carries on the conversation (Max Dessoir). As. 
according to Max Dessoir, consciousness and memory 
are the two elements of personality, he supposes that 
in the above-mentioned case of Barkworth there are 
the elements of a second personality. The mental 
processes which take place consciously to the man 
are called the primary con.sciousncss, and those which 
go on without his knowledge the secondary conscious- 
ness ; the action of both together is a state of double 
consciousness, or “ doubled consciousness (Max 
Dessoir). Thus in Barkworth’s case the primary 
consciousness carried on the conversation, while the 
secondary one mechanically performed the arldition. 
It must of course be understood that wc cannot 
assume, as is done by some p-^ychologists, that the 
individuism is made up of several entirely separate 
personalities, that, for instance, a gentleman whom wc 

usually know as Mr. M , carries within him also 

the personality of a Mr. S — The double Ego must 
.not so be conceived, and if, as a few incline to do, it 
is so conceived, wc fall into danger of accepting an 
absurd conception of human consciousness. For our 
object the double Ego is only a diagram to indicate 
the fact that psychic processes may go on within us, 
unobserved, and often yielding no cvidcimc of them- 
selves except their results. This is, indeed, tlic 
kernel of Max Dessoir's theory. 
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To prevent confusion it should be impressed on the reader 
that what has hitherto been habitually called consciousness will 
for the future be called primary consciousness. Generally 
speaking ‘^consciousness” means the sum of subjectively per- 
ceived mental processes. We must now give it a wider meaning. 
Consciousness falls into two halves, primary and secondary, 
and the primary consciousness is consciousness in the older 
sense of the word. 

In the case above mentioned both consciousnesses 
exist together, but they may, under certain circum- 
stances, follow one another. Max Dessoir tells of a 
case in which a person took up his dream on a second 
night where he had left off on the first Here, then, 
the dream-consciousness tended to form a new chain 
of memories. The same author puts the following 
case of Macario’s with the last : A girl who was out- 
raged during an attack of spontaneous somnambu- 
lism knew nothing about it when she woke, and only 
told her mother of what had happened in her next 
attack. Such cases occur under morbid pathological 
conditions (<:/. p. 144). 

These cases in dream and in morbid conditions 
show the two consciousnes.ses following one another 
as the Barkworth case showed them co-existing. 
Max Dessoir mentions other examples in support of 
his view, but I am unable to go into them here. 

To return to hypnosis. Wc have now to explain 
the state of double consciousness. Max^ Dessoir 
thinks that hypnosis simply exhibits the hidden half 
of our mental life ; the part which is called secondary 
consciousness and v/hich can occasionally be ob- 
served in ordinary life, or more plainly in pathological 
states, that hypnosis represents experimentally this 
part of life. According to Max Dessoiris theory, the 
condition of double consciousness is no absolutely new 
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phenomenon, but only the experimental representation 
of a definite psychic relationship, such as may occasion- 
ally be observed even in normal persons. Whatever 
we may think of this theory. Max Dcssoir’s ex- 
planations are none the less valuable for the con- 
sideration of the double consciousness in hypnosis. 
It is not necessary for our purpose to r;'eneralize 
this theory, as, though double consciousness is some- 
times observed in hypnosis, it is by no means so 
common as some authors suppose. Even if we 
suppose that hypnosis is simply tlie demonstration 
by experiment of the pre-existing double conscious- 
ness, the question of the causal connection between 
the origin of hypnosis and this demonstration still 
remains unanswered. Perhaps we nuLy call in dream- 
consciousness again ; it may be that it is induced by 
the originating of hypnoses, and may complete the 
secondary consciousncs.s. I^clbceuf, who l)y no means 
accepts the sharp division of the [)rimary and second- 
ary consciousness, identifies the hypnotic i)henomena 
entirely with nightly dreams, as far as the subsequent 
recollection is concerned. In this case we could ex- 
plain the causal connection between the production 
of hypnosis and the api^carance of double conscious- 
ness in the same way as we explain sense delusions 
by the experimental induction of dream-conscious- 
ness. I will not go into further details with regard 
to the phenomena of memory during hypnosis, as I 
have already mentioned many analogies in speaking 
of the symptoms. 

The post-hypnotic suggestions will occupy us a 
little longer, because, in a certain sense, tliey can be 
explained by analogy. For this i)urpu.sc I will choose 
some action induced by post-hyi)notic suggestion, and 
will suppose it to be a case of hypnosis without sub- 
sequent loss of memory. 
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Here is an analogous case in waking life. I give a 
letter to X., who has called on me, and ask him to 
post it on his way home, if he passes a letter-box. 
This he docs. 

I now give exactly the same commission to Y., 
who is in a hypnotic state, without subsequent loss of 
memory. 

In both cases my commission is executed. Now 
the question is, What is the difference between the 
two cases? In the case of Y., one circumstance 
may strike us, that he did the act without, or 
perhaps against, his will. 

The fact that Y. posted the letter witJcoiit willing 
to do so does not distinguish his case from X.’s. 
X. walked home with Z. and talked all the way. He 
passed a pillar-box, and though he continued to talk, 
and apparently did not notice the box, he mechani- 
cally threw the letter into it. Later it occurred to 
him that he had the letter to post ; he had a faint 
recollection of having done it. He could, however, 
convince himself of the fiict by feeling in his pocket 
for the letter. We see, then, that he executed the 
commission without conscious will. 

It would be more striking if X. should do some 
such action against his will. In the action described 
this was not the case. He would not have executed 

the commission if his will had not consented. Also, 

?• 

he would have remembered the action if his will had 
opposed it. There must always be consciousness 
when the will is exerted to prevent something. There 
must be an idea of the action to be performed. What 
is striking in post-hypnotic suggestion is exactly the 
fact that it is carried out against the will, in which 
case the subject of course knows what is to be done, 
and has an idea of it. It is this idea which causes a 
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post-hypnotic action to be carried out in spite of the 
will. 

The question now is whether we can fine an 
analogy to this in waking life, whether an idea can 
in this case cause a motor or other effect in spite 
of the will. The answer must be, Very commonly.” 

We saw, when talking of .suggestion in the waking 
state, that an idea is sometimes enough to cause an 
action or a particular state in spite of the will. This 
is a common occurrence. We will .suppose that A. 
has lost a dear relation. A. is in consequence sad 
and depressed, and cannot refrain from tears. Months 
pass, and he grows calm ; but when the anniversary 
of the death arrives he falls again into the same state 
of mental excitement and tears, which he cannot 
conquer. The vivid idea has been enough to throw 
him, against his will, into a certain state. 

A person who stammers is in the same ease. Alone 
at home he can speak quite well, but a stranger 
comes in and he begins to stammer, lie stammers 
because he thought he should stammer, and his will 
is powerless both over the thought and the stammer- 
ing. We see the same sort of thing constantly, and 
certain states of illness arc induced merely by a vivid 
expectation of them ; they then come on in spite of 
the will Accordingly it is not astonishing that a 
post-hypnotic suggestion should succeed against the 
subject’s wifi. 

The post-hypnotic movements and actions carried 
out in spite of the will — or, to .speak more exactly, in 
spite of the wish — have a great likeness to the in- 
stinctive movements well known in Psycliology, 
which arc often made to satisfy a pleasure which 
follows from the act. Such instinctive movements 
arc entirely independent of the will ; they take place 
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in spite of the wish. P'or example, the raising of the 
hand to ward off danger is an instinctive movement 
(Wundt). Here there may very well be an idea 
of the movement, though deeper mental processes 
compel its execution, as in many cases of post-hyp- 
notic suggestion carried out in spite of the will It is 
the same thing in cases of so-called impulsive mania. 
The patients act without clear ideas of their motives. 
Their actions appear to be impelled by instinct 
though they are consciously carried out (Schule). • 

I have now considered why post-hypnotic sugges- 
tions are carried out without, or in spite of, the will. 
I supposed a case in which the subject remembered 
the order given him in hypnosis after he woke ; 2>., 
I considered only those cases in which there was no 
loss of memory in waking. It is a more enigmatic 
question, why post-hypnotic suggestions are carried 
out when there is loss of memory after waking, and 
the subject in consequence is apparently unconscious 
of having received the command. 

For explanation let us return to the case of waking 
life, where X. was to post a letter. I point out that 
X. did not keep the rccpiest continually in his con- 
sciousness, and that he even apparently posted the 
letter unconsciously ; yet he would not have per- 
formed the action at all if he had not seally re- 
membered my request. 

It is the same in post-hypnotic suggestion. It 
really remains in the memory, and the unconscious- 
ness is only apparent. All post-hypnotic suggestions 
are merely apparently forgotten between waking and 
fulfilment. To prove this I must digre.ss a little and 
go back to the primary consciousness, which is the 
name given to our subjective mentally perceived pro- 
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cesseSj while the unpcrccivcd ones are called the 
secondary consciousness. 

The state of the primary consciousness is not uni- 
form, but, on the contrary, subject to constant 
changes. In one period we arc conscious of ideas 
which are wanting in others. One period comprises 
more than another. Now, if we call the sum of mental 
processes perceived in one state a sphere of conscious- 
ness, we may suppose a number of such spheres. But 
not to complicate the subject too much, we will 
suppose two spheres, which will answer our purpose. 

We saw, when discussing the memory, that the 
hypnotic subject wlio forgot the events of hypnosis 
in waking life remembered them in later hypnosis. 
But he remembered the events of waking life also in 
hypnosis, though in waking life lie was only con- 
scious of the events of that life. Wc have, then, two 
different spheres of consciousness here : one com- 
prises the events of hypnosis and of waking life, tlic 
other only those of waking life. They follow one 
another. 

During waking life there arc only memory pictures 
of this life in the primary consciousness ; in the 
secondary consciousness there arc memory pictures 
of the hypnotic state, the impressions of hyp- 
nosis are received, but do not rise into the primary 
consciouMcss. But it must not be thought that the 
two coiisciousncs.scs are completely separated. Im- 
pressions made on the secondary consciousness 
occasionally rise to the primary. Upon this fact 
depends the restoration of memory through associa- 
tion of ideas, spoken of on p. 141 It can also be 
proved that the imprc.ssions of hypnosis by no means 
disappear in waking life, but arc really firmly estab- 
lished ill the brain. 
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To prove this I must digress again, and mention automatic 
writing. I owe my knowledge of this to Dr. Max Dessoir, 
whom I again thank for his unselfish and genuinely scientific 
help in the writing of this book. This automatic writing is 
of great interest and importance. It has been also observed 
among uncivilized peoples (Doolittle, Bastian). 

I have had frequent occasion to speak of automatic move- 
ments and actions. To prevent confusion of ideas it should 
be expressly mentioned that I do not mean here by automatic 
movements, those so called by Lidbeault and Bernheim, which 
Max Dessoir more justly calls continued movements {cf. p. 82). 
By automatic movements I here mean those of which we are 
unconscious at the moment they are made, though they show 
all the symptoms of a mental causation. When I walk my 
movements are nearly always automatic; I walk without being 
conscious of making the individual movements. 

With regard to automatic writing, it should be mentioned 
that there are men who habitually move their fingers on the 
table while they are talking or thinking. When such people 
take a pencil in their hands they make all sorts of scribbled 
marks without observing it, while they are thinking of other 
things. This scribbling may be regarded as the beginning of 
automatic writing. It may take a certain rational form. Schiller 
says that when reflecting he has often covered whole sheets of 
paper with little horses (Max Dessoir). Other people auto- 
matically write letters and words, and ,this process is called 
automatic writing ; it is evidently guided by a species of in- 
telligence, as without it no rational words could be written. But 
this intelligence resides in the writer, though it may not be 
conscious in the ordinary sense of the word ; it is the secondary 
consciousness, which carries on movements and actions as does 
the primary consciousness, although the person concerned does 
not remark them. In any case the intelligence is yinate in the 
person, and is part of him, and not an external force or spirit, 
as the spiritualists, who are also acquainted with it, and call it 
mediumistic writing, say it is. 

I ask the reader to follow me through some experiments with 
automatic writing. I give a pei'son who is not in hypnosis a pen 
or pencil and ask him to answer some question in writing — for 
example, what he had for dinner yesterday ; he h, however, to 
leave his hand passive and not write on pui'pose; at the same 
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time I put the point of the pencil on paper. It would not be 
strange that the person should write down something he is 
thinking- of. It would remind us of the experiments in thought- 
reading described (p. 68). The person thinks of roast veal and 
the hand makes corresponding movements. Lhit the process 
becomes rather different when I talk quietly to the w'riter mean- 
while. I speak of the theatre, the w^eather, &c. ; in the mean- 
time the hand wu'ites ‘‘roast veal.” It appears that this was 
yesterday’s dinner. In this case the hand wrote without con- 
centration of thought on the writers part ; and this is already 
different from the usual thought-reading. A rational and true 
answer has been given to a direct question while a conversation 
was being carried on. As the \vriting was not noticed it follows 
that it w'as automatic. This automatic waiting is certainly 
striking. 

Nowj though the writer did not know he was waiting, he knew 
the fact which he unconsciously wrote down ; i.t’., he knew that 
he had had roast veal for dinner yesterday. But there are also 
persons who will answer questions through automatic waiting 
about things they do not know at all, wiien somebody Is 
asked what he had for dinner every day bust w'cek, he will write 
down the whole list of dishes, though he docs not know them 
himself, though they are not in his primary consciousness. 

Such experiments arc very good when made in hypnosis, and 
sense delusions, especially the negative ones, are made more 
intelligible by them, as was pointed out on p. 200 . I suggest to 
X., in hypnosis, that A. and B., wiio arc reallv present, have 
gone away. X. ceases entirely to respond to A. and B. ; he 
neither hears nor sees them. When I u.sk him who is present 
he says, “ Only you and P’; upon wiiich I give him a pencil 
and paper and command him to answer the ciucstion in writing. 
He writes, “J3r. Moll, Mr. A., Mr. B., and myself.” Conse- 
quently he has answered the question intelligently, w'ithout 
knowing thjft he is writing. This .shows that A. and B. were 
really perceived, but that X. was uncon.scious of the ])crception. 

We will now return to the starting-point of our discussion. 


By means of automatic writinjj it can be provod that 
the impressions of hypnosis arc roally firmly lodged 
in the brain ; Gurney, F. Myers, and Pierre Janet 
have made a series of very good experiments on this 
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point. X., for example, is waked from hypnosis and 
remembers nothing that has happened ; but when he 
is ordered to write automatically what was said to him 
he does it. Now, as he could not tell these things, 
and they are not to be found in the primary con- 
sciousness, these experiments in automatic writing 
prove that the impressions exist all the same. They 
disclose themselves in the automatic writing. 

We have now to show why the post-hypnotic sug- 
gestion is carried out in spite of loss of memory. We 
have seen that this loss of memory only exists so far 
that the hypnotic events and the post-hypnotic sug- 
gestion are to be found in the secondary consciousness 
only. In any case, as I have shown, the loss of 
memory is only apparent, and the post-hypnotic sug- 
gestion is lodged in the secondary consciousness. 
And this, as I have also shown by automatic writing, 
acts with a certain intelligence, and without confusion 
in its proper chain of thought 

The foregoing explanations show, firstly, why a 
post-hypnotic suggestion is carried out without the 
will or in spite of it ; and, secondly, why it is carried 
out in spite of the apparent forgetting of the com- 
mand. A further question is this — Why is a post- 
hypnotic suggestion carried out at the right moment 1 
The answer will differ according to the- manner in 
which the moment for the execution of thew suggestion 
is decided. We already know (p. 159) that the 
moment may be appointed in numerous ways ; either 
by a concrete external sign — the striking of the 
clock — or by fixing an abstract period, or by counting 
signals or days. 

In the case of the striking clock we shall find no 
new mental law; wc find the same process quite com- 
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monly in normal life, it is a result of the association 
of ideas. The striking of the clock often reminds us 
of something we wanted to do at that i)articular time. 

The same thing happens when we tic a knot in our 
handkerchiefs to remind our.sclvcs of .sometliing. It 
occurs to me that I must write a letter to-morrow ; I 
make a knot in my handkerchief to remind myself of 
it. The knot and the letter arc then associated in my 
consciousness, and when I see the knot the idea of the 
letter rises from my secondary into my primary con- 
sciousness. Memory is caused l;y association of ideas. 
Now we sec the same thing in the example of post- 
hypnotic suggestion on p. 159 ^ J^ti'iking of the 

clock made the subject remember to take the water- 
bottle and walk up and down with it. This process 
of association is so powerful that it often takes effect 
even when the suggestion is not punctually carried out. 

I hypnotize a man on Saturday and tell him, “ When 
you come in on Tuesday I shall cougir thn^e times ; 
you will then give me your hand and remark, ‘ That is 
too stupid.’ ” The man docs not come till Tluirsda\% 
but the suggestion is carried out, merely because 1 
cough. 

We will take the second ease where an abstract 
period of time was given instead of a dcTmitc sign. 
Here the idea lay in the secondary consciousness till 
it resulted in the corresponding action. An approxi- 
mate but^ inexact calculation took place in the 
secondary consciousness. 

For this also many analogies may be found in 
ordinary life. I say to A., Remind me in an hour 
to write a letter.” A. is busy, and thinks no more of 
the letter, but nevertheless reminds me of it after 
some time. But as he has not looked at the clock, he 
is not punctual : the ca.se is quite analogous to post- 
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hypnotic suggestion, where there is generally no perfect 
punctuality. 

Some people suppose that in the few cases of 
striking punctuality, some unconscious calculation 
of time takes place, like the unconscious regularity 
of our pulse and breathing. However that may be, 
there are certain persons who can calculate time with 
some exactitude when they are awake, and others 
can do the same in sleep ; they can wake themselves 
at a definite time without hearing the clock strike. In 
any case it is unnecessary to suppose that hypnotic 
subjects possess a peculiar faculty for fixing time which 
others clo not. Dclbcjeuf, also, is not led to this 
conclusion by his experiments. He made post- 
hypnotic suggestions to various persons, by telling 
them to perform a certain act after so many minutes, 
say a thousand minutes. In many cases, even with 
persons who were otherwise not able to estimate time 
rightly, striking punctuality was shown. 

According' to Child, there arc many people who can voluntarily 
awake from their usual sleep at any hour they please. Brandis 
also remarked long* ago that no one who observes himself can fail 
to recognize this power of noting time during sleep. 

The older mesmerists, Nasse and iLscheninaycr for example, 
made investigations about this faculty of somnambulic subjects 
for exactly reckoning time. The ancient Hindoos studied it 
industriously. This subjective faculty for calculating time is 
sometimes called the mental clock [KopfuJir) (DiuPrel). 

The third way of fixing time is by counting signals 
or clays {cf. p, 159). Gurney’s explanation of this is 
grounded on the division of the consciousness into 
primary and secondary, which 1 have explained above. 
While the primary consciousness is busy talking to 
the experimenter the secondary consciousness works 
on independently. It remembers the command and 
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counts the si^qnals pven ; the shuflling of feet, &c. 
When the tenth signal is given the suggestion is 
carried out, just as otlier suggestions arc carried out at 
an appointed signal (rf, the example on p. 159). 

Gurney endeavours to explain many long-deferred 
suggestions in just the same way. As we have seen, 
in these also the execution of the suggestion may 
be ordered at the end of a series of days and weeks 
instead of on a definite date (p. i59)- This may be 
explained in two ways. Perhaps the subject cal- 
culates the date after he has l)ccn told the number 
of days or weeks. Against this there is the fact that 
the subjects, when hypnoti/.ed in the intervening time, 
cannot tell the date. On this account Gurney sup- 
poses an action of tlic secondary consciousness in 
such cases. He thinks that the subject counts the 
days in his secondary consciousness just as we con- 
sciously count days in waking life, and thus is able 
to cany out the suggestion. ITc thinks this all the 
more likely because when the subjects are hypnotized 
in the intervening time, they can count the days 
which have elapsed, and are to elat).se, before the 
suggestion is carried out, though they do not know 
the exact date. 

These different spheres of consciousness enable us 
to better understand those post-hypnotic suggestions 
which arc '“carried out in a state of complete loss 
of mcmoiy; for the suggested command is always 
accepted, even when the subject remembers nothing 
about it subsequently. The punctual execution of 
such a command is only comprehensible if, besides 
the primary consciousness, a secondary consciousness 
works intelligently in u.s. 

The preceding explanations arc chiefly intended 
to approximate as much as possible post-hypnotic 
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suggestion to certain habitual occurrences. There is 
no question of a complete identification of 'them ; 
for many post-hypnotic suggestions can apparently 
be distinguished from all known processes of waking 
life in two ways. The subject docs not remember 
the command when the hypnosis is over ; he is appa- 
rently unconscious of the idea of executing it; if he 
is spoken to about it after waking the idea cannot 
be recalled to his mind ; and yet, in in spite of this, 
it arises at the time fixed. We forget much in 
ordinary life also ; but the recollection of a thing 
at a certain moment, which no hints or efforts can 
recall in the intermediate time, appears to me to be 
the first prerogative of many post-hypnotic sugges- 
tions ; a second is that it is not the command itself 
but the idea of its execution which is remembered. 

And yet even these striking phenomena arc by no 
means an absolute prerogative of hypnosis. We arc 
reminded, in the first place, of those dominant ideas 
which are often pathological, and whose origin is for 
the most part unknown (Bentivegni). These ideas 
sometimes impel to actions (Krafft-Ebing) which 
the person concerned becomes under some circum- 
stances powerless to control Sometimes the origin 
of the idea is not to be discovered by questions or 
by any other means. If we hold fast to the principle 
of Locke, “ Nil est in intelleciu, qnod non pruis fucrit 
in sensu-P wc shall be obliged to suppose that some 
external event has formerly influenced the mind of 
the person concerned, but that the event itself is 
forgotten. None the less, it has an effect, which 
sometimes takes the form of a dominant idea and 
sometimes of an action caused by it (murder, suicide, 
incendiarism, &c.) (Krafft-Ebing). Here, exactly 
as in post-liypnotic suggestion, the external prompt- 
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ing impression is forgotten in the intervening time, 
as well as at the moment when the idea arises or the 
action is carried out. 

But I think tliat it is not only under pathological 
conditions that some externally induced idea in- 
fluences *0111* actions, feelings, &c., without our being 
able by aii}^ means to remember how the idea was, 
so to speak, implanted in us. Let us suppose that 
a child two or three years old is often in the society 
of A. and B ; A. is kind and gentle, B hard and 
unkind, so that the child gradually learns to like 
A. and dislike B. Let us suppose that the child sees 
neither for a long time ; nevertheless when it docs 
it will still like A. and dislike 15 . The child, who 
is now several years older, will not know its own 
reasons ; it will not remember the former conduct 
of A. and B. ; no questions wall bring this back to 
its memory ; yet the effect of the old impressions 
remains, and .shows itself in the child’s behaviour 
to A. and B. It is certain that the same thing 
happens after childhood. Sharp-sighted ()l.)scrvers 
think it likely that a man may owe his preference 
for a particular profession — painting, fur example-- 
to some childish impression, such as dabbling with 
colours ; in this ease also the early impression is for- 
gotten hj the adult. 

Besides, this occurrence is by no means confinccli 
to chirdhood. We arc often influenced by unim-n 
portant expressions w'C have heard, though later j 
w'C cannot trace back the effect to il.s cause. Our | 
conduct with regard to persons, circumstances, and [ 
things is very often the effect of early unconscious 
impressions. 

We now know that those hypnotic states in which 
there is subscepicnt loss of memory ?irc by no means 
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unconscious states, but that the impressions received 
arc at the most only sub-conscious. Therefore the 
fact that the impressions received in hypnosis in- 
fluence the waking conduct of the subject, though 
he has forgotten them, need no longer be an enigma 
to us. Like the waking people in the examples 
given, he will rather fully assimilate the external 
influence, will forget it, and act as if spontaneously ; 
or he will yield to an impulse, as in the cases of a 
dominant idea, without being conscious of its external 
cause. 

I have hitherto spoken only of post-hypnotic move- 
ments and actions, and have endeavoured to explain 
the most important phenomena b}^ means of analogy. 
I have still a few words to say about post-hypnotic 
sense delusions, which are less easy to explain. It is 
true that those which occur in a fresh hypnosis hardly 
present any substantial difficulty. We have seen that 
the subsequent loss of memory is only apparent, and 
that consequently the idea remains in the conscious- 
ness, though only in the secondary consciousness. 
Consequently it is not surprising that the suggested 
idea should at an appointed time transform itself into 
a sense delusion in a fresh hypnosis, which fresh 
hypnosis comes on through association when the idea 
reappears ; we must then explain the sense delusion 
by means of the dream-consciousness, as I have shown 
above. 

It is quite another thing when the sense delusion 
appears without a new hypnosis. For example, I 
say to some one in hypnosis, When I cough after 
you wake, you will see a pigeon sitting on the table ; 
'you will remain thoroughly awake.” The suggestion 
takes effect; the subject sees a pigeon- where no 
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pigeon is ; but it is impossible to malcc him accept 
a further suggestion. That one point excepted, he 
seems perfectly normal. Whether, in spite of this, the 
total mental state of such people is really normal, 
will be discussed when we come to the legal side 
of the question. Bentivegni speaks very clearly 
on this point. Now, how can wc explain this par- 
ticular sense delusion ? Weean hardly consider the 
dream-consciousness its cause, as this apparently is 
not present while the suggestion is taking effect 
Eduard von Hartmann, however, believes that dream- 
consciousness always co-exists with waking conscious- 
ness. But we find like occurrences under different cir- 
cumstances, . I do not mention the hallucinations of 
insane persons, because it is exactly the addition 
of other disorders to tlieir sense delusions which dis- 
tingui.shes them from the above case. But wc find 
the same kind of sense delusions under other circum- 
stances in persons who for some reason or other 
‘‘are disinclined to coiTect the creations of their own 
imagination,” as KrafftrEbing puts it This author 
mentions the hallucinations of several fiimous men — 
the case of Socrates and his Dmmon, and Luther, 
who threw an inkstand at the devil. Statistical in- 
vestigations on hallucinations among normal persons 
have lately been carried on by the English Societ}/^ 
for Psychical Research. These results were presented^ 
by Sidgwick at the Congress of Itxperimental Psycho- 
logy in London, and are published in full in the 
Proceedings of the Society for 1894; they arc 
discussed by Parish in his work on Halhicmalions 
and Ilhisions. Parish holds that hallucinations in 
themselves are no indication of disease, but that 
usually when they arc present an abnormal psychic 
state may be demonstrated. Such dclirsions are 
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often caused by strong expectant attention, of 
which I have already spoken. This is very clearly 
seen in spiritualistic manifestations, which may be 
ascribed in great part to hallucinations of the spec- 
tators, who think they see spirits or other things 
in consequence of abnormal processes in their own 
brain. ‘ Eduard v. Hartmann has carefully discussed 
the theory of hallucination in spiritualism, though 
he explains the origin of the hallucinations in a 
peculiar manner. In any case there are persons who 
have hallucinations of sight, hearing, &c., without 
being hypnotized ; they result from a particular 
mental state which in some cases may be called a 
state of expectation. It thus appears that the induc- 
tion of sense delusions by means of post-hypnotic 
suggestion brings about a mental state when the idea 
reappears, which has a great resemblance to this state 
of expectation, and is even perhaps identical with 
it. In this way, perha[)s, these cases of sense delusion 
may be classed with facts with which we have long 
been acquainted. 

Several attempts have been made to explain h^q)- 
nosis from the point of view of psychology ; but their 
common defect is, that they try to explain too many 
different phenomena by attention, the change in 
which is most striking during hypnosis.* I have 
formerly tried to explain hypnotic phenonfena in a 
like manner. As the different theories referring to 
this are often met with, I shall develop them further 
in what follows. The ensuing explanations are not 
in contradiction with what has been already said, but 
are, on the contrary, supplemented by it, particularly 
by a careful consideration cE the dream -conscioiLs- 
ness. 
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Susceptibility to suggestion is the chief phenomenon 
of hypnosis. We have seen how easily a hypnotic 
suggestion is carried out. The externally suggested 
idea of a movement induces the movement, the idea 
of an object causes a corresponding sense hallucina- 
tion. However strange and paradoxical the pheno- 
mena of hypnosis may appear to us at first* sight, 
we may be sure that there is no absolute difference 
between hypnotic and non-hypnotic states. Psycho- 
logy has lately shown that a certain degree of sus- 
ceptibility to suggestion is normal. If A. tells B. 
to lift his arm B. is inclined to do it, though he pro- 
bably controls the impulse by his own will. The 
following example may make this clearer. When 
two people look at each other they both often begin 
to laugh, if one assures the other he is going to 
laugh. But the idea of laughter is a necessary con- 
dition for its appearance, and the stronger the idea 
the quicker will laughter ensue. Wc seek to prevent 
the laughter by arousing in ourselves the contrary 
idea. Probably many of my readers have made the 
following observation in their own cases, as I have 
in myself : when I feel inclined to laugli I can pre- 
vent it by causing myself some physical pain, 
by pricking myself with a needle. The pain drives 
away the idea of laughter, and so prevents it. This 
is an example of the way in which laughter may 
be prevented by arousing an opposing idea. 

Now it appears that this occurs often in ordinary 
life ; the idea of a movement results in a movement 
(Johannes Muller), if it is not opposed by a contrary 
idea. The idea of a movement Ccilled up in a subject 
in or out of hypnosis has a tendency to induce the 
movement But in waking life this idea is made 
ineffectual .by the voluntary idea of the subject that 
he will prevent the suggested movement ; the hypno* 
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tized subject cannot do this. Thus in h}'pnosis 
certain ideas arc inhibited, and even the inhibitory 
ideas can be inhibited. Wc have to thank Ilcidcn- 
hain for having first pointed out the importance of 
inhibitory processes in liypnosis. The case is of 
course the same with suggested paralyses. Here the 
idea of inability to move is suggested. In ordinary 
life we can oppose this and make it ineffectual by 
means of voluntarily produced opposing ideas ; but 
in hypnosis the suggested idea cannot be supplanted 
by the voluntary one, and in consequence the idea of 
inability to move transforms itself into a real inability- 

Let us see if the process in sense delusions can be 
looked at in the same light. To my mind it is 
possible. When wc hear some one say, There is a 
dog,” wc are inclined to believe it, as I have said 
above. Our sense perceptions, feelings, and memory 
pictures prevent the suggested idea becoming a per- 
ception, so that wc decline to believe in the dog. 
Ihit in hypnosis the sense impressions do not change 
into feelings, except such external impre.ssions as the 
experimenter allows to change into consciinis sense 
ideas ; consequently the memory pictures in hypnosi.s 
do not follow their normal course and are not justly 
estimated. The normal course is interfered with. 
This limitation of the normal course of the ideas 
allows the idea of the dog to become perception 
because the idea cannot be corrected. It is the same 
with negative hallucinations, which we may consider 
as caused by the inability of the normal course of 
ideas to correct the suggestion. 

Wc may, then, consider every hypnosis as a state 
in which the normal course of the ideas is inhibittMl 
It matters not whctlier the ideas have to do with 
movements, or with sense impressions. Wc have 
Been that their normal course is always inhibited. In 
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particular, the subject is unable to control the external 
ideas or to put forward his own ; the external ones 
dominate his consciousness, rsychologically speaking, 
what we mean by attention is the power of fixing 
certain ideas in the mind and of working with them. 
Consequently we may say that there is an alteration 
of attention in hypnosis. 

But attention may be either spontaneous or reflex 
(Ed V. Hartmann). When by an act of will we choose 
one of several ideas and fix our attention upon it, 
this is spontaneous attention ; but when one idea 
among several gets the upper hand through its 
intensity or for some other reason, and thus represses 
other ideas, and draws exclusive attention upon itself, 
this is reflex attention. 

Now it is only spontaneous attention which is 
altered in hypnosis, the subject’s ability volun- 
tarily to prefer one idea to another is interfered 
with, while reflex attention is undisturbed, and 
it is through this last that a suggested icUs'i, the 
choice of whicli has not, however, been left to the 
subject, comes into prominence. Many investigators 
conceive-hypnotism in this way. The works of Durand 
de Gros, Lic^beault, and more lately of Beard, Richet, 
Schneider, Wundt, and Bentivegni, are in the main 
directed to this point, as latterly were Braid’s also. 

<r 

We mayjiope besides that further investigations in 
numerical psychology will throw light upon the state 
of the attention in hypnosis. Measurements of the 
time of reaction .should be the chief point considered ; 
they have hitherto been undertaken in insufficient 

^ In Max Dcssoir’s classification of ],)sych()lo<',y he calls that 
part which occupies itself with calculating the time of reaction, 
&c., “ numerical psychology.” 
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number. By reaction-time we mean the time that 
elapses between the moment of making a sense 
impression, and the moment when the impression 
manifests itself by some external sign (Wundt). It 
is known that a number of different processes take 
place in the consciousness during the time of reaction. 
I shall the less enter into them, that the researches 
which have hitherto been m^ide into the time of 
reaction during hypnosis have given contradictory 
results. Marie and Azoulay have measured the time 
of reaction of suggested sense delusions in hypnosis ; 
they found it longer than when the object was a real 
one. rcrhai)s this is because the points of recognition 
(J)oints do repen^ have to arouse the suggested picture ^ 
before it can be received. The time of reaction, 
according to iny experience, may last so long — to 
return to the exi)crimcnt with the photographs on 
j). i i6'-“that we might even .speak of a search for 
the i)icture. The subject looks till he finds the 
])aints of recognition, which at once recall the picture 
to his memory, d'his search may be united with a 
dim consciousness on the part of the hypnotic that 
the whole thing is a delusion. It is cjuitc a mistake 
to think this search a sign of fraud. 

Other experimenters have examined the time ol 
reaction for real objects. Stanley Hall found that 
for real objects it was considerably shortened in 
liypnosis. lie found before hypnosis, o*328"scconds ; 
during lu'pnusis, 0*193 seconds; half an hour after, 
0*348 seconds. The time of reaction during hypnosis 
is thus sensibly diminished here; but William James’s 
experiments luive not confirmed Stanley Hall’s. He 

^ I am clc)ul)tful if in this case we ougiit to talk of time of 
reaction, as this e.Npre.s.sion is generally msecl only with regard 
to perceptions of real ohjoct.s. 
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nearly always found an increase of the time of reaction 
during hypnosis, sometimes to an important extent. 
He gives this as the average on one occasion : before 
hypnosis, 0*282 seconds ; during hypnosis as much as 
0*546 seconds ; after hypnosis, 0*166 seconds. Ihit as 
there are many contradictions in James’s different 
experiments, no conclusion can l)c drawn, lie him- 
self believes that the contradictions are to be ascribed 
to the fact that so many different states arc included 
in hypnosis, and that wc should be careful nut to 
generalize from single observations. Beaiinis, who 
has also made these experiments, is just as cautious. 
The only conclusion he draw’s from his i)artly con- 
tradictory results is, that the time of reaction in 
hypnosis may be shortened by suggestion. Similar 
results ate given by the investigations of Ilenika, 
Worotynski, and Bechtercw^ These observers also 
found a lengthening of reaction-time in liypnosis as 
compared with the waking condition. 

It should be already clear frum all the foreguing 
explanations that the [dicnomena of hy|)nc^sis have 
many more points of contact wn'th ordinary life than 
would be concluded from the discussions and articles 
written to satisfy a mere longir.g for sensation. Some 
of the phenomena, motion without wall, only 
appear mysterious on the most superficial observa.- 
tion, for wc have seen that an idea of a movement is 
enough to cause a movement without an act of wdll. 
The explanations could only be given in outline, not 
to lengthen the chapter too much, hut they have to a 
great extent approximated hypnosis to waking life, 
as well as to the nightly state of dream. I'he 
thoughtful reader will have recog'ni/cd tluit phe- 
nomena wlych were often considered the prerogative 
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of hypnosis, c.g"., the movements without will, appear 
spontaneously in ordinary life. I will, therefore, here 
express my conviction that all good observers may 
find “hypnotic phenomena” in daily life. They 
result spontaneously from a chance concurrence of 
the necessary conditions. There are further analo- 
gies to hypnosis which can easily be developed out of 
the preceding discussions, and which show us that 
many symptoms of hypnosis often appear spontaneously 
in ordinary life, or, what is the same thing, that 
ordinary life often displays phenomena, which we 
find again in hypnosis. Hypnosis, or at least many 
hypnotic states, is merely a means of easily and 
safely producing symptoms which, under other 
circumstances, are not easy to produce because all 
the necessary favourable conditions do not concur 
at the same time. 

An cxjilanation of one side of hypnosis, i.e.^ the 
psychological, has already been given in oart, and can 
in part be deferred for a time. But I do not believe 
that every one will be content with an explanation 
in this sense of the word. Thus Wundt has referred 
to the defects in the attempts at psychological 
explanation hitherto offered. He points out that 
the various analogies l)ctweea hypnosis and waking 
life which I have emphasised, certainly*' exist, and 
show that hypnosis is a less strange phenomenon than 
was imagined, but that they do not suffice to explain 
it. lie remarks, nut without justice, that my exposi- 
tion brings out the actual psychological condition of 
hypnosis, especially the one-sided concentration of 
passive attention, or, as Wundt now prefers to Ccill 
it, the contraction of consciousness ; but that the 
main point lies in the question why thi§ contraction ^ 
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about and that this explanation psydiulogy 
has not yet been able to offer. Wundt belie\cs that 
psychology is not to-day able to olfer an)- explanation 
without the aid of physiology. Ihe iihysioh, gists 
also make very definite denianus. 1 hey want an 
answer to the following questions; i. What is the 
state of the central nervous s)-stein and the oilier 
organs during hypnods ? n. \Viuit is the causal 
connection between thi.s state ana the phciuiniena of 
hypnosis? 3- What is the causal connection bcLwceii 
this state and the methods which induce hypnosis and 
put an end to it ? 

Unluckily the physioloify of the nervous system 
has been built up on such a weak fwimdation that 
we can expect no explanatir)ii lioni it al piesentj or 
perhaps, as Leixner thinks, f<.)r ever. In si)itc of 
the great progress which physik^Iogy has made, we 
must admit to oui'selves that wc know much less 
about the psychical functions (.»f the different ele- 
ments of the brain than would appear from our 
physiological text-books. The h>'pnotic expi'n'mcnls 
of which I have spoken will nut helj) us to reach our 
goal. However carefully such experiments may bo 
made, it would be very daring to draw conclusions 
from them about mental action in men. I feidenhain 
believes that hypnosis may be explained by means of 
experiments on animals, since animals t'an be h}'pno- 
tized. But we cannot hope much when we remember 
that hypnotism is essentially a psychical ])rt)ces.s. 
The investigation of mental iirocesses may, as wc 
have seen, be undertaken in two ways «(i) l)y 
observing indviduals, and ( 2 ) by calling tlic subj(x:i’s 
memory to our aid. This last could not be done in 
the case of animals. But any (d)scrvation of animals 
must be very^elementary ; wc can very seldom imdcr- 
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stand the processes of their consciousness. For these 
reasons I at present believe that experiments with 
animals will give us very little help. We may, further, 
be perfectly sure that the successful electrical stimu- 
lation of any portion of the brain does not prove that 
an act of will originates in that spot. Heidenhain and 
Bubhoff have made a number of experiments in elec- 
trical stimulation of the cortex of the brain on dogs 
poisoned by morphia. But when these authors draw 
conclusions about the action of will in men from such 
experiments, I must pronounce them mistaken till it 
can be proved that the impulse of the will is an 
electrical stimulation. For the above reasons I 
consider Heidenhain’s comparison of these experi- 
ments on dogs with hypnotic experiments on human 
beings too hazardous ; no conclusion can be drawn 
from them. 

The attempt to give a physiological explanation of 
hypnotism on the foundation of our present knowledge 
of physiology has often been made. 

Heidenhain must here be mentioned first, though I 
believe that HeidenhaiiVs theory is built up on a 
mistaken premiss. Heidenhain supposes that the 
cause of the hypnotic state is an inhibition of the 
action of the ganglion cells of the cerebral cortex, 
induced by continuous weak stimulatioi?^ of certain 
nerves. Heidenhain thinks this inhibition is^ analogous 
to reflex paralyses, as in these also the functions 
of the ganglion cells are impaired by peripheral 
stimuli. 

But even if we take the inhibition of the action of 
the ganglion cells for granted, Heidenhain’s theory 
does not explain the connection between this and the 
means used to induce liypnosis. For (p, according 
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to the views of most authors, mere fixed attention, 
apart from an idea or representation, will not induce 
hypnosis ; (2) in any ease there would be no causal 
connection here between the purely ps^-chical methods 
and hypnosis. 

Besides this, Heidenhain starts from a mistaken 
premiss when he supposes an inhibition of the action 
of the cerebral ganglion cells, lie concludes this 
inhibition from the lowered state of consciousness 
during hypnosis. But comsciousness expresses itself 
in many ways during hypnosis. The processes of 
consciousness seem merely to be concentrated on one 
point, which is removable at the exix'rimcntcr’s plea- 
sure. Heidenhain maintains, like Despine, that the 
subject is not conscious of the external stimuli. Tin's 
erroneous view has lately l)ccn taken I)}' .several 
physiologists; by Landoi.s. Heidenhain was led 
to take it by his almost exclusive olaservation of 
the movements of imitation. He sup])nscd that the 
subject received a sense imprc.ssion of a movement 
and copied it, though it did not result in a conscious 
idea (as in fascination). From what docs Heidenhain 
conclude that the sense imprc.ssion was unconscious? 
From the subsequent loss of memory ? But he says 
himself that the subjects often remember what has 
happened when some hint is given them. ICven when 
this is not ihe case, loss of memory does not prove 
that we have to do with an unconscious movement 
(Forel). Besides, the subjects generally remember in 
the hypnosis the imitative movements they have 
made ; they remember them also in later hj'pnoses, 
and finally, a suggestion made during the hyi>nosis 
will cause subsequent mernor)'. 

In iS8o, when Heidenhain declared his view.s about 
the imitative movements, Q. Kosenbach explained 
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that the processes were certainly mental, and not, as 
Heidenhain thought, unconscious pliysical reflexes. 
Unfortunately Roscnbach did not at that time cx[)lain 
his own views in detail. Berger and others agreed 
much later that these processes were mental. I also 
was enabled to study the imitative movements. The}' 
only take place when the hypnotic subject is con- 
scious of them, and knows that he is intended to 
make them. If thc}^ were unconscious rcfilexcs, the 
subjects would imitate any person’s movements. 
But they only imitate the one person who exists for 
them, ?>., the experimenter, and only him when tliey 
know they are intended to do so. A clear idea of 
the movements to be made is the first condition. I 
do not contest that when such experiments arc often 
made, the imitation mav^ not become mechanical in later 
hypnoses, as happens in waking life. ] lowcvcr, at first 
a clear idea is necessary ; but wc regard the cerebral 
cortex as the .seat of idea.s, and there is no reason 
for placing them in anotlicr part of tlie bniin in lu'p- 
nosis ; so that there can be no doubt of tlie inactinn 
of the cerebral cortex. Ford, wlio is one of the 
greatest authorities on the brain, also liolds this \*icw. 
But pcrliaps there are mental proces.ses in the sul)- 
cortical brain-centres during waking life, abotit whos<^ 
extent we know nothing. Wc know just as little 
whether, or in what degree, the cortex tiikes part in 
unconscious activity. In his very ('arcdul. worlc, /kV 
Mehrhcit geistiger 1 '"crsoitruTikcilcu in cincin InTi- 
vidmnn, I.andmann attempts to localize the 
of hypnosis in various regions of the l)rain, 1 1 is u'ork 
loses in value, however, because lie makes muUanon- 
strated assumptions in favour of his views. In au\‘ 
case there is no need to suppose that mental pOKa-eu-; 
in hypno.sis take idace in anothcT part of tlu‘ brain 
than in waking life. ' * 
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For these reasons I recur to the comparison between 
hypnosis and the state of Idourcns’ ^ 
its brain was removed. It sat quite still unless it was 
touched, when it flew, ran,^ cSrc. Jhit some external 
impulse, some mechanical stimulus pro!)ably uuaccom- 
paiiied by an idea, was ncccssarja For this reason all 
pig-eons behave alike under the circumstances. It is 
otherwise with the hypnotic su!)jcct. Ifc secs the 
movement he is to imitate , but the stimulus is only 
effectual when he knows he is to make the movement ; 
if he has seen that another subject did not imitate 
the movement he also docs not do it\ because he 
does not understand the stimulus as a command. It 
is true that a subject often continues to walk forward 


automatically when he has once been set going But 
this does not prove the inactivity of the c:orel:)ral 
cortex, for he goes on when lie l)elicvcs he is in- 
tended to go on ; if he continues to take stcjis auto- 
matically, he does it as wc do it in waking life ’ once 
moving, we go on, paying no attention to our sej;)aratc 
steps. This phenomenon, conse<iucnt!)^ is no reason 
for supposing that the cerebrum is Jess active in hyp- 
nosis than out of it. I will lake tin's opportunity to 
remaik^ that partially paralyzed |icrsoiis whom 1 
li>"pnotized, and in whom the cajKVfla iH/cnta liad 
been injured by a fit of apoplc.v)-, no inn-ta- 

tn-e movements m hypnosis with the nanilyzed 
spe, any, more than out of hypnosis. l!„t 'in 

^ "’Inch 

ue place the conscious ideas of movement, i.c., the 

-pus reflexes ^vere not excluded. As, however, 
removed. ^"unmuched”thev°'^ whose ocrcl)ntni lie had 

they made all sorts of ^ i®t«tiu'cd quiet, but when escited 
sorts of mo-^ements, as if to walk, fly, &c. 
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there were no imitative movements, this shows that 
without that part of the brain in which ideas are pro- 
duced, no imitative movement takes place. None the 
less, I should as yet hesitate to say that Heidenhain^'s 
theory of the inhibition of the cortex was false. I 
wished only to prove that his reasons do not justify it. 
I thought these explanations all the more necessary 
as Heidenhain’s supposition that the hypnotic subject 
is influenced by unconscious sense impression is often 
accepted. Even such a prominent authority on 
mental diseases as Mendel has been led astray by this. 
It is the cause of the mistaken views taken of sugges- 
tion, the chief phenomenon of hypnosis. T/iere is fia 
stiggestio7i ivif/io 2 ct consciousness. It makes no differ- 
ence whether the suggestion is made through imitation 
(imitative automatism) or by a command (the com- 
manded automatism of Heidenhain) (Max Dessoir). 
I likewise think Bernheim altogether mistaken when 
he compares certain functions, such as breathing and 
the action of the heart, which we assume to occur with- 
out mental action, to the phenomena of suggestion. 

My reasons for not completely rejecting this 
opinion of Heidenhain on dre inhibition of the 
cerebral cortex are as follows. Although single ideas, 
single processes of consciousness, are not absent in 
hypnosis, yet the influence of the will upon their 
course is limited. According to the preserrt views of 
physiology the cause of this absence of the ‘power of 
the will must be sought in a functional disorder of the 
cerebral cortex. ^ 

Cullerre, supported by Perrier’s experiments, thinks 
there is a functional disturbance in the front half of 
the cerebral cortex during hypnosis. He thinks that 
though this is not the seat of the motor centres, the 
centres here have a regulating influence omthe motor 
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centres, but that this influence is removed in hyp- 
nosis. 

Others do not try to localize the hypnotic subject's 
loss of will. Dr. J. Hughes Bennett, who, as Preyer 
tells us, put forward a very interesting physiological 
theory as early as 1851, is one of these. lie recog- 
nized more clearly than many present investigators 
that it is not the genesis of separate ideas which is 
prevented in hypnosis, but the voluntary synthesis of 
them. And as the ideas originated in the ganglion 
cells, Bennett supposed a functional dLsturbance during 
hypnosis in the nerve fibres which connect them. We 
know that these nerve fibres are called the fibres of 
association. 

Jendrassik takes somewhat the same view at the 
present day. At least he tries to account for hyp- 
nosis by a disturbance of the nerve fibrc.s of associa- 
tion. 

Other investigators went further ; they did not ask 
merely what parts of the brain arc inactive ; they 
tried to find the cause of the inactivity. Naturally, 
one of the most probable causes was a change of the 
circulation of blood in the brain. Braid thought of 
this, and sought the cause in the altered circulation 
in the brain and spinal cord. Carpenter supposed 
cerebral anaemia, as Hack Tukc has more recently 
imagined-' a partial spasm of the vessels. Riimpf 
expresses a like opinion. 

Hcidcnhain also at first supposed that anmmia of 
the brain was the cause of hypnosis. lie soon gave 
up this opinion, for two reasons, i. The investiga- 
tions of Forster with the ophthalmoscope discovered 
no sort of change in the vessels at the back of the eye 
during hypnosis. I can confirm this by my own 
experimeufg, Luys apd Bacchi, ir^ opposition to 
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these observations, describe hyperaemia of the retina 
during hypnosis. 2. Heidenhain saw hypnosis ap- 
pear in spite of inhalation of nitrite of amyl, 
which causes hyperaemia of the brain. Salvioli and 
Bouchut have, on the contrary, found cerebral 
hyperaemia during hypnosis. Krarup finds a narrow- 
ing of the internal carotid, an enlargement of the 
external carotids and of the vertebral artery during 
hypnosis. Tamburini, Seppilli, and Kaan also investi- 
gated the circulation of the blood during hypnosis, 
but only in connection with the thtee stages of 
Charcot In the same connection Meynert investi- 
gated circulation during hypnosis ; he speaks, however, 
of a strong muscular cramp in the lethargic stage, so 
that his theory does not seem to me very clear. The 
three other last-named investigators used several 
methods : i, Mosso^s method, which determines the 
volume of an extremity, and concludes from a 
decrease in the mass of blood contained in it, 
an increase in the mass contained in the brain. 
2. The action of cold and hot compresses on the 
head (Kaan), which cause anaemia or hyperaemia. 
From the resulting changes, from the cessation or 
modification of the hypnosis, a conclusion is drawn as 
to the causal connection between this and the mass 
of blood contained in the brain. 3. Ophthalmoscopic 
investigations of the vessels of the retina. • I do not 
enter into the details of the different experiments, (i) 
because they are valid for the stages of Charcot alone ; 
(2) because the influence of hypnotic training was 
not enough regarded, i.e.^ in the application of warm 
and cold compresses ; (3) because cause and effect 
are not distinguished clearly enough. 

The last point is often overlooked. Even when 
there is really a change of circulation in ^le brain it 
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is a mistake in logic to think the changed circulation 
causes the changed functions. As a muscle needs 
more blood when it is at work, but does network more 
because more blood flows to it ; as the stomach when 
digesting needs more blood than when it is inactive, 
it is also not improbable that the brain, or portions of 
it, when they are active, need much blood, and when 
they are inactive but little. Then if we take the 
vasomotor disturbances as proved, it is by no means 
proved whether they are the cause or the effect of 
hypnosis. 

In fact, Cappie takes the opposite view. He thinks 
that the increased activity of the motor centres in 
hypnosis draws too much blood to them, thereby caus- 
ing anaemia of the other portions of the brain which 
are necessary to consciousness. Of course this is no 
explanation, apart from the facts that the author 
arbitrarily opposes the motor centres to the parts of 
the brain necessary for consciousness, and that there 
is consciousness in hypno.sis. The princi{)Ie from 
which Cappie starts is the one put forward by Hrown- 
Sequard. He thinks that hypnotism is a sum of 
dynamo-genetic and inhibitory acds ; that the 
increased action of certain parts of the brain (dynamo- 
genetic act) causes decreased action of others (in- 
hibitory act). 

Just a» Cappie assumed that there is during 
hypnosis* an altered activity of certain centres and 
associated changes in the circulation, so Wundt has 
suggested as the physiological basis of the ][)heno- 
mena of hypnosis a double interaction, neurodynamic 
and vasomotor. The irritability of any central cle- 
ment depends not only on its own condition at the 
moment of stimulation, but also on the condition of 
the other ^elements with which it is in association; 
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in such a way that excitation of the neighbouring 
element lowers its own excitability, while a condition 
of inhibition in the neighbouring element favours 
discharge of energy. This is the neurodynamic 
reaction. At the same time, according to Wundt, 
there is a vasomotor reaction, since for the most 
part the blood contents and functions of the organs 
stand in such a relation to one another that increase 
of function produces increased flow of blood, decrease 
of function, depression of the blood-flow. Wundt 
further argues that neurodynamic compensation 
favours vasomotor compensation, and vice versd, and 
in this way seeks to explain the phenomena of 
hypnosis, by viewing the chief symptoms from this 
standpoint. He then refers to the centre for apper- 
ception, which, hypothetically, he regards as the 
substratum of the process of apperception. He 
believes that in hypnosis, when active attention is 
alone inhibited, there is partial inhibition in the 
appe rcc] ) t i on centre. 

As I have already mentioned, Wundt has raised 
against my attempts at a psychological explanation, 
the objection that I have not answered the question 
why in hypnosis consciousness is contracted. I have, 
however, put the questions which must be met by 
physiological answers (p. 283). The third question 
I put is this : What is the causal connection between 
this state and the methods which induce* hypnosis 
and put an end to it ? I do not find that this question 
is in any way answered by Wundt’s physiological 
theory, and against Wundt’s physiglogical explana- 
tion, must raise the same objection as he has raised 
against my psychological speculations. If Wundt 
enables us in certain respects to conceive the con- 
dition of the central system during hypnosis, the 
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question as to why this condition arises on the 
application of certain definite methods remains ab- 
solutely unanswered. 

Finally, I mention the theory of Preyer, which is 
indeed cleverly thought out, but is, as Ih>ttcy insists, 
in no way confirmed ; and Beniheiin objects that it 
cannot explain the hypnotic states. Preycr puts the 
matter thus ; An activity of one hemisphere of the 
brain results in hypnosis ; fixed attention causes a 
rapid accumulation of waste tissues in the parts of 
the brain which arc active, and by this a (puck local 
consumption of the oxygen of the blood is caused. 
In consequence of this, favoured by the failure of the 
ordinary change of stimulus of the nerves of sense, 
there is a partial loss of the activity of the cerebral 
cortex. The partial loss of activity of one region 
would then explain the increase of activity of the 
other, because the inhibition would disapi)ear, Bcrn- 
heim justly objects to this that it docs not explain 
a rapidly induced hypnosis, for it is hardly con- 
ceivable that waste matter should accumulate so 
rapidly. But, in particular, the sudden termination 
of hypnosis is not consistent with this. As we have 
seen, the- one word ‘‘wake” is enough to end the 
hypnosis at once. Wc should be obliged to suppose 
that the simple idea of waking was able to dissipate 
the waste matter or make it of no effect. 

I do not think that these physiological theories can 
be regarded as sufficient As long as the physiologists 
fail to consider what an enormous influence an idea, 
roused for example by the word “wake,” exercises, 
their theories will be unable to explain the phenomena. 
It is here necessary to show how the word acts, and 
why it is erypugh to put an end to the state. I even 
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think we ought to set our faces decidedly against the 
way in which certain physiologists play with words, as 
if the enigma of consciousness were child’s play for 
them. Lotze is said to have ironically stated that, 
according to his own statistical reckoning, the great 
discoveries of physiology had an average existence of 
four years (Max Dessoir). This may not be exact 
I think better of physiology, though I do not wish to 
fall into the extravagance of Meynert, who has asserted 
that cerebral physiology is no longer a problem. But 
when Mendel, speaking of hypnotism and the pheno- 
mena of suggestion, explains that we have to do with 
a strong stimulation of the cerebral cortex, and 
Ziemssen declares the exact contrary, that the 
cerebral cortex is too little stimulated and the sub- 
cortical centres too much, we are startled at such 
contradictions, and are compelled to hope that in 
future less will be asserted and more will be proved. 
Such contradictions as those between Mendel and 
Ziemssen would be inconceivable if it were not for 
the presence in their works of just such speculations 
as those with which medicine is in the habit of 
reproaching philosophy. 
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CHAPTER V! 


SIMULA TION. 

I NOW come to the question of fraud, or simulation. 
As is well known, hypnosis has only lately been gene- 
rally recognized The scepticism which once reigned, 
and which is an advantage so long as it docs not pass 
into a priori prejudice, has been ovcr[)cnvered by facts. 
But it took some time to attain this result. At present, 
when it is generally acknowledged that “ tliere is 
something in it,” it is not necessary, when discussing 
simulation, to consider whether there is sucli a tiling 
as hypnotism at all. We have only to consider tlie 
question of “ simulation or hypnosis ” for each seiiaratc 
case. 

Those who iDelievcd in hypnosis were for a long time re- 
garded as deceivers or deceived. It was occasionally less 
harshly supposed that any man who busied himself with hyinio- 
tism must be suffering from some loss of mental health or 
balance ; which was said of some of our best-known investiga- 
tors. Latterly, Mendel, in a popular lecture, has expressed 
himself in this sense. He brings forward no names, but his 
charge would apply to such men as Ford, Blculer, Ober- 
stciner, Wundt, and even to Mendel himself. Such methods of 
controversy arc outside the bounds of legitimate scientific 
discussion. 

In the first place, fraud i.s much rarer than is gcnC" 
rally believed. It has been too mucli the habit to 
• look for one physical symptom or another, and settle 
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the question oT fraud from its presence or absence. 
And yet this is exactly the opposite of what is 
generally done in judging of mental states ; e.g,, 
when we want to diagnose a case and decide whether 
it is insanity or not, no authority on mental disorders 
would suppose fraud simply because some bodily 
symptom was absent. He will consider and weigh 
the case as a whole. Even when each symptom 
taken separately might be fraudulent they would be 
weighed against one another and a diagnosis formed 
from them. If the doctor finds also some symptom 
which cannot be simulated, he will weigh this too, 
but he will not conclude fraud from its absence. It 
is true that in this way the conviction may be only 
subjective, or rather it will be clear only to those who 
have studied mental disease. The outsider may often 
be able to raise the objection that this or that symptom 
may be feigned. But no doctor of mental diseases 
would allow himself to be influenced by this. 

If we apply this to hypnosis, which is also a mental 
state, it follows that only he who has studied hypnosis 
practically is in a position to diagnose it. The idea 
has gradually grown up that every one is able to 
judge of hypnotism, and may express his opinion and 
demand consideration for it, however ignorant he may 
be about hypnotic experiment. Kron and Sperling 
have very rightly contested this supposition.-' It is not 
correct to diagnose fraud in hypnotism from-a certain 
bodily symptom. Even when each separate symptom 
may be feigned, the experienced experimenter will 
diagnose by summing up the different symptoms and 
comparing their relation to each other. It is satisfac- 
tory if he finds an unfcignable symptom besides ; this 
is an objective proof, convincing even to those who 
have no practical knowledge . of hypnosis^ But it is 
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to be said that objective ph3’sicul s)-uiptom.s are more 
seldom found in hypnosis than in mental diseases. 
The first is a transitory mental state, in which objec- 
tive physiccil change is less likely to happen than in 
mental disorders, which last for months and years. 

However, we must of course tiy to find bodily 
symptoms in hypnosis. Many autliors liavc done so, 
among them Charcot in particular, who threw the 
weight of his name into the scale for hypnotism. The 
school of Nancy also sought for objective symptoms 
and found them, though different from Charcot’s ; I 
mean the blisters, &c., produced by suggestion. As 
a mis-taken notion is beginning to take root, that the 
question of fraud forms the point of difference between 
the two schools, because that of Nancy had found no 
objective symptoms, I will here point out the real 
difference between them. 

To exclude fraud we look for symjitoms which 
cannot be voluntarily simulatetl ; it is indifferent 
whether these arc produced by suggestion or not 
Now, there arc phenomena which arc produced by 
suggestion and which arc independent of the subject’s 
will. And in these the chief difference between the 
two schools lies. 

The Nancy school believes that all the symptoms 
are caused by suggestion, even those independent of 
the will, Y/hilc the school of Charcot finds bodily 
symptoms which arc independent of the will and of 
suggestion. Consequently, is the main 

point on which they differ. 

I shall show that the que.stions of suggestion and 
fraud are very different The case of Sicmerling 
teaches us this. His subject was Iicmianaisthetic, 
both with regard to sight and feeling, /.eg the power 
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of sight was limited on the side on which the skin was 
without feeling. The field of vision was concentrically 
narrowed, so that anything beyond a certain distance 
from the point on which the eyes were fixed could not 
be seen. Now in hypnosis the sense of feeling on 
the hemiansesthetic side was restored by suggestion, 
and directly feeling was restored the eye on the 
corresponding side became normal, without direct 
suggestion. Westphal and Siemerling thought this 
an objective proof of hypnosis, and I also believe that 
such a proof might satisfy even somewhat strained 
demands, since the power of sight is independent of 
the will And yet this effect was produced only by 
suggestion, though by indirect suggestion. Krafft- 
Ebing had a case like this ; mental paralyses with 
objective symptoms were produced by suggestion, 
and the symptoms were those mentioned by the 
school of Charcot as happening in mental paralyses. 

Objective symptoms can be produced by sug- 
gestion, It is doubtful whether they happen without 
suggestion. We see that the suggestion need not be 
direct ; the symptom may be produced by an indirect 
and partly unknown mental influence. Siemerling 
said to his patient, Now you can feel again ; when 
the patient recovered sight as well as feeling, this was 
the effect of an indirect suggestion, induced by. a 
certain mental interdependence between thb anasthesia 
of the eye and that of the skin. Both olgans were 
functionally disordered, and this common disorder 
disappeared, when the function of one organ was 
restored by suggestion Krafft-Ebing’s case is like 
those mental paralyses studied by the school of 
Charcot. In these, when the subject is told, “ Your 
arm is paralyzed,'’ vasomotor disturbances follow on 
some mental process, with which we ar^ at present 
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unacquainted. As the vasomotor disturbance is the 
direct consequence of the paralysis we are obliged to 
think that some mental communication causes both 



phenomena. 

To return to the objective symptoms of Charcot. 
We see that there are certain bodily phenomena in 
the three stages. Thus the point of difference 
between the two schools is this : Are these bodily 
symptoms a result of suggestion or not ? I believe 
(as I said, pp. 94? 95 ) that suggestion plays an im- 
portant part in most of the symptoms, but I by no 
means maintain that they have no objective value, 
though I am not quite sure. For phencmiena might 
: be produced by practice, even without hypnosis, 
^ ” which at first sight would seem impossible to simulate 
: (p. 103). This is the point of difference between the 
; two .schools. I have discus.scd it here in order to 
;!shbw that objective symptoms may be caused by 
• ^suggestion, and that, consequently, the objective 
‘v-sythptoms in themselves do not separate the two 
‘^^v^ehools, although the symptoms mentioned by each 
are rather different. 



Let us now ask what .symptoms should help us to 
decide the question of fraud. In the first place wc 
must notice how the eyes close, and how the subject 
tries to open them. This closing of tlic eyes is diffi- 
cult to describe. The gradual falling of the lids is 
important, and the action of the muscles of the fore- 
head when opening the eyes, in a way like that after 
sleep, as well as the convulsive rolling upwards of the 
eyeballs, which is often seen. The fibrillary twitching 
of the eyelids is, on the contrary, of no importance, as 
it often happens without hypno.sis. 

«. In cases where the eyes are open their expression 
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is most important The look is often blank and 
meaningless, the mask-like expression and the atti- 
tude of the subject are often characteristic also. He 
moves his limbs slowly and heavily when com- 
manded. Rut I should mention that in certain eases, 
particularly of light hypnosis, these symptoms are 
wanting, and the movements in especial arc quick 
and lively. The expression during sense delusions is 
also very important Every one knows how difficult 
it is to place oneself in an imaginary situation so that 
the expression, the attitude, and the actions should 
correspond to the idea. This is the great art of 
actors, and everybody knows how seldom an actor 
is able to represent a scene by the mere exertion of 
his own will ; but it is still more difficult to change 
the mood in a moment, and pass from one situation 
to another in a few seconds. It is extremely difficult 
for a person awake, but the hypnotic subject does it 
easily. It is astonishing that outsiders should regard 
this very ability as a sign of fraud, as a competent 
judge once did at Vienna {cf, p, 182). It is surely one 
of tl'ic most difficult things to do, and it woukl be 
wonderful that all the suspected persons shcaikl 
devote themselves to the thankless part of fraud, 
when with such talents for acting a very different 
career would be open to them. The expression of 
pain, the smiles, the chattering of teeth and shivering 
at different suggestions of pain, pleasure, ^ cold, &c., 
would be no easy task to the supposed impostor. 

The waking in many eases is just as characteristic ; 
the astonished face with which the subject looks 
round, as if to find out where he is. His behaviour 
in post-hypnotic suggestion is likcwi.se important. 

The impostor generally exaggerates, like a person 
pretending madness. In spite of the variability of r 
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the symptoms of hypnotism there is a certain con- 
formity to rule in its development. The impostor 
usually accepts all suggestions very quickly, while the 
experienced experimenter knows that susceptibility to 
suggestion increases with a certain uniformity. It is 
very easy to simulate analgesia to slight feelings of 
pain, as this analgesia is mistakenly thought to be 
a common symptom. An unexpected pain causes 
the usual reflexes in the face and c}’cs, and yet the 
impostor will declare that he felt no pain. It is the 
same with sense delusions, where the suggestion 
generally requires to bo emphasized before it takes 
effect. The impo.stor usually exaggerates here also. 

Let us consider certain objective symptoms which 
have been said to be particularly characteristic. 
Charcot and his pupils lay great stress on the 
curves of the muscular contraction and rcsi>iralion 
in the cataleptic stage. Charcot says there is no 
essential difference in the duration ; a cataleptic 
person cannot hold up his arm longer than an im- 
postor. But when the curve-traci ngs from the raised 
arm and the respiration arc noted, there is an itnpor- 
tant difference ; the impostor soon sliows that he 
is tired by irregularity in the arm and respira- 
tion curves ; the hypnotic subject, on the contrary 
breathes calmly and evenly from beginning to end 
and there is no perceptible trembling in his arm. 

Other people say that a cataleptic posture is some- 
times maintained a very long time, and therefore 
offers an objective proof. 

Charcot mentions increased ncuro-muscular irri- 
tability as a particular characteristic of lethargy. It 
is not to be denied that this is impressive when seen 
for the first time. It cannot for a moment l)C sup- 
posed that a person can thus bring single muscles, 
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and also groups of muscles supplied by single nerves, 
into contraction. But these contractions would only 
be important if they appeared instantaneously from 
the first. 

Charcot does not think that the contractures 
induced by stimulation of the skin in the somnam- 
bulic state arc of much value, and in fact they might 
easily be simulated. Apart from these symptoms of 
Charcot’s stages we must, in judging of fraud, con- 
sider some abnormal muscular actions — e.g-., the 
cessation of the uncertain, staggering gait in cases of 
locomotor ataxy, which Berger described and I also 
have observed — and other like phenomena. 

Binet, Fere, and Parinaud have made particular 
investigations on the sense delusions of sight. They 
say that a prism doubles the hallucinatory object as it 
would a real one ; and in hallucinations of colour, 
the complementary colour is said to be seen after- 
wards. But Charpentier and l^ernheim have refuted 
these experiments, particularly those with the prism, 
which from the first seemed very improbable. They 
showed that the apparent doubling of the halluci- 
nation was due to some />02ni dc rephe, which the 
subject found for himself. He first saw some real 
object doubled by the prism, and concluded from this 
that the suggested hallucination should be doubled 
also. In any case, the great point is that the prism 
only produces the doubling when a real object can be 
seen through it If there is no point de rtpere ; 
ix., if the experimenter is in a dark room, or if he 
shows the subject a perfectly blank, wliile screen, the 
doubling does not happen. 

According to Charpentier and Bcrnheim the 
experiments with complementary colours were not 
more exact ; and Xho same is the case with other 
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experiments of Binet and Fdr <5 on colours, from 
which they drew the conclusion that in suggested 
perceptions of mixed colours the effect was the same 
as with real optical images. 

The phenomenon presented by the pupil of the eye, 
which they mention, seems to me more valuable. In 
suggesting a hallucination, that of a bird, the 
suggested approach of the object causes a contraction 
of the pupil, and vice verset At the same time there 
is often convergence of the axes of the eyes, as at 
the approach of a real object But it must be re- 
membered that some people arc able to produce this 
phenomenon in themselves by an effort of will 
(Hack Tuke, Budge). 

Bernheim lays great weight on the analgesia of 
hypnotic subjects. I agree with him. If a com- 
pletely analgesic subject is touched with a faradic 
brush he shows no trace of pain. There are no 
impostors who could repress the expression of pain 
under these circumstances, particularly if tlic contact 
were unexpected. But we must consider that such 
a high degree of analgesia is very rare in hypnosis. 
Naturally, this true analgesia must be distinguished 
from the simulated analgesia, which I mentioned on 
p. 302. The aiuxsthcsia of the mucous membrane, 
e.g., of the membrane of the nose, with regard to 
ammonia, as to be tested. There is no need to 
say that certain rare phenomena, egy secretion of 
tears and sweat, flushings, changes in the heart's 
action and organic changes produced by suggestion, 
are of the highest value. Finally, I shall direct 
attention to a phenomenon whose absence may be 
of some importance ; I mean the absence of move- 
ments which I should prefer to call movements caused 
by tedium (Langweiligkeit). As is known, a waking 
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man is unable to retain any posture for a long time, 
even when all his muscles are relaxed. In the 
latter case the movements cannot be caused by 
fatigue of particular muscles ; it is rather that when 
one position is long maintained, a lively feeling 
of discomfort ensues, that is subjectively felt as 
tedium. This, it seems to me, induces certain move- 
ments difficult to de.scribe, the movements from 
tedium. Their absence is strong evidence of the 
presence of hypnosis, and I* think this an important 
and almost unmistakable symptom. They are best 
observed when the subject has been left for some time 
to himself. 

From two points of view, however, all these 
symptoms have only a relative value. In the first 
place their presence is important, and is in favour of 
hypnosis, but their absence is unimportant. We are 
never just ificd in rone/ndin/^' frand f^'oni the absence of 
any particular syn/ptoui. In the second place we must 
consider whether any .symptom might not be pro- 
duced by practice without hypnosis, and whether the 
subject could use this practice, or whether there may 
not be a special capacity for the voluntary production 
of this .synii)tom. 

On tlic first point I should say that in some cata- 
leptic postures tl\ere are perceptible tretnors, that 
complete analgesia is rare, and that ncuro-#muscular 
h3^per-cxcitability is but rarely found. 

The second }>()int is often overlooked ; for it is 
not yet decided wliether by practice some persons 
might not lUTulucci even all the above-mentioned 
symptoms without hypno.sis. Perhaps there is no 
hy|)notic symptom which has not been observed in 
some anotiier without hypnosi.s. P^'or # 
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example, neuro-muscular hypcr-cxcitability is found 
in hysterical patients, so that it is not enough to prove 
hypnosis. And the most strained cataleptic attitudes 
can be produced by gymnasts, by means of practice. 
Some persons have been known to influence the 
action of their hearts without a change of breathing ; 
though, according to Bcaunis, a distinction can be 
found here : the hypnotic obeys suggestion at once, 
while out of hypnosis a short time must always elapse 
before the will can exercise its influence. 

The local flushings of Mantegaz/.a are a more 
extreme case. Mantegazza says that at one time in 
his life he was able to induce local reddening of the 
skin simply by thinking intently of the spot ; he even 
adds that wheals sometimes appeared. It has often 
been asserted that people can perspire at any place 
they please. Delboeuf .says that he can influence the 
secretion of saliva by his will or ideas. It is well 
known that this last is much under the influence of 
the ideas. 

I have purposely made these remarks, because 
mistakes about the objective .symptoms are made on 
all sides. For this rea.son I think that the first 
question to be decided is the one mentioned above : 
whether the subject could not produce the .symptoms 
by practice, without hypnosi.s. I know well that 1 
thus lesseh the value of my earlier cxi)lanations ; but 
I think it is more honest to say that we do not know 
enough about the objective symi)toms of hypnosis. 

I have as yet only spoken of such symiJtoms as 
take the form of bodily functions ; but according to 
Pierre Janet these symptoms, contractures for example, 
are of much less importance to the question of fraud 
than the mental ones ; the memory in particular. 
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Gurney also thought the memory of great impor- 
tance here. The postulate from which these authors 
start is that there is loss of memory after waking 
from hypnosis, and that consequently the subject 
remembers nothing that has happened during the 
state. Now this loss of memory is to be used to 
decide the question of fraud. An example will make 
this clear. 

I tell X., whom I have hypnotized, that when he is 
going to bed he is to dip a handkerchief in warm 
water and tie it twice round his throat When he 
wakes he seems to remember nothing about it ; upon 
which I repeat the command, but omit the doubling 
of the handkerchief. When I ask him what he is to 
do, he answers, I am to dip a handkerchief in warm 
water and wrap it twice round my throat’' It will 
be seen that I gave the order differently before and 
after hypnosis ; yet X. repeats the command as it was 
given in hypnosis. 

According to the views of Pierre Janet and Gurney, 
this would ' very likely be a case of fraud ; for X., 
who had apparently completely forgotten everything 
after waking, yet mentions the one point omitted in 
the second command. But must wc really consider 
this a case of fraud ? I believe not, and I appeal to ti 
long scries of experiments with perfectly trustworthy 
sul)jects, in whom I often observed objective Ixxlily 
sym[)toms also. The sul>ject may very* well maktj 
such a statement as the above al^out th<^ twi(“e- 
foldtxl handkerchief (piitc atitomatically, neither re- 
membering nor remarking it ; but he may also make 
it consciously, as a previously forgotten idea may be 
suddenly called into consciousness by the law of 
association mentioned on p, 14T. 
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On account of their practical importance I shall 
speak of other symptoms which, according to ex- 
perience, arc often wrongly considered by outsiders as 
proofs of fraud. I begin by insisting that there are 
very few hypnoses which really correspond to the 
outsider’s ideal picture of a hypnosis. At least the 
inexperienced often think that the apparent impostor 
is forgetting his part when some symptom appears 
which, according to them, ought not to appear. 

First, the laughter of hypnotic subjects. Of course 
many subjects laugh, just as a waking man docs. In 
the light stages the subject is cpiite aware that he is 
playing a somewhat absurd part, c.g,^ he makes all the 
movements of eating an apple, and feels compelled to 
make them, but knows quite well that he looks rather 
ridiculous ; therefore it is not odd that he should 
laugh. But there is often a trace of consciousness 
even in deep hypnoses ; the subject separates himself, 
so to speak, into two parts, one of whicli acts the 
suggested part and the other observes it and laughs. 

I have already spoken of the trembling of cata- 
leptics. I add that the subject sometimes makes 
movements unforeseen by the experimenter, and 
which sometimes interrupt the suggestion. I stretch 
out a subject’s arm and suggest that he cannot move 
it. It remains as I placed it. But now a fly settles 
on the subj(?ct’s forehead and he moves his arm at 
once to rub^the place. This is a common occurrence. 
Rubbing when one is tickled has become a habitual, 
- rapid, unconscious act. So that if the first suggestion 
has lost its vividness, the new impulse causes a change 
of posture. I have seen people put their hands to 
their faces when they sneezed, as we habitually do, 
though the hands had previously been made motion- 
iess by sugge^^tion. Besides, many movements which 
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have been prevented by suggestion become possible 
when the subject does not think of the suggestion ; if 
he is forbidden to say “ ^ he can use it unconsciously ; 
he only cannot say it when he thinks about it (Laver- 
dant, Hack Tuke, Max Dcssoir). 

There are many phenomena of this kind. I say to 
the subject, A., ‘‘You are a rope-dancer, and are on 
the rope.’' He believes it, and I pretend to cut the 
rope, on which he falls down ; but he falls so as not 
to hurt himself. This is caused by a normal, me- 
chanical, nearly unconscious process which is always 
going on in us. We always use our hands to shield 
ourselves when we fall. This habitual mechanism 
works on in hypnosis regardless of the suggestion. 
Hysterical paralytics for this reason seldom hurt 
themselves when they fall. Hack Tuke told a subject ■ 
that he was dead ; he fell without hurting himself. 

I will further point out that the eyes sometimes 
open very quickly. I have seldom seen this, buf can 
safely assert that it happens in genuine hypnoses. 
An impostor will also often open his eyes when he 
thinks he is not observed ; the hypnotic subject does 
it whether he thinks he is observed or not. I must 
also direct attention to those sense delusions in which 
a dim dream-consciousness persists, which prevents 
the full effect of the delusion. In such cases fraud is 
often suspected ; e.g'.y the case mentioned on p. 199 
where the subject fought with an enemy, baking pains 
not to hit him. 

Further, a complicated suggestion may be mis-*" 
understood or half-forgotten, in which case it will be 
carried out imperfectly. A post-hypnotic suggestion 
can naturally only be fulfilled when it is remembered. 
As memory is the first condition for the success of a 
suggestion, a person with a good rn^mory {ceteri 3 
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paribus) will execute a suggestion better than another. 
If the post-hypnotic suggc.stion is badly remembered 
it will be badly carried out, as the memory only? acts 
in a natural way. I mention this though it seems a 
matter of cour.se, bccau.se I have heard the existence 
of hypnosis doubted, purely in con.scqucncc of such 
mi.stakes. To a man whom I have hypnotized in the 
presence of A., B., C., and D., I make the po.st- 
hypnotic suggestion that when A. speaks he is to say 
“ Ha ! ’’ when B. speaks, “ He ! ” when C. speaks, “ Hi ! ” 
and when D. speaks, “ Ho ! ” It is not surprising that 
he is confused in carrying out the suggestion, and 
makes the wrong exclamation to each person, h'or 
all depends upon the strength of the memoiy, and its 
power to retain and reproduce the suggi;.stion. To 
the class of imperfectly realized suggestions belongs 
also a ease of Joircks. He .sugge.sted to a person that 
the name Marie was written on a piece of paper. 
When the paper was turned upside down he seemed 
to see the letters backwards — ciraM. But, in reality, 
if the word had actually been written on the paper, 
not only would the word have appeared backward, 
but each separate letter would be upside down. We 
must bear in mind that these things only depend on 
strength of the memory, and on the way in which a 
person preserves and reproduces it. 

Finally, a subject will sometimes confe.ss to impo- 
sition, or to having acted to please others. Such a 
confession must be judged with caution. Many who 
have made hypnotic experiments have observed that 
subjects will often say after the hypnosis that they 
have been pretending, though their actions were 
really compulsory. I need not say that there are 
people who think they show weakness of will by 
■allowing themselves to be hypnotized ; then they 
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Consciously tell untruths. Another group is more 
interesting psychologically. Their self-deception is 
the same as we have found in some cases of post- 
hypnotic suggestion. They think they could have 
acted otherwise if they had pleased (F. Myers). 
Heidenhain mentions such a case ; a doctor said, 
after the hypnosis, that he could have opened his 
eyes if he had pleased ; but when the hypnosis was 
renewed he could no more help himself than the first 
time. I could add a number of personal observations. 
One case was that of a doctor, who often asserted 
after the first hypnosis that he could have behaved 
otherwise ; but in each fresh hypnosis his will was 
inhibited. Finally he himself became aware of his 
loss of will-power. In another case I hypnotized X 
at least ten times before he would agree that the 
suggested paralysis of his arm had really made him 
unable to move it ; he previously believed that he had 
so behaved to oblige me. 

All this makes it evident how difficult it is to 
decide the question with regard to fraud. It seems 
to me to occur more often with children, but the 
transition from simulation to true hypnosis is so 
gradual that even an experienced experimenter is 
sometimes uncertain. For example, when a subject 
shuts his eyes to be obliging, it is not the same 
thing as if he shut them to deceive ; or he shuts them 
because he is tired of fixing them on something, but 
could open them by a strong effort, though he keeps 
them shut because it is more comfortable. It would 
be a great mistake to identify this with simulation. 
Others do what the experimenter wishes, to please 
him, but not to deceive him. This is not pure fraud 
cither, for the wish to deceive is absent And there ^ 
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is another complication; for people in hypnosis some- 
times pretend, just as it is known insane persons do. 
Thus a hypnotic will say he sees something when he 
does not It is naturally very difficult to say where 
deceit begins and ends in such a case ; but, generally 
speaking, practice will enable us to judge the mental 
state of the subject with some certainty. There is no 
doubt that even the most experienced deceive them- 
selves or are deceived ; the most experienced doctor 
of mental diseases is in the same case. Obcrstciner 
justly observes : A group of morbid symptoms, such 
as an epileptic fit, may be so exactly reproduced by a 
skilful simulation, that even the most skilful expert 
(Esquirol, for example) may be deceived. And yet, 
unfortunately, we must still unconditionally recognize 
the existence of epileptic fits.” But just as, in spite 
of such occasional deception, the alienist Icarn.s 
to diagnose by experience, so will the experimenter 
in hypnotism. The fear of being deceived has 
prevented many from intcrc.sting themselves in the 
subject. But no advance can be made unless the 
fear is put on one side and the question examined. It 
is possible to maintain a complete scientific reserve. 
The question of fraud must be treated in a scientific 
manner, as mental diseases arc treated. We must 
not make impossible demands in order to exclude 
imposition do so would prove neither scei)ticism 
nor a scientific spirit ; it would, on the contrary, be 
unscientific. And yet I have heard a ‘^cultivated” 
man, who thought himself scientifically sceptical, say, 
when watching a hypnotic subject, that he would 
believe in the reality of the hypnosis only if the sub- 
ject could see through a non-transparent substance ; 

if he could see through a man as if he were 
®glass 1 
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CHAPTER VIL 


THE MEDICAL ASPECTS OF HYPN0TIS3L 

It is certain that the present interest in hypnotism 
depends chiefly upon its therapeutic utility, although 
its value for experimental psychology must not be 
underrated. The attention of doctors has never been 
directed to it so much as at present ; in spite of all 
differences, it becomes more and more clear in 
medical circles that a thorough examination of it is 
necessary. 

We have already seen that Bernheimand Lidbeault 
think that hypnotism means suggestion, and sugges- 
tion is truly the chief agent in it Bernheim's definition 
of hypnotism makes its therapeutic value more com- 
prehensible. He believes that hypnosis is a particular 
mental state, in which susceptibility to suggestion is 
heightened. It follows from this that suggestibility 
exists apart from hypnosis, and that consequently 
there is no contradiction between, the therapeutics of 
suggestion in, and out of, hypnosis; one is the natural 
complement of the other. It is the school of Nancy 
which has pointed out that there are many sugges- 
tions without hypnosis, and it was the first of all to 
recognize the therapeutic value of purely empirical 
suggestion. 

The therapeutics of suggestion are founded on the 
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premiss that a number of diseases can be cured ot 
relieved merely by makinp^ the patient believe he will 
soon be better, and by firmly implanting this convic- 
tion in his mind. ICvcry aide practitioner knows this 
suggestive treatment, which is as old as disease. 
Preycr mentions the healing of King Jeroboam, 
whose hand, the Bible tells us, was motionless, but 
recovered the power of movement through the 
prophet’s words. Most of the miraculous cures one 
hears of we may now consider the results of empirical 
and often unconscious suggestion. We can at all 
cvent.s refer many of the results procured by the 
mesmerists to ps}'chic operation. When Ikailly wrote 
his report, in 1784, he thought of the power of 
imagination, to which he ascribed Doslon’s pheno- 
mena. About the same time John Hunter expressed 
a similar opinion as the result of his own experiments. 
From ancient times this mental innuence h<as been 
used. Ancient medicine, wliich was partly in the 
hands of the priests, and in which many religions 
ceremonies were used, is full of this mental inilucncc. 
The temple sleep of the old Greeks and ICgyptians 
was a means to facilitate the effect of suggestion. The 
sick lay down to sleep in the temple, and were told 
by the god in dreams of something that would cure 
them. We find the .same kind of tiling again and 
again. The belief in some particular medicine is an 
important^ agent in healing. There is no need to 
recount the miraculous deeds of each century. But 
_ in later times I may mention the well-known Great- 
rakes, whose cures astonished all England in the 
seventeenth century. He healed by laying on of 
hands, but seems also to have used verbal suggestion. 
I may mention, also, Gassner, the exorcist, at the 
.. end of the last century. The reports make it clear 
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that Gassner used suggestion ; for though he spoke 
Latin, it is evident that he made his patients 
understand him ; nobody misunderstood his famous 
“ Cesset ; they knew that the pain, &c., was ordered 
to stop. I was interested to find in Sierke that Gassner 
once sent a patient to sleep by command. He told 
her to sleep, and when to wake, and in fact induced 
what we should at present call a hypnosis. 

Lichtenberg reports that during the last twenty 
years of the eighteenth century, a certain Frau Starke 
in Osterode created some excitement by performing 
many cures through stroking and touching the 
patient’s body, and by so-called charming. 

Among other wonder-workers I may mention 
Prince Hohenlohe, at the beginning of this century ; 
a Catholic priest, who aroused much attention by his 
cures in Bavaria, after 1821. The mesmerists sup- 
posed he was one of those persons who possessed a 
peculiar force, while on other sides religious faith 
was called in as an explanation. One school of mes- 
merists, that of Barbarin, of Ostend, took up an odd 
middle position. Barbarin maintained that the in- 
fluence was a purely spiritual one, and that the right 
way to induce sleep was to pray at the patient’s bed- 
side (Perty). Even to-day many adherents of vital 
magnetism hold like views ; for instance, Timmler 
thinks religious faith valuable and necessary for 
obtaining the result. 

I will not multiply examples of suggestive thera- 
peutics. I will but mention the authenticated cures 
wliich, have occurred at Lourdes and other holy places 
quite recently. Everywhere and in all times sugges- 
tion has been effectively and unconsciously used. 
When we see that it is exactly those people who use 
suggestion who arc the most successful, we are justi- 
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fied in giving it a high place in modem therapeutics, ' i 

For no one who reads the stories with unprejudiced 
mind can doubt that Gassner and many others were ^ 
more successful than many a scientific physician ; 
though they are unjustly called swindlers. It may be 
that some of the disca.ses were hysterical, but there 
were many others. It is at least certain that nearly 
all of them were diseases which the usual medicinal 
treatment had failed to heal Weil mentions the 
case of a doctor who lived in a large town in Saxony. 

This doctor cured many patients by strictly ordering 
them to go to bed at a certain hour, at the same time 
telling them that they would perspire profusely and 
that this would cure them ; by this suggestion he is 
I said to have obtained remarkably successful results. 

1 If suggestion is to succeed, the patient must firmly 

believe he will be cured This belief mu.st be 
’I impressed upon him, and the (jucstion is how this 

. can most surely be done. It is not always possible 

;i for a doctor to implant this idea, however great his 

1 ; patient’s faith in him maybe, llypnotisjn is a means 

?] of attaining this end, in spite of opposition. No 

I patient, be he ever so intelligent, can resist the indu- 

! cnee of hypnotic suggestion if only the hypnosis is 

I deep enough. An idea imidanted in hypnosis takes 

ij root like a belief in Lourdes in a fiiilltfu! CatlioHc. 

The idea of a cure should, however, be instilled into 
the patient during hypnosis. If it is allowed that the 
idea of a cure effects a cure in many cases there can 
be no doubt that suggestion is an iiUegral part of 
therapeutic.s. 

We have to thank Idebcault, u( Nancy, for having 
been the first to ii.se sugge.stion methodically in 
therapeutics. It is true that vcrl)al suggestion was 
occasionally used by the old mesmerists, Kluge, 
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Lausanne, Jobard, and others, as Du Prel and Pick 
justly point out. But method was entirely wanting. 
It is often maintained that Braid recognized the value 
of suggestion in medicine, but this is an error. It is 
clear that Braid saw and used suggestion, but he did 
not recognize its great significance. 

I must not forget to notice that in 1880 Friedberg, 
and more especially Berger, concluded that hypnosis 
was a therapeutic agent. Berger saw a hemiplegic 
patient make movements in hypnosis which he could 
not make awake. He saw sufferers from locomotor 
ataxy cease to stagger during hypnosis and for a 
short time after. It is true that he did not use 
hypnosis systematically. The simplified method of 
Li^beault was unknown to him ; he knew nothing 
of the Nancy methods, nor of verbal suggestion, nor 
of the great importance of suggestion. Many people, 
unknown to Liebeault, had seen that, from a medical 
point of view, a state in which contractures and 
paralyses, analgesia and pain, &c., could be induced 
and removed, must be of immense importance ; but 
Liebeault was the first to find the right path, while 
Bernheim and Forel developed the methods and 
made them known to physicians. 

It is not astonishing that objections have been 
made to the therapeutic use of suggestion. No 
essential progress has often been made in the science 
of medicine without a struggle. Every one knows 
how the use of quinine, and vaccination, and particu- 
larly of emetics, especially in PTance, was contested ; 
and how the cold-water cure was rejected, and how 
Remak was attacked in Germany before the gal- 
vanic battery was accepted in the medicine-chest. 
Every one knows how inassag'e was laughed at. 
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And all these methods have finally succeeded, in 
spite of opposition and childish laughter. 

The difficulty of judging of the therapeutic value 
of hypnosis is much increased by the hazy definition 
of ^'hypnotic suggestion.'’ Thus, some oppose sug- 
gestive treatment, and some l)}"pnotic suggestive 
treatment, while others object sometimes to sugges- 
tion in general and sometimes to hypnotism, 
Ewald, Mendel, S. Guttmann. I think that the latter 
are right, in spite of their false point of view, because 
it is impossible to draw a sharp line between sug- 
gestion and hypnotism. 

It has often been asked why so many authorities have pro- 
nounced against suggestive therapeutics. There arc throe 
answers— (i) Even an authority may be wrong, and generally 
it is the authority which believes in its own infallibility ; (2) 
all so-called authorities are not necessarily authoritative ; (3) 
many who are authorities in one field are just for that reason 
not so in another. The last two points arc important in 
medicine, and we may consider them further. 

In all sciences, besides the real authoriti(\s, there are men 
who are mistakenly supposed to be so. It is interesting to 
observe in the history of culture how fashion makes ** authori- 
ties” out of those who have no real scientide greatness. A 
man is called an authority ; but when it is asked what he has 
done there is shrugging of shoulders, for often he has done 
nothing. Such pseudo-authorities arc much inclined to pass 
judgment on questions they have not examined. There have 
always been such persons ; they are the drag on the wheel of 
science. Their position and cretlit is due to a faculty, whicli a 
clever writer, Karl von 'riialcr, a short time ago called tlu; art 
of putting oneself on the stage, 'rheir judgments are of no 
value. 

But I do not mean to say that all who have opposed the 
therapeutic use of hypnotism are pseudo-authorities ; on the 
contrary, true authorities, such as Meyncrt and others, have 
expressed themselves decidedly against it But as regards the 
third point above-mentioned, I will say that because a man is 
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an authority on one matter it docs not follow that he has a 
right to claim authority on another. A great historian or 
astronomer is not in a position to pass judgment on medicine. 
Now, many of those who have objected to the therapeutic use 
of hypnotism are authorities on matters that have nothing to 
do with therapeutics. Physicians as well as laymen often lose 
sight of this. A man may be eminent in the histology of the 
brain, and yet be incompetent in therapeutics. And there is 
nowadays no more connection between the art of healing and 
the histology of the brain than there is between it and astro- 
nomy. If I may call the art of healing a science, the histology 
of the brain is something quite apart from it — at least, in the 
present day. Perhaps a connection between them may be 
discovered later ; perhaps the histology of the brain may be 
of use to the science of healing ; but at present there is no such 
inner connection. Therefore I consider the judgment of a man 
who may be an authority in his own branch as of little weight 
here as the judgment of an astronomer would be. I would on 
no account have it thought that I depreciate the investigations 
of such men. On the contrary, investigations on the histology 
of the brain, for example, are necessary and immensely valu- 
able ; but as yet they have not affected the art of healing. 
Whether they ever will the future will show. F euchtersleben, 
whom no one will accuse of dislike to medicine or anatomy, 
since he was their most ardent admirer, has expressed the 
opinion that the art of healing should not be confused with the 
knowledge of anatomy. 

Besides, scientific opposition has always advanced 
science. A serious, unprejudiced opposition prepares 
the way for a scientific investigation of new questions; 
only the investigation must be permitted, *not rejected 
absolutely, as was done in some quarters In the case 
of hypnotism. 

If. very investigator should test as a matter of 
course, if he wishes to judge clearly. But unluckily 
this is not done. When the author demanded such 
an examination, that the value of hypnotism might 
be tested, many scientific investigators " protested 
against the demand in the most cncrgetic»way. While* 
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Virchow, &c,, considered a long and thorough ex- 
amination necessary, others were already prepared 
with an a priori judgment, for which they could 
not offer a shadow of reason. But, indifferent to 
condemnation, new observ^ers came forward to test 
the healing power of hypnotism and of the sug- 
gestion and mental treatment so closely connected 
with it When it became evident that the ques- 
tion could not be easily put aside, and it was 
recognized that the absolute refusal to examine 
was unscientific, an endeavour was made to support 
the original a priori decision by false assertions. 
Those who liad first defended the therapeutic value 
of hypnotism were accused of having asserted the 
di.scovery of a universal panacea. It is a pity tliat 
those who, as the representatives of science, ought 
to seek for truth, should take such a way of 
justifying their original refusal. These tactics are 
pitiable, and deserve to be branded. Neither the 
serious investigators at Nancy nor those in ( ha-many, 
Switzerland, and Austria, have ever wished to make a 
universal panacea out of hy{)notism. 

We will consider singly the objections made to 
hypnotism as a therapeutic agent. 

A chief objection was made by Kwald, of Berlin, 
who ‘'decidedly protested against calling suggestion 
medical treatment/^ He did this in the interest of 
physicians. r Forers reply to him will make it clear 
what he meant It refutes Ins ol>jections better than 
I could do. 

“ Ewald protested against the expression ‘medical 
treatment by hypnotism/ He said that me(li<ail 
treatment meant the medical art and mtulical ktu>w- 
ledge, and that every shepherd - boy, tailt;r, and 
-cobbler could hypnotizej only self-confidence would 
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be necessary. I, for my part, think it right to pro- 
test against this way of treating a scientific question. 
Has not medicine drawn a countless number of its 
remedies from the crudest empiricism, from the tradi- 
tions of the ' shepherd-bo3"s ’ ? Cannot every cobbler 
inject morpliia, apply blisters, and give aperients if 
he has the material ? Yet we do not despise these 
remedies, nor baths, nor massage, &c. But Prof. 
Ewald deceives himself greatly if he believes that 
a delicate agent like hypnosis, which affects and 
modifies the highest and most refined activities of 
our minds, could be manipulated by a shepherd, or 
ought to be handed over to him. Medical science 
and psychological knowledge, the ability to diagnose 
and practise, are all necessary to its use. It is true 
that laymen have succeeded with it, just as charla- 
tans have succeeded, and continue to succeed, in all 
provinces of medicine. Should we on that account 
leave the practice of medicine to them ? Long 
enough, much too long, science has left the impor- 
tant phenomena of hypnosis to ‘shepherd- boys and 
their like'; it is high time to make up for the 
delay, and to devote ourselves to a thorough exami- 
nation of the series of phenomena which can com- 
plete our views of psychology and. of the physiology 
of the brain. Medical therapeutics must not remain 
behind when great result are to be obtained. But 
these results can only be obtained by a* thorough 
study of the proper hypnotic methods." 

A second objection is the danger of hypnosis. I 
long ago pointed this out, and earnestly warned 
people not to consider hypnosis absolutely safe. 
Mendel and others have said the same thing later, 
but have somewhat exaggerated the danger. This* 
point must be seriously weighed. But it is 
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never asked whether a remedy might not be dan- 
gerous ; we only ask if we cannot avoid the 
danger by careful and scientific use of it Rust 
asserts, in speaking of artificial somnambulism, “ the 
best assertion that can be made about a remedy or 
method of cure, is, that it might also do damage ; 
for what can never do positive liarm can never do 
positive good/’ This assertion is to a great degree 
justifiable, though perhaps exaggerated ; for I think 
I may say that there arc few remedies in medicine 
which would not injure if carelessly and ignorantly 
used. There arc even medicines which may injure, 
however carefully used, because we do not know 
exactly under what conditions they liecomc hurtful 
I need not speak of morphia, strychnine, and bella- 
donna, which have sometimes done injury even when 
the maximum dose was not surpassed, nor of the 
deaths from chloroform, the reason of which has not 
been explained. Thiem and I/. Fischer, with praise- 
worthy scientific frankness, have (jiiitc recently 
published a ease of tlie fatal after-effects of chloro- 
form;' death followed on the fourth day. These 
authors say that there is at least one death for every 
thousand administrations of cliloroform. Neither will 
I speak of the dangers of surgical operations ; 1 need 
only point out that an apparently liarmlcss medicine 
may have "very likely already done more mischief 
than hypnotism. Many deaths have resulted from 
the use of potassium chloride, and unfortunately this 
drug can still be bought in retail without a medical 
prescription. Severe collapse has been observed after 
the use of antipyrine. I will add to tliesc one of the 
most recent medicines — sulfonal— which is supposed to 
be a perfectly harmless hypnotic drug. A friend and 
colleague has told me that he has seen sad consequences 
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follow from its use, and that there were some patients 
to whom he never gave it, for fear this '' harmless 
drug should work great mischief. And again, as to 
MendePs treatment by suspension, which a few years 
ago became almost a fashion, and from which certain 
enthusiasts really expected the cure of locomotor 
ataxy. It is now certain that it may cause great 
injury, or even death. Many published reports show 
that even the presence of a doctor does not prevent 
evil consequences. And Billroth has also pointed 
out great clangers from carbolic acid, which is con- 
stantly used. If we gave up the use of these remedies 
we might give up medicine altogether, as everything 
employed may do harm. 

Whether or not there are dangers in the use of drugs 
is not the question. We must ask: i. Do we know 
under what conditions the danger appears ? 2. Can 

we remove these conditions and 'the consequent 
danger? 3. And if we cannot, does the advantage 
to be gained by the patient outweigh the danger he 
runs ? The answer to these questions is in favour of 
hypnotism ; we know perfectly well under what con- 
ditions it is dangerous, which we do not know about 
some drugs ; we are able in certain cases to exclude 
these conditions by using the proper and harmless 
methods, and thereby preventing danger ; and sup- 
posing that these perfectly harmless methods fail, we 
can ask ourselves if we shall or shall not use the 
methods which are not harmless. 1 think the small 
discomforts to which the patient is exposed — a short*" 
headache, watering of the eyes, and depression, are 
infinitesimal compared to the advantages which may 
result from the hypnosis. The future will decide 
here also, but I will remark that nearly all the men 
(Gilles dc la Tourette, Ewald, Mendel,# Rieger, Bin-* 
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swanger), who have said the most about the dangers 
of hypnotism, and arc in general against it, by no 
means themselves refrain from hypnotizing. l^>y this 
they allow that it is not hypnotism itself, but its 
aiisiise, which is mischievous. 

The danger of hypnotism has been enormously 
exaggerated. The inhabitants of a little town once 
left off eating potato soup because a woman fell 
downstairs and broke her neck half an hour after 
eating some. Conclusions have been drawn in the 
same way licrc, and this .sort of rca.soning is not un- 
common. If a person was hypnotiz(xj, and later on 
had some ailment or other, straightway the ailment 
was ascribed to hypnotism. If we reasoned thus we 
should have to say that Carlsbad causes apoplexy, for 
Mr. X. had an attack of apoplexy a fortnight after he 
returned from Ckirlsbad, &c. Many things could be 
proved' in this way. 

I should hardly have thought it possible that such 
logic should be used in scientific circles. It is 
true I have often heard that when patients come 
back from a watering-place without having been 
cured — which must happen sometimes — they are 
dismissed with the comforting assurance that they 
will feel the effects later. Till now 1 thought this 
was a bad joke, or at best an effort to console the 
patient ; I never believed that such a principle was 
really credited in the medical world. If a patient 
got better or worse six months after his return from a 
" watering-place, I should not be inclined to ascribe the 
effect to the baths, bccau.se in tlie interval other 
things might have affected the patient. Like Pauly, 
I must on these grounds reject the connection found 
by Binswanger, Ziemssen, and others, between hyp- 
nosis and aiknents long subsequent to it. licsidcs, 
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if 1 w'crc to accept their sophisms, it would be easy 
for me to prove in the same way that modern 
medicine makes mankind ill ; for what medicine 
might not produce important results half a year 
after its administration ? What doctor has ever 
argued in this way? Recently Friedrich, formerly an 
assistant of Ziemssen’s, has written at length on the 
dangers of hypnotism ; he has, however, been refuted 
by Forel, Schrenck-Notzing, and Bernhcim, who 
show that he made the crudest mistakes. And 
when the cases in which hypnosis is supposed to 
have had dangerous results are published in careful 
detail, it becomes clear — as in the cases of Sdglas, 
Briand, Lwoff, &c. — either that important pre- 
cautions were neglected, or else that a connection 
between hypnosis and the disease was assumed 
according to the principle, post hoc ergo propter 
hoc. 

However, I b}^ no means deny that there are 
certain dangers in the imt)ropcr use of hypnotism. 

Mendel maintains that it induces nervousness ; that 
nervous people grow worse, and sound people nervous 
through its use ; but Ford and Schrenck-Notzing 
think this is a mistake of Mendel’s, caused by his 
using the method of Braid instead of suggesting 
hypnosis verbally. I agree that fixed attention too 
long continued may have unpleasant effects. It may 
be followed by nervous debility or nervous excite- 
ment. But I have never seen any one become 
‘‘nervous ’’ whom I liypnotized verbally, and to whom 
I made no exciting suggestions. This also is im- 
portant (Bertrand). Whoever has seen the difference 
between a subject who has received an exciting 
suggestion and one who has received a soothing 
one, will agree that as much good can be dune^ 
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in one way as harm in the other. A man who 
makes absurd suggestions to amuse himself and 
satisfy his curiosity, without a scientific aim, need 
hardly be astonished if he produces ailments. 
Sawolshskaja is right in warning against such sports. 
I have observed that patients are often worse on days 
following bad dreams. Can we be astonished that a 
person who has awaked from hypnosis during an 
imaginary fire should feel ill after it ? Such sug- 
gestions should not be made at all, or with the 
greatest caution, taking care to do away with the 
suggestion and soothing the su])jcct before the 
waking. This is the most imiiortant point. I think 
that even if these mistakes arc made it is of little 
consequence, provided the subject is thoroughly and 
properly wakened in the manner used at Nancy and 
by all who follow tlie prescriptions of that school. 
I should like to ask tliosc who talk of tlie dangers 
of hypnotism if they have taken care that the; 
awakening should be complete? I know that most 
people are not at all aware that tlu;y should do away 
with the suggestion entirely. They lliink it enough 
to blow on the subject’s face, and are astonished that* 
he does not feel well after it. I am surprised that 
more mischief is not done in cc>nsc(|uencc of in- 
sufficient technical knowledge. It is this that is 
dangerous — qot hypnotism. No wonder that there 
arc sometimes unpleasant consequences. It is as 
necessary to know the right way in this ease as 
in using a catheter. 

To show how a suggestion sliould be done away 
with I will suppose that an exciting suggestion has 
been made to a subject, who is disturbed in conse- 
quence. One .should .say .something like this : What 
excited you is gone ; it was only a dream, and you 
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were mistaken to believe it. Now be quiet. You 
feel quiet and comfortable. It is easy to see you are 
perfectly comfortable.” Only when this has suc- 
ceeded should the subject be awakened ; and this 
should not be done suddenly ; there arc reasons for 
thinking it better to prepare the patient for waking 
(Sallis). I generally do it by saying, I shall count 
up to three. Wake when I say three.” Or, '' Count 
to three, and then wake.” I add (and this is also 
important), You will be very comfortable, happy, 
and contented when you wake.” 

Further on I will give some other precautionary 
rules which should be used before the awakening to 
prevent disagreeable consequences. 

I have spoken of the nervousness which hypnotism 
is supposed to produce, and have tried to .show that it 
is not hypnotism which causes it, but its impro|_)er use. 
These rules should especially be followed : r. To 
avoid continuous stimulation of the senses as much as 
possible. 2. To avoid all mentally exciting suggestions 
as much as possible. 3. To do away with the sug- 
gestion carefully before the awakening. I'he j)ropcr 
method will not cause nervousness. llypnotisin 
offers less dangers on this |)oint when properly ased 
than electricity, for example, which has made many 
people nervous.” A lady 1 knew l)ccame so nervous 
when electricity was api)licd to her laryaix l)y a very 
competent doctor, that she was oblir;'cd lu^givct it up. 

It is asserU‘d tliat hypnotism causes hysteria 
(Guinon), or hyslciical convulsions (Anton), even in^ 
people who have never had tlicm. It is not to be 
denied that liystcro-epilepiics arc sometimes thrown 
into hysterical convulsions in hypnosis, but I cotilend 
decidtxlly that the convulsions are not caused by tlui 
hypnosis. The .slightest mental iiffection causes cou-^ 
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vulsions in such persons : electricity causes them ; 
they fall into them even when they hc.ir a noise, such 
as a falling’ book, a bell, &c. But it is preposterous 
to say the electricity causes the convulsions ; the 
mental excitement of the patient about the c'lectri- 
zation is the real cause ; timid patients sometimes 
faint when they arc electrified (Ic. Kemak). Besides, 
the main point is whether the convulsions of the 
lywstero-epilcptic arc permanently a[;gravatcd or not, 
and experience shows that this is not the Ctise. On 
the contrary, when once a complete liN'iniosis has 
been obtained we have in our hands a trustwortl'.y 
means of permanently lessening the convulsions; and, 
in truth, an attack of hysteria is not so injporlant that 
it need be regarded as one of tlie chief daiju,crs ot 
hypnotism. Hysterical attacks are s<mieiime.s aali- 
ficially induced merely for the sake of experiment 
or demonstration. 

Certain cases of Sperling and Krakama- show that 
hysterical attacks are of no importance, and do not 
indicate the necessity of slop])ing the hypnotic treat- 
ment ; in these cases there were attacks at first, yet 
cures were obtained ; and they also show that the 
attacks arc by no means permanently aggravated, 
even when they take place at the first or second 
attempt to hypnotize. If Krakauer, in his case or 
hysterical deafness, had allowed himself to be thus 
hindered from making further experiment his patiimt 
might be as deaf to-day as she was two } rars ago. 
.. And I will further mention that Mesmer and Deshm 
even thought the hysterical convulsions OvAv.v) neces- 
sary it the magnetizing were to do aii)’ u,ood ; which 
was certainly a mistake. So lar as 1 know, in no 
single case has a person hypnolizetl according; to lire 
/above rules ever Iiad convulsions in h 3 ^pnosis, unless 
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he had had them before. Solow in New York has 
certainly reported a ease in which this apparently 
happened. Tremors and convulsions appeared, 
followed some days later by disturbance of memory. 
It plainly appears, however, fi'orn the report that 
the most elementary precautions were overlooked ; 
and, in addition, the hypnosis was only produced 
to amuse those who were pre.sent. 

Among' other dangers which have often been 
mentioned I may name insanity in various of its 
forms. It is even said that delusi()ns may result 
from hypnosis. Now we know that many people 
suffer from morlnd delusions. When, therefore, any 
one who has been freciueutly hypnotized becomes the 
victim of delusion.s, we must be on our giuard not to 
assume too ha.stily any causal connection, especially 
if a long interval has elapsed since hypnosis was prac- 
tised. It is well known that delusions arc innucnccd 
by the ideas of the time ; it is, therefore, not surpris- 
ing that in recent yctinj we have frecpiently mt:t with 
the delusion of being magnetized or hypnot ized. Such 
delusions occur in persons who have never been hypno- 
tized. I have seen many eases in which j)ersous 
believed that they were influenced hy the operations 
of peot)le at a distance. We must not, therefore, 
conclude that such delusions show any connection 
between hypnosis and insanity. I haw.: even observed 
delusions of thoiiL;hl“transfl!rcnce eflVeted^rrom a dis- 
tance among persons who hud scarcely cvcmi heard of 
hypnotism. 

It has !)een mentioned as a special danger of 
hyj)nosis l)y souu:, Sioli, for itislance, tluil afUn" 
repealed hypnotism an inonliiiate desire for its 
repetition maybe set up; on the other hand, Smidl 
has c)l>jectcd that an undue dependence of the' subject.. 
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on the cx[)cnmcntcr is estahlislied. Ihit as Ihn-el 
points out, it is ca^y to deprive such objections of 
their power by the use of proper precautions. 

But I should like to mention some sli[;ht accom- 
panying ailments which are sometimes found after 
hypnosis, though they cannot l)e tnouglit a real 
danger, and arc often the result of auto-suggestion 
(Ford), or of a bad method. 'There may Ijc 
bitigUG and languor, heaviness of the liml)s, &c., 
after waking. It is easy to prevent these !)y sug- 
gestion in deep hypnoscs. It is different in the 
light ones, thougli I believe a clever oiJeralor ('an do 
it by postdiyjmotic suggestitui evim here, in other 
cases 1 think it better to prevent fatigue by sugg<‘s- 
tion before llie awakening' ; in an\’ case it is a c;o«hI 
plan to get rid of it at the fust sittiiUvj, as otherwise it 
increases by auto-suggestion at each sitting;, and <'an 
finally be hardly overcome. I'his feeling; of fatiggie in 
the light hypnoscs is the same we sometimes have 
after an unsound sleep. All these inconveniences are 
slight, and can for the most part lie avoided. Dros- 
dow made of these phenomena a particular stage of 
the hypnotic state, characterized headache, pains 
in the limbs, faintnes.s, &c., but lie was no doubt mis- 
led in i88r by the then want of knowkalge of the 
mcthod.s of Nancy. 

The main dangers of Iiypnotism are not tlujse just 
mentioned, which appear rclativel}’' sehhnn even wluai 
improper methods arc used. 'The real ones slunv them- 
selves more easily in such a casca IFcy arc : tlu^ 
increased tendency to hypnosis, and Ucighttsicd sus- 
ceptibility to suggestion in the waking state. Tin's too 
great susceptibility to hypnosis shows us how careful 
wc should be with the method of Braid, which is tlic 
most frequent cause of this ; for accidentally fixing 
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the eyes oa some object may cause a sudden hyp- 
nosis, simply because the idea of an earlier hypnosis 
is thereby vividly recalled. 

The last-mentioned danger can be guarded against 
by repeatedly making some such suggestion as 
follows to the subject before awaking him; ‘‘Nobody 
will ever be able to hypnotize you without your con- 
sent ; you will never fall into hypnosis against your 
wish; nobody will be able to suggest anything to you 
when awake ; you need never fear that you will have 
sense delusions, &c,, as you do in hypnosis, you are 
perfectly able to prevent them.” This is the surest 
way to avoid the danger. Such are the dangers of 
hypnotism, and such the methods of meeting them 
Their antidote is suggestion, and they are no hin- 
drance to hypnotic treatment. They can be avoided 
by a proper use of hypnotism. 

But it may be objected that though a short use of 
hypnotism mciy not be hurtful, a long one, involving 
a repeated induction of the state, might be so. The 
ol)jcction is justifiable. But it might also be made 
against the use of various drugs, since we do not yet 
know whether a long use of them might not cause 
severe chronic poisoning. ICxpcrlencc is the only way 
to decide such questions. Now Licbcault, who has 
used liy|)noLi.sm therapeutically in France for about 
thirty years, has watched cases for a lung.. time, with- 
out finding bad constununu:es. J'orel luis. done the 
same thing, though fur a rather shorter time; I my- 
self havt; liypaotized pc'rsons for several years without 
evil results. 

I will not enter into a purely theoretic discussion of 
the dangers of hypnosis. Mendel fisars over- action of 
the; ccrcl)ral ct)rtex from it, while Ziemssen and 
Meynert fear just the ccaitrary, that is, a lo.ss of 
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powcr of the same part. 'I'hr' cv)ntra(lictionH in 
which they ai’c involved arc evident ; to su|>posc that 
they meant the same thing would show a great want 
of reflection. 

In the foregoing I have discussed and refuted two 
objections made to the tl\era,peutic use of .suggestion 
and hyptiotism : first, the assertion that In-pnotism 
should not be called medical treatment; and secondly, 
that it has too many dani’-crs to allow of its practical 
use. 

It is further added that its m\*sierious siile should 
prevent its being used. P>euedikt luaintains iliis, and 
thus contradicts Mendel, who finds its luailing* value 
especially in the mysterious imjiression it causes, b on 
the contrary, believe, as I liavc explained before, that 
the ni)\stcrious impivsiiion i>lays a suliordinati! part, 
and that there is less mystery about tlie matter tlian 
is generally believed. Apart from this, it would be 
perfectly indilTcrent to a practitioner whether a drug 
took effect from the mysterious imp^'^-’^kai it made, or 
through suggestion, or through chemico*pli}csic.al in- 
fluence. The point is tluit it sludl act, not in wliat 
manner it acts. 

When Ikmcdikt maintains that, in order to U:.sscn 
the impression of my.stery, hypnosi.s slumld be 
induced by the use of a magnet instead of the 
ordinary methods, he would do better if he showed 
how this is possible, lie should prove his assertion 
that the magnet produces Ig’pnosis by publishing 
his experiments. I have ajjplied the magnet to 
hundreds of pei'sons and never induced liypnosis. 

If I believed that in some eases a mysterious 
agent would be useful to the patient 1 sluiuld not 
for a moment hesitate to use it ; for were 1 to do 
' otherwise I should be neglecting my duly as a doctor, 
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which is of more importance than any scientific sign- 
board. For example, I should think it right in certain 
cases to send ])atients to some miracle-working spot, 
e.En Lourdes, if they expected they would be cured 
there ; and, in fact, fifty or sixty patients are yearly 
sent to Lourdes from the Salpctricrc (Constantin 
James). That Charcot was convinced of the healing 
power of faith is well known. It cannot be denied 
that faith and emotional excitement produce many 
results at Lourdes. \Vc may well believe Rom- 
melanfs statement that the water from Marseilles 
cured a patient wire believed in it. Ikit even if 
hypnosis was effectual only from its mystcriousness 
— which is not the case — it would none the less be 
well to use it 

Among the remaining objections to suggestive 
thcra|)eutics the assertion that they do not produce 
any lasting improvement or cure may be mentioned. 
This ma}’’ be answered as follows. The results are 
by no means transitory ; on the contrary, a large 
number of lasting cures have been observed and 
published. The author has seen many cases where 
there was no relat)sc for years. One cannot ask for 
more. The objection that the improvement may 
be only tcmt)orary is thus not justified. But even 
were this so we must still rejoice to have found a 
way of i)rocuring even temporary relief (Purgotti, 
Schuster). P'or instance, in difficultic.;? of men- 
struation, it is a great thing if wc can succeed in 
subduing pain for a time. If the pain returns a new^ 
Ig’pnosis may be induced ; it is always to be had, 
and as it generally becomes deeper the more it is 
u.sed, it is less likely to lose its effect (even in relapses) 
than drugs, which often do so quickly (Sperling). In 
any case thcnipeutics are not yet so fiir advanced as^ 
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to -!ve us the right to reject a remedy merely because 
ir only afilects symptoms or has often merely a tem- 
•)orary value. If we were to reject remedies which 
suppress the phenomena of disease for a time only, we 
might abandon a large part of therapeutics, perhaps 
the whole. Besides, from some methods of treatment 
nothing but a temporary improvement is expected, 
and yet this temporary' improvement is considei'ed to 
prove the value of the method. How often it happens 
that a patient who has benefited by a stay in Carlsbad 
or Aix, &c., is recommended by his doctor to go back 
there when his ailment returns, because his health was 
improved the first time. Remedies should not be 
weighed and measured by different standards. 

Another objection to the therapeutic use of hypno- 
tism is that it cannot be generally applied because 
everybod}’ is not hypnotizable. I should like to add 
that in many cases, even when a hypnosis is induced, 
it is not deep enough to be used therapeutically. I 
pointed out these two defects several years ago, 
without, however, exaggerating their importance. 
After all, it is the same with other remedies. For 
instance, under some circumstances a journey to the 
Xorth Sea, or among mountains, or, perhaps, in some 
states of collapse, a few bottles of Madeira, are sup- 
posed to be excellent remedies, I think that many 
more people can be hypnotized than can be sent to 
bathe in the North Sea 

A further objection to treatment by hypnotic 
-suggestion is that there maybe suggestions without 
hypnosis. But this is exactly the standpoint which 
the school of Nancy and I myself have always taken 
up, although, as I have pointed out, it is often difficult 
to distinguish between hypnosis and suggestion. This 
-IS the heart of the present movement, which shows us 
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how extensive is the empirical use of suggestion in 
therapeutics. It is also the real reason of the strong 
opposition to hypnotism. We hereby see how often 
suggestion occurs spontaneously in ordinary life and 
medical practice. Hypnotism, by means of which we 
can make suggestions artificially, shows us what a 
great mistake has been made in estimating previous 
therapeutics, since we have neglected to consider the 
mental element in the action of the various drugs. 
The physiological effect only was regarded ; it was 
quite forgotten that many remedies have only a 
suggestive value. 

Now, when it is asserted that there is suggestion 
without hypnosis, and that suggestion in medicine is 
no novelty, let it be remembered what Ewald said a 
short time ago — that suggestion oversteps the boimds of 
medical treatment and trenches on the field of psychology. 
We also see that some of the opponents of suggestion 
generally fail to recognize mental treatment as a factor 
in medicine. According to them suggestion is no 
affair of the physician as such. I maintain, on the 
contrary, that a physician ca7i only do good^ only attain 
his aims, when he is a psychologist, and that this is at 
least of as much importance as what we call medical 
art and science. 

There are, then, as the school of Nancy has shown, 
many suggestions witffout hypnosis ; but, in spite of 
this, artificially induced hypnosis makes-' suggestion 
possible in many cases where it would otherwise fail. 
Therefore when any one, in objecting to hypnotic-, 
suggestive therapeutics, says that there is also 
suggestion without hypnosis, he is merely confirming 
what the school of Nancy has always maintained. 
This “refutation” of hypnotic therapeutics is as if 
one were to say that a doctor is no longer needed in« 
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confinciTicnts, Ix'canse many births t;ike {)larc 
tancousl)’- and very well without one. 

llardlx' anybodx' thinks lh<* t<‘ni|)nrary ; f»f will 
is an n]}jcction to h\ pnotic Iherapeuties, d*!u' mam 
point is t(7 rlions(! tailv^ an expen-iemed ain! irua- 
worthy ex[)criinenter, as we shoulti do ui lakiiip' 
chlorofnrni. 

About the indicatitms f( ir ^u^; tyc^stivt^ ireatnietit 
there is not much to be will) reitainty. lliis 
is wh\^ Iswald will not ronced<' tlm rank in 

sueo'estivc treatnnmt as to ollan* nudhods, coy, ekse- 
Irn-tlas'aprmlics, trt'alnu'nl l>y dnipyr, Mas Memlol 
decidt'dly opposes hhvald and thinks the inthkaitions 
c’l(‘ar ; unluckily he does uni: say what tiny are. 1 
think that thc‘ indications an' n(*t yet f dear, but that 
it caniait I)e expecUal tluy shrndd be, when the 
MU!thod of treatment has l>een under t'xamination 
for a time relatively so sland. Hut ICwald i '. ta'rtainiy 
mistaken in thinking that fixt'd indi<*ation'; ar»’ 
to be found in internal disease at all hledit iue 
consists to a great extent in trials of various trc*at- 
ments. Strictly sptaaking, lltere an.' indications in kna 
few cases, as may be ch^arly se<'n l>y comparinp; vari» nis 
tcxtd){)oks, and from the nunit'nms ci>ntra<iictions 
among different doctors, 1 think that indicati<a)s 
for suggestive treatment are at least as exac:t a.s those 
for trcatmciy: l)y clcctricUyj hy massany, by ih*ugs, l)y 
baths, whicji arc all supposed to emu a numlier 

of defuntc diseases, if the loo fuvouralde explana- 
^tions of tlic text-books ancl essays in journals arc tr) 
be believed. In any case 1 think that litis l>eli{;'f is 
to be found hardly anywhere Iwt in imsUcal sludc'uts, 
who generally greatly over*esiimate the power 
therapeutics (Unvcrricht). Any (me wlu> kt'cps his 
^eyes open in practice may .soon convince himself tliat 
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there unluckily are not many so-called accurate indi- 
cations for the treatment of internal diseases, and 
particularly for nervous disorders. It is by no means 
a contradiction to this that there arc doctors who in 
certain cases can find the proper remedy at a glance. 
It rather confirms what I have said, and is a conse- 
quence of the fact that therapeutics arc less a science 
than an art, although many representatives of “ exact 
medicine ” suppose the contrary. Though this has 
often been said before, it is, unfortunately, not suffi- 
ciently considered nowadays. On the wliolc, to 
exclude any misunderstanding, I should expressly 
declare that I recognize definite indications in certain 
cases of internal disease, but they arc very rare wlicn 
compared to the total number of diseases. 

So far as we have hitherto been able to judge, 
functional neurosis is the chief field of suggestive 
therapeutics, /.o, nervous disorders not founded on 
anatomical derangements. These must not l)c too 
readily confused with hysteria or witli neurasthenia,. 
It is true that these ideas are so l)lcn(led, and liysteria 
in particular is conceived in so many different ways, 
that we might almost say, ‘'What we cannot define, 
that wc call hysteria.” “ l iysteria” is used in many 
senses ; the term is used in one sense or another at 
pleasure, and thus scqdiisms are constructed which 
even many doctors fail to penetrate, I \uill here give 
two meanings of the word “hysterical.” 

In the first [ilace, hysteria is a name for an ill- 
ness which has no anatomical foundation, which has^ 
numerous and variable .synij)toms — now headache, 
now ovarian jKiin, now pain in the side, and now 
weakness in the legs. 'The. patient is called “ h}'ste- 
rical ” as well as the s}’mptom.s. As such |>alienls 
are sometinu^s obstinate and capricious, and lilvc to# 
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make themselves interesting, this word hx'sterical” 
has a somewhat unpleasant after-tastc ; some authors 
go so far as to say that a tendency to falsehood and 
hypocrisy is a chief symptom of such hysteria. This 
is evidently an unfair generalization. At all events, 
the multiplicity and variability of the sym|>toms aie 
the main characteristic.s of “ hysteria ” taken in this 
sense. Hysteria in the other senses is quite different 
In many quarters any .symptom is called hysterical 
when there is no amatomical cause for it ami it is 
merely nervoms,” headache, pains in the muscles, 
certain tremors, frequent vomiting, &c. ; even when 
the .symptom is solitary and constant Now, if in 
such a ca.se the patient, as well as the S}anptoms, 
is to be called ^Tiystcrical,” we have two entirely 
different meanings for the term “ hysterical patient,” 
from the interchange of which, at pleasure, all sorts of 
subtle sophi.sms rc.sult d'hc meanings; of the tertn 
are changed to suit the discussion. h'or example, 
an author says in one place that any hysterical 
symptoms can be removed hy h>q)nosis, fc., such 
as are marked by quick spontaneous changes. I'hat 
is hysteria No. i. Ihit as soon as some one as.scrts 
he has seen a person, without any other symptom 
of hysteria, freed by suggc.stion from a severe pain 
in a muscle — the biceps, for cxamt)lc™then, to suit 
the discussion, the .second meaning of the word 
hysterical ns adopted, and it i.s said that the .s}mip- 
tom was hysterical. Ihit a prudent silence is main- 
-tainecl with regard to the fact that the patient suffered 
from one merely local pain, had no other h)\stm'lcal 
symptom, and consequently was not hysterical in the 
first meaning of the term. Anything can l>e proved 
or refuted if the word 'Hiy.stcria” is thus treated. 
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To give «iiu)thcr proof of this I return to a letter which 
Charcot once addressed to Gutinann, and in which he 
asserted that only hysteria can he treated hy hypnosis. If 
this means tliat hysteria, in sense No. 2 can also be thus 
treated, there is nothin^- to say aiifainst it, and the most different 
authors would aj:;-rce tipon tlic ])oint. But, in fact, Charcot, 
as Nonne rcinai-ks, understands much more by “ hysteria’^ than 
is understood in (Icrmaiiy. Thus Charcot says, in contra- 
dJetion to two German authors, Oppenheim and Thomsen, 
^vho think the varial)ility of the symptoms the chief mark of 
liysteria, that in his view this is not a characteristic of hysteria. 

To avoid error it should ])c mentioned that Charcot admits 
sugt;*cslive therapeutics conditionally in his letter. ITc even says 
that a good effect may l.)e hoped from them in hysterical pheno- 
mena. It is true that these parts of CharcoGs letter about 
suggestive treatment are sometimes omitted when the letter is 
r<!pcated, while every impartial observer minst see in this pas- 
sage rather a defence of suggestive therapeutics than an attack 
iiI>on them, if hysteria ’’ is understood in the second sense given 
ribovc. Mor(‘ov(ir, while Charcot expresses himself decidedly 
in favour of the hypnotic’ Irealment of hysteria, Ziemssen, who 
is supposed to hav(‘ llu^ same .standpoint, maintains that such 
t reatimmt makes it \vor.s(‘. 

ICvcn though Charcot's authority is appealed to, If erroneously, 
jigainst suggestion, it should not be forgotten that a short time 
iigo Charcot was attacked and laughed at ; that his hypnotic 
oKpcrimenls were mocked at ; that Rieger, among others, ener- 
jg'otically oi)poscd liypnoti/ation in the SalpGtricre; that Mendel 
said his .sulijects were “prepared”; that according to Evvald 
t he said subjects o]>laiued all sorts of advantages from sub- 
mitting to the CKperiments (though he did not talk of fraud); 
and that Kwald expressed himself in a mannei»not altogether 
appreciative , about Charcot’s experiments with the; magnet; that 
be descrilxxl the antecedents of his subjects imflatteringly, &c. 

all which it appears that the side which now claims him 
riis an ally against hypnosis was attacking him vehemently 
hardly a year earlier. 

k'roiii this (ligrcssion, which was intended to make 
:^lcar what is meant l)y hysteria,” I return to the 
lucsliun (d* tlic indications for suggestive Ihera-* 
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peutics. I will give them here, so far as my own 
experience permits, with the help of trustworthy 
authors, especially of Forel. Particularly suitable 
ones are all kinds of pains which have no anato- 
mical cause (headaches, stomach-aches, ovarian pain, 
neuralgic and rheumatic pains, even with effusion in 
joint, according to Block, but we must not confuse 
with hysterical effusion) ; sleeplessness ; . hysterical 
disturbances, particularly paralyses of the extremities 
and aphonia ; hysterical vomiting (Freud) ; polyuria 
(Mathieu, Babinski, Debove) ; disturbances of men- 
struation (Brunnberg) ; spontaneous somnambulism ; 
uneasy dreams; loss of appetite; vomiting of pregnancy 
(Choteau) ; alcoholism (Forel, Lloyd Tuckey, Wetter- 
strand, Neilson) ; morphinism (Wctterstrand, Marot, 
&c.) ; nicotinism and allied conditions. 

Many authors, and especially Kraepelin, have of 
late years advocated the use of hypnosis in alcoholism 
and morphinism. The results have been more favour- 
able with the former than with the latter. Cofval 
points out that in alcoholism any injurious effect of 
abstinence can thus be avoided. It has been disputed 
whether in morphinism a gradual or sudden disuse of 
the drug should be produced. B6rillon and Tanzi 
are in favour of the gradual method Forel, Wetter- 
strand, and others, have reported good effects in various 
drug manias^ B^rillon and Jennings hold that auto- 
suggestion is a great factor in producing the difficulty 
of treating morphinism, the auto-suggestion that he 
'cannot do without morphia leading the patient to 
desist from treatment A controversy regarding the 
treatment of morphinism has arisen between R. 
Binswanger and Wetterstrand. Binswanger disputes 
the great efficacy which Wetterstrand attributes to 
Landgren^ a Swedish physician, has 
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hereupon published his own history ; in consequence 
of acute pains due to inflammation of the joints, he had 
become accustomed to the use of morphia. Wetter- 
strand succeeded in curing him with remarkable 
rapidity, and Landgren states that the severe pains 
which assuredly followed every attempt to discon- 
tinue morphia were remarkably shortened. 

Whether suggestion can be of any essential use in 
neurasthenia is a question that has often been raised 
of late, B^rillon reports brilliant results which have, 
however, been criticized by Schrenck-Notzing. R. 
Binswanger justly points out that the suggestive 
treatment of neurasthenia is often a waste of time* 
Bernheim has seen no good results ; but this is not 
the experience of Van Eeden. Many believe that 
neurastheniacs are not very suggestible, an opinion 
which is not shared by B^rillon, Mezeray, and 
Mavroukakis. 

Among other indications for hypnotic trcutmcid, I 
may mention nervous asthma (Brligclmann); stammer- 
ing (vonCorval, Ringier,Wetterstrand, Pauly); chronic 
constipation (Fore), B6nard, Schmidt); nervous ocular 
disturbances (Forel, Mdllerup, ChiltofT) ; and noctur- 
nal incontinence of urine. In this last connection 
Ringier relates that a little girl of five became subject 
to incontinence of urine after other children had told 
her that she would wet the bed because site had plucked 
a certain flower, the meadow crow-foot* The flower 
in question, Ranunadus acris, is in Switzerland 
commonly called pisse-mdit It is easy to see th*%t 
a disorder which can thus be caused by suggestion 
may most easily be cured by suggestion. 

Other indications are : pruritus of the skin of 
' nervous origin ; sexual perversion if not congenital 
(Kraffit-Ebing, Schrenck-Notzing, Ladamc) ; ringing 
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in the ear ; writer’s cramp , vaginismus (Barbaud) ; 
chorea, especially if the cause is psychic (Dumont- 
pallier, Leroux) ; paramyoclonus (Scholz) ; the neu- 
roses of traumatism and emotion (Hirt) ; agoraphobia 
(De Jong), and other obsessions (Hirt). To the 
obsessions belong also cases of nosophobia, in whicli 
the patient is dominated by the fear of disease. It 
is well known that the symptoms of serious illness 
may be produced by auto-suggestion ; Mavroukakis 
has lately shown that attacks closely resembling 
epilepsy may thus arise, as well as phenomena which 
recall disease of the spinal cord. There can be no 
doubt that in all such cases suggestion is the proper 
method of treatment. 

In reference to an experiment by Heim, in which 
suggestion was successfully used to ward off sea- 
sickness, Forel mentions a similar successful case. I 
believe, with Rosenbach, to whom we owe an admir- 
able discussion of sea-sickness, that we have here to 
distinguish two causes, of which one is fear and 
excitement. In this respect a favourable influence 
can certainly be exerted by psychic treatment and 
suggestion. But the second cause is made up of 
physical causes, the movement of the ship, etc. That 
suggestion may sometimes render these physical 
influences inoperative appears from some published 
cases; whetlj^er it can always succeed seems to me 
doubtful'. 

Affections which can scarcely be called diseases 
may also yield to hypnotic suggestion. I may men- 
tion a case brought forward by David A lady for 
many years had been liable to burst into tears at 
every occurrence, however slight ; this condition 
improved under suggestion, and five years later 
ere had been no relapse. 
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Hysteria (in the sense of definition No. l) is not 
easily curable. Consequently we try as much as 
possible to obtain an improvement in the symp- 
toms. As far as our experience goes, this is at least 
as easily done by hypnotism and suggestion as by 
any other method. Much depends upon the depth 
of the hypnosis, and upon the degree of susceptibility 
to suggestion, &c. Ikit I am decidedly of opinion 
that hysterical patients arc less susceptible to sugges- 
tion than others. Ford thinks that a sound brain 
is above all things necessary for hypnosis ; the 
sounder it is, the sooner we may hope for results. 
In hysterical patients the brain is often by no means 
sound. 

For the same reason it is difficult to treat insane 
persons by hypnotism. However, improvements have 
been obtained in the lighter forms of mental disease, 
e.g., of melancholia and mania (I'ord, Burckhardt, 
A. Voisin, S6gla.s, Burot, Dufourj. Ikit generally 
the effect is less than in the neurosc-?. This is partly 
because insane person.^ are not good subjects for 
hypnosis (A. Voisin, Percy Smith, A. T. Myers). 
Tokarski rightly protests against the powerful hypno- 
tization which has by some— such as A. Voisin, 
Herrero, Caryophilis— been applied to the insane, 
children, and criminals* Iwen when the hypnosis is 
deep, insane ideas and delusions of the senses are 
much more difficult to remove than ncrvou.H troublc.s, 
such as sleeplessness and headache, whiSh often pre- 
cede psychoses (Forel, Robertson). Although there 
may sometimes be organi'c changes which cause tilt 
mental disturbance, and which explain the resistance 
to suggestion, yet the chief reason is to be found in 
the tenacity of the patient’s diseased ideas, These 
might often be rightly called auto-suggestions. A. 
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Voisin, Locojano, and Repoud say that they have 
seen good effects produced in cases of severe mental 
disorder; but Forel is unable to confirm this. 

The therapeutic successes which hypnotism has 
had in neuroses have been confirmed in so many 
quarters that a doubt of the trustworthiness of 
their source is hardly possible (Forel, Krafft-Ebing, 
Obersteiner, Hirt, Eulenburg, Mdbius, Bernhcim). 
Those who dispute the successes do so generally 
a priori^ without having scientifically and patiently 
tested the matter. It is a mistaken assertion that 
only such cases of illness can be benefited which 
could easily be benefited in other ways. At least 
I must contend that this was not so in a number of 
cases in my own experience, where the cold-water 
cure, massage, electricity, surgical operations, or 
- drugs had been tried in vain, while suggestion, and 
hypnotic suggestion in particular, was successful. 

Besides, even when one of the above methods is 
successful, we should be careful how we draw the 
conclusion that suggestion had nothing to do with 
it ; for numerous remedies appear to be effectual 
= ‘ only through suggestion ; they succeed because the 
patient believes in them, as even Mendel, one of the 
most decided opponents of suggestion,, has admitted. 
It is in the nature of things that drugs, even when 
they only act by suggestion, should sometimes suc- 
ceed better than verbal suggestion, because many 
people are "more easily influenced by something 
tangible than by words only. Some very practical 
irfvestigators (Krafft-Ebing and others) even attribute 
a merely suggestive value to drugs in certain diseases, 
e.g., in neurasthenia and hysteria. 

WJth regard to organic diseases, in which, we find 
anatomical chang'^s in the organs, as opposed to 
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'unctional derangements, we have before us a number 
accredited observations, from which it follows 
drat important functional improvements were made 
Dossible, i.c., the consequences of the disease could 
DC partly removed by hypnosis. Thus in a ca.se of 
'abes dorsalis, though tlic disease coiUinucd, tlie 
severe pains were subdued (Lloyd Tuckey). It may, 
10 doubt, be objected that the diagnosis was rnis- 
:aken, and that a functional derangement was mis- 
;aken for an anatomical lesion. But the examination 
Df sections of the spinal cord contradicted this in one 
such case. Bcrnhcim saw an apoplectic paralysi.s 
-apidly improved by suggestion. The patient died later 
3 f disea.se of the lungs, and tlic .scat of the original 
disease was discovered on dis.section. Besides this 
:onfirmation by anatomy there is anotlter method by 
which we can sometimes decide a cloulrtful diagiiosi.s. 
For example, in chronic rheumatism of the joints, with 
clearly visible and tangible swellings, there can be 
no doubt about the dlagno.sis. If suggestion removc.s 
the pain, we have obtained^ an important improve- 
ment in an organic complaint. But many such ca.scs 
have been published. I can confirm it from my own 
experience in a case of articular rheumatism. 

Among other diseases accompanied by organic 
injury I have seen a very painful eczcinii of the ear, 
in a child of eight, made painless by i)p.st-hypnotic 
suggestion. I observed this ca.se in the qompany of 
my friend and colleague Fricdemann, of Cbpcnick, 
whom I have to thank for a numlxu' of interesting 
2xpcrience.s in hypnotism. The child in question* 
could not bear the slightest touch. An order given 
in his first hypnosis had such an effect that he could 
afterwards endure even strong pressure on the sp#it. 

What are the counter-indications against hypnotic , 
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treatment, i.e., what conditions forbid the use of 
hypnotism? In particular cases it may be that when 
certain phenomena produced by auto-suggestion 
cannot be avoided, the use of hypnotism is counter- 
indicated. Fear of hypnosis may also justify delay 
in attempting hypnotic treatment, at all events until 
the anxiety has disappeared However, the thera- 
peutic effect we wish to obtain is of so much more 
importance than a chance attack of hysteria, &c., 
that in general we should not allow ourselves to be 
restrained by it. In any case there arc no more 
counter-indications against this treatment than 
against any other. 

How can the effects of hypnotism be explained? 
Some think that it is in itself healing and beneficial ; 
this is the opinion of Bcaunis, Oberstciner, and especi- 
ally Wetterstrand. The general view is that sugges- 
tion is the healing agent 

To make the operation of suggestion clear I will 
take an example. We wish to cure a headache by 
arousing in the subject the idea that the headache is 
gone. Spontaneous reflection would prevent this in 
most waking people, but in hypnosis ideas are more 
easily established. If the subject accepts the sugges- 
tion we may be sure that in tlie hypnotic state he 
does not feel the pain. But now we have to prevent 
the return of the pain after waking. Either external 
post-hypnofic suggestion or auto-suggestion will do 
this. We can make the patient continue to think the 
pain is gone after he wakes. He need not be con- 
scious of this idea in the sense of remembering it. 
On the contrary, the less conscious the idea is, the 
moje effect it will have, because reflexion will not 
struggle against it (Forel). Auto-suggestion is the 
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second plan. The patient, himself without 

pain in hypnosis, may convince him.scif that pain is 
not a necessary consequence of his state, and this 
idea may under some circum.stancc.s be stronp; enough 
to prevent the return of the pain. 

The more easily an idea can be established in the 
subject, the quicker a therapeutic result can be induced. 
And the deeper the hypnosis, the more easily ideas 
can be cstabli.shcd. It does not follow, of cour.se, tliat 
the light stages arc of no value. Apart from the fact 
that they often become deeper, they are (d'len useful 
in therapeutics, especially when we luivc to do with 
motor disturbances. Much depends upoti the subject's 
character. For example, A. may be as susceittiblc to 
suggestion in the light stage as B. is in the dccq) one. 
However, it is not to be contested that .suggestibility 
increases in some persons with the depth of the hyi>- 
nosis. Beginners hcqucntly regard the light stage as 
useless for therapeutic purposes. This is n mistake, 
as Hirt and others have shown. 1 cannot, however, 
agree with those who regard the light .stage as ccjually 
useful therapeutically with deep hypnosks. Li^l>eault 
has rightly insi.sted of late that the best results arc 
obtained in deep hypnosis. 

In methodical sugge.stian lies the key to .suggestive 
therapeutics. When the hypimtized subject refuses 
the suggestion, which sometimes hnppcny, no thcra* 
peutic result will be obtained. , 

Neither is the effect to be attributed to the patient's 
confidence in itself, though it j>lay.H a large part. 
Misrepresentation ha,s aroused so much distrust of* 
hypnotic treatment that in some casc-s there Is no 
confidence at all. But the immense power of hypnotic 
suggestion is ‘shown by the fact that It succeeds Inni 
large number of cases In spite of mistrust ; for mis- , 
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trust is a powerful auto-suggestion, and auto-sugges- 
tion is the greatest foe of external suggestion. The 
success of hypnotic suggestion will be greater the 
more distrust disappears, and when it has been recog- 
nized that hypnotism properly used is as harmless as 
electricity properly used. Then only will the power 
of hypnotic therapeutics be practically estimated. I 
have little doubt what that estimation will be. Hyp- 
notism and suggestion will outlive many remedies 
whose praises fill the columns of medical journals at 
present. 

To avoid misunderstanding, I will briefly state in 
what way the improvement of organic disea.ses by 
hypnotic suggestion is to be explained (according to 
Bernheim). I only mention this because Biiuswanger 
and Seeligmiillcr mistakenly represent Bernheim as 
having maintained that the original organic injury is 
done away with by suggestion (Corval). Apoplexy 
is an example. If a part of the brain, a, is injured, 
then the functions of the nerves served by a are 
interfered with. Now it is a well-known experience 
that when a is injured the functions of another part 
of the brain, b, are often influenced. Then the func- 
tions of the nerves served by b are also interfered 
with ; b itself is not organically injured, only its 
functions are inhibited. Now suggestion can restore 
these functions. 'It can sometimes also produce a 
functional amelioration in an organic disease. In any 
case it need not be supposed that suggestion has an 
immediate influence on the organic lesion. Under 
the name of suggestion-gymnastics, L. Lehmann has 
described a method of gymnastics for the paralyzed 
with the object of rendering undestroyed nervous 
paAhs permeable by the will. . The chief point is for 
^the patient to concentrate his will on the movements 
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to be performed, and to learn believe in the results 
of his own activity, 

Delbtxmf has expressed the opinion— supportinfj it 
by some eases, especially of eye disease — that even 
organic changes may be effected by suggestive thera- 
peutics. Braid, Hack Tuke, and others, have already 
come to the same conclusion. Bernheims exidana^ 
tion may, muiatis mutandis^ be called in for other 
cases. Sperling believes that electricity only d<K'H 
good in apoplexy by restoring the inhibited functionn 
of parts which arc atiatomically sound. He is known 
to have experience and ability in the field of hypno* 
tism and electro-therapeutics, such as arc possessed 
by few, but does not believe that the part of the 
brain injured in apoplexy has ever been restored by 
electricity. 

In eases of organic lesion it is passihle In hypnosis to carry 
out movements which cannot be eKcnitcd in t!u! waking con* 
dition. In this connection Stemho has lately suggested a very 
ingenious theory. He believes that the rccoIIrnionH of move * 
ment are lost in the waking condition, when they have lung 
since ceased to be executed Consequently they cannot be 
carried out even when the lesion Is repaired In hypnofilsi 
however, there is a heiglitening of memory by which the 
mechanism of movement is again recollected and so set In 
action. 

It would take too long to give all the rules for 
lypnotic treatment, and Baierlachcr, Bernh^itn, Mirsch, 
ind Forel have already done so. I will mircly men- 
don a few of the chief points, A certain mental 
preparation is usually necessary. This preparation, ' 
IS Bourdon remarks, must not begin by telling the 
Datient who complains of pains, as is 8ometime.s done 
jy the inexperienced, that he has no pains. ^ 
iensible patient would simply laugh at his doctor 
md go to some one else , • 
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There is, further, a difference between preparatory 
and therapeutic experiments. Practice will enable 
us to decide whether the hypnosis in particular cases 
is deep enough to be used therapeutically, or whether 
further trials are needed to increase susceptibility to 
suggestion. In most cases preparatory experiments 
are necessary. 

When the suggestion has been given, care must be 
taken not to remove it by irrelevant and stupid 
questions. This sometimes happens unconsciously. 
Remarks like “ The suggestion will only help you for 
the time,” &c., may injure the patient like chemical 
poisons. Ford is right when he expresses the wish 
that only a doctor should give a patient methodical 
suggestions. 

Sometimes the object of treatment can best be 
attained by pursuing a slightly roundabout way. 
Laurent mentions cases in which persons have been 
weaned from tobacco, not by direct command, but 
by suggesting that the smell of tobacco is unpleasant. 
In other cases I have found it an excellent plan to 
place the hypnotic subject back into earlier periods 
of life. I have sometimes been unable to remove 
acute pain even during deep hypnosis. But if I 
placed the patient back in a period when he suffered 
no pain, it has been possible in many cases not only 
to remove the pain during hypnosis, but to find that 
it does not return on awaking. 

Russel Sturgis recommends, at all events in such 
..cases of “fixed ideas” as he treated, that the sugges- 
tions should be noted down before hypnosis and 
communicated to the patient in order to exclude 
any misunderstanding of the suggestion ; he further 
rdtommends frequent repetition of tlie suggestion 
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during hypnosis, and its communication in a present, 
not a future form. 

Since intense pain often renders hypnosis impossible, 
it is desirable, at the first attempt, to select a lull in 
the pain. Later, hypnosis can be induced even during 
acute pain. It is often necessary, after cure or im- 
provement has been obtained, to repeat the suggestion 
occasionally, to prevent relapse. 

Various authors have recently recommended the 
practice of collectively hypnotizing several patients. 
Li6beault has done this for many yeans. lie finds 
that the psychic contagion bccomc.s stronger, and that 
hypnosis is rendered easier. Other hypnoti.st.s, for 
example Wetterstrand and Grossmann, have made 
the experiment I have my.sclf adopted it in particu- 
lar cases, and find it advantageous. It must, however, 
be carefully planned, or the advantages will he out- 
weighed by the disadvantagc.s. Wo must first, as 
Hirsch has done, bear in mind the (jucstion of 
professional .secrecy. I know, for instance, of a 
doctor who by such collective hy{)no.si.s allowed some 
patients to know what othcr.s were suffering from, 
that this one was a morphinist, that a dipsomattiac, 
&c. Schrenck-Notzing also remark-s that people of 
the better social classes very often object to such 
collective hypnosi.s. There is also a danger, as I 
know, that the personal operation of thc^hypnotist on 
individual cases may be lost. This is specially to be 
feared if the doctor leaves hypnotized persons alone 
for a time. A single person in the group feigning 
hypnosis may also act as a disturbing element. I 
know of some “ hypnotized ” per.sons who, when the 
doctor left the room, began to talk to each other, and 
this may naturally destroy the suggestions given* to 
the others even in deep hypnosis. Mavroukaki% 
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refers to what he calls indirect suggestion, a different 
kind of indirect suggestion from that mentioned in 
Chapter III. Thus A. may be innucnced by a 
suggestion given to b. But if A. is suffering from 
narcolepsy, or a pathological tendency to sleep, and 
B. from insomnia, the suggestion to B. to sleep more 
will not work veiy favourably on A. But such action 
cannot always be excluded. On all these grounds I 
conclude that while hypnosis in common is a sparing 
of time for the physician, it is not always advanta- 
geous for the patient With careful .selection, how- 
ever, the method may be used successfully. 

Hypnotism does not necessarily succeed at once. 
If the hypnosis is deep a result may be very quickly 
obtained ; in other cases patience and method are 
wanted, and the time the illness has lasted must be 
taken into consideration. The more the idea of pain 
has taken root, the more difficult is it to overcome. 
Lidbeault and Li^geois were only able to cure a patient 
with a confirmed tendency to suicide after about sixty 
sittings, of which each lasted over half- an -hour. 
Why hypnotism should be mca.sured by a different 
standard than other methods of treatment is inex- 
plicable to me. A doctor is often satisfied to obtain 
a result after weeks or months of electro-therapeutic 
treatment, and how often, after months of perseve- 
, ranee, it fails to appear. Why, then, should we 
expect suggestive therapeutics to succeed in one 
day ? Patience on the side of both doctor and patient 
is often required. 

I likewise deny that hypnotism should be regarded 
as a sort of last hope in the treatment of diseases. 
The longer they have lasted the more difficult they 
arei- to cure, because the idea of the 'disease has 
ipstablished itself firmly. It is the duty of every one 
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who believes that hypnotism is harmless when ^ 
properly applied to use it where he thinks it will be 
of service, and before it is too late. For some 
diseases become incurable simply because they were 
not rightly treated at first. The illness develops 
into an auto-suggestion, more and more difficult to 
overcome. The more a patient thinks of his pain, 
the less his attention is turned from it, the less 
possible it is to remove it later. We might hesitate 
to make long preparatory experiments with people 
difficult to hypnotize (Grasset). But it is to be wished 
that hypnosis should be used when hypnosis can 
easily be induced, and when the method is indicated, 
rather than that a hundred other methods, all dis- 
agreeable to the patient, should first be tried in vain. 

It has been asked whether hypnotism and sugges- 
tion are of real value to the art of healing. To 
answer this we must consider whether a larger 
number of patients are cured or improved by this 
means than by exclusively physical and chemical 
treatment. It is difficult to decide. If we suppose 
that SO per cent are cured or improved by the usual 
treatment — which is by no means the case — and that 
2 per cent arc cured or improved by suggestion, these 
figures would not mean much, as the percentage would 
only be raised from 50 to 52. But if we suppose that by 
the ordinary methods only i per cent of functional 
neuroses are cured or improved — which is -nearer the 
truth — and that 2 per cent, are cured or improved by 
suggestion, this would be a great progress, since tlje-. 
percentage would be raised from i to 3 per cent, 
z,e.^ the number of successfully-treated patients would 
be tripled. I have chosen two extreme cases, to show 
how difficult It is to Settle the question. I think that 
verjr few neuroses-^I will consider only these in the ^; 

^ " ■ 23 
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first place — are cured or improved by any treatment 
not mental ; perhaps one per cent, is too high a 
figure. 

Such questions are hard to decide, since we are not dealing 
with fixed quantities. I have spoken on purpose of improve- 
ment as well as cure, because cure is understood in different 
ways. Mendel calls a disappearance of the symptoms a cure, 
without regard to the time during which they have disappeared. 
He said that a person who was periodically deaf-mute had been 
cured by hypnotic treatment, because he spoke and heard for 
several d.ays, though a few days later there was a relapse. I 
should make the idea of cure depend upon the disappearance 
of the tendency to return of the disease. But this is a scientific 
theoretical notion, while the other springs from practical need. 

But I certainly believe, with Krafft-Ebing, F, 
Mtiller, and others, that no important effect can be 
obtained in most functional neuroses without sugges- 
tion. Therefore I consider suggestion an immense 
step in advance in this direction ; suggestion without, 
as well as with, artificially induced hypnosis, which, 
however often materially helps its effect. I think 
that hardly any of the newe.st discoveries are so im- 
portant to the art of healing, apart from surgery, as 
the study of suggestion. This will be specially pointed 
out in a later work. In any case, the conclusion that 
neither hypnotism nor suggestion will again disappear 
from the foreground in medicine is justified. This 
hope is grounded on the fact that there are in 
Germany a number of practical doctors, not carried 
-away by enthusiasm, who study suggestion, and do 
not look for hasty successes and “ miraculous ” curea 
They are all the more careful inasmuch as many 
opponents of suggestion watch their case| in the hope 
of forming an opinion of their failure. This is the 
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only proper and scientific way, which the most decided 
opponents have not always followed. 

Naturally, care must be taken to examine character 
as in all therapeutics. Men are no more alike men- 
tally than physically, and I believe that their mental 
differences are greater than their bodily ones; There- 
fore it is not astonishing that doctors who have 
psychological knowledge should succeed, while others, 
who treat by hard and fast rule, fail. The investiga- 
tions of many authors show what results may be 
obtained by a clever use of suggestion ; they have 
succeeded in most unpromising cases. Forel is one 
of these. It is true that few have it in their power to 
experiment as he has done. It is very unscientific to 
impugn the successes of others because one has failed 
oneself. Perhaps it may be mentioned that an 
eminent Swedish alienist — Oedmann — says that he 
recognizes the good effects of suggestion in alcoholism, 
but that as he is unable to produce them he sends 
such patients to Wetterstrand (Corval). 

No doubt experience is the best teacher. It is in- 
comprehensible why some people deny the thera- 
peutic value of hypnotism simply because their own 
few experiments have failed. It is the same with all 
instruments ; a practised operator succeeds where an 
unpractised one fails. So an experienced and con- 
scientious hypnotist will remove ailments by sugges- 
tion; while an unpractised one may induce them from 
want of experience. It is certain that people who 
are suggestible and easy to hypnotize may be irv 
fluenced by any one. But in more difficult cases a 
doctor, who has experience and psychological know- 
ledge, will succeed where others faih 

There is,*of course, no need to cease using oilier 
means, while hypnotism is being used (Sperling) ; oa 
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the contrary, in each ease the indications must be 
followed. No mclhod of healing will be driven out 
by hypnotism ; that is, if it is accepted in practice. 
Suggestion will not supplant other methods of heal- 
ing, but complete them (Bourdon). 

Naturally, whatever might injure the prognosis, or 
make suggestion ineffectual, must be avoided in sug- 
gestive therapeutics ; and, before all, the fear of hyp- 
nosis. There is no doubt that this may do more 
injury and produce more unfavourable effects than 
hypnosis itself. Therefore it is advisable not to use 
it when the patient is excited and frightened about 
it ; Tokarski and Faber are of the same opinion. But 
other mental excitements should be avoided as much 
as possible. Krafft-Ebing’s ca.se plainly proves that 
excitement may make sugge.stion ineffectual. 

Bernheim has attempted to use hypnosis for pur- 
poses of diagnosis. There are cases in which the 
diagnosis between functional and organic trouble are 
not clear. If the trouble — aphonia, for instance — 
disappears under suggestion, then the affection is not 
organic. This opinion of Bernheim’.s contradicts his 
own observation that even organic disease may be 
temporarily improved by suggestion. Gorodichze 
also speaks against any over-valuation of the applica- 
tion of hypnosis. Dclboeuf, Brunon, and Ernould 
have, however, published cases in which the surgical 
diagnosis of the cause of disease has been rendered 
easier by hypnosis. And on the other hand, sugges- 
tion is certainly a valuable aid to diagnose functional 
disorder when it suffices to remove the trouble, as in 
a case, mentioned by Schibbye, of hy.steria localized 

in the urinary sphere. 
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^ I believe that the study of hypnotism will much 
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enlarge our point of view in other ways. We 
shall now be able to solve many a riddle that has 
puzzled us. Now that it has been proved that even 
organic changes can be caused by suggestion we are 
obliged to ascribe a much greater importance to 
mental influences than we have hitherto done. I 
think that the diseases which are generally called 
imaginary are much more common than is supposed. 
I think that improper surroundings cause or increase 
many maladies. There are few people who are not 
impressed when they are assured on all sides that 
they look very ill, and I think many have been as 
much injured by this cumulative mental process as if 
they had been poisoned. Just as suggestion can take 
away pain, so it can create and strengthen it. -It is 
small comfort to call such pains imaginary. And 
even if the pain is “ only '' imaginary it troubles the 
patient as much as if it were real. 

Besides, I believe this expression “ imaginary pain,’' 
which is used by physicians as well as laymen, is 
scientifically false. One author has excellently com- 
pared “ imaginary pains ” with hallucinations. Now 
we can say that the hallucinatory object is imaginary, 
but it is false to say the perception is imaginary ; it 
has a central cause. It remains the same whether 
the object is imaginary or not ; so does the pain 
when it is felt, 2.<?,,when there is a central process. It 
is a matter of indifference whether this central process 
is caused by a peripheral stimulus or by suggestion 
by a spontaneous mental act. The pain exists m 
both cases, and is not imaginary. If in the latter case 
the patient were to refer it to an external stimulus 
he would "^e wrong, but the pain as a subjective 
feeling is not imaginary. We may call such a pain, 
without objective symptoms, what we pjease, but 
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may be sure that it is a necessary consequence of 
some central processes. Certain subjective ideas 
cause pain as much as a wound causes pain. The 
removal of these is as much the doctor’s affair as 
healing a wound. 

Forel mentions a case in which a patient suffered 
from headache during a whole year, because it was, 
as he believed, said to him, when suffering from 
inflammation of the lungs accompanied by headache, 
that this would never pass away. Whether or not 
the patient misunderstood the doctor, the working of 
suggestion appears here* Ford succeeded by hypnosis 
and counter-suggestion in rapidly removing the head- 
ache, From other sides wc also hear it asserted, 
perhaps with some exaggeration, tliat auto-sugges- 
tion may produce disease. 1 may recall here the 
traumatic neurosis which Charcot and others explained 
by auto-suggestion, a view which Mey nert has opposed. 
Krafft-Ebing attributes great importance to auto-sug- 
gestion in hysteria, neurasthenia, and traumatic neu- 
roses. Brilgelmann shows that many asthmatic attacks 
only occur because the patient believes he cannot 
breathe ; he awaits with anxiety the moment for the 
attack to appear, and this anxiety brings on the 
attack, A powerful diversion of the attention may 
suffice to prevent the attack 

A case of TCrafft-Kbing^s shows what mental influ- 
ence without hypnosis can effect The patient, fully 
awake, thought she had been poisoned by bella- 
donna. A dangerous collapse followed, which was 
finally cured by hypnotic suggestion. 

Suggestion is not only a key to the origin and 
aggravation of maladies, it also explain^the working 
of drugs. If medicines have different effects when 
'^presetib^d by different doctors, we shall mot find the 
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cause of this in chemical differences. We should 
rather ask if the manner of the prescription, the im- 
pression made by the doctor, and other mental factors 
have not some effect ; it has been proved in many 
cases. We shall have to consider this influence of 
unconscious suggestion as of much more weight than 
we have done. The powerful mental influence of 
surgical operations has been pointed out, especially 
by L. Landau. The psychic influence of electricity 
has been emphasized by Mobius, who has found both 
opponents and followers. To the latter belongs 
especially Delprat, who on . the ground of statistics 
came to the conclusion that electricity made no 
difference, the cure being no more rapid. On the 
other hand, Eulcnburg, Sperling, Lowenfeld, MUller, 
Lagner, Remak, and Wichmann have opposed Mobius. 
Eulenburg shows by a series of cases that electricity 
may certainly work psychically, but that there is often 
an action independent of suggestion. Forel has demon- 
strated the degree to which suggestion must be taken 
into consideration in the use of chemical methods. 
Many new studies show that hypnotism exerts con- 
siderable influence in this respect. I may refer to the 
criticisms brought against Brown-S6quard's testicular 
injections, Massalongo and many others regarding 
their operation as purely suggestive. Some ascribe 
the efficacy of homoeopathy to suggestion, against 
which Roth emphatically protests ; and I believe that 
many of the successes and failures of allopathy may 
also be laid to the account of suggestion. When 
the practical importance of mental influences becoihe 
more generally recognised, physicians will be obliged 
to acknowledge that psychology is as important as 
physiology. Psychology and psychical therapeiitics 
will be the basis of a rational treatment of neuroses. 
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The other methods must group themselves around 
this ; it will be the centre, and no longer a sort of 
Cinderella of science, which now admits only the 
influence of the body on the mind, and not that of 
the mind on the body. 

Auto-suggestion also, to which many people arc 
exposed, even men of science, will receive new light 
by the study of suggestion. Saury has published a 
study on a case of scientific auto-suggestion affecting 
several Italian physicians. Rainaldi and Giacomo 
Lumbroso had believed that it was possible to excite 
certain brain centres, and contract the related muscles, 
by mechanically irritating the scalp above those 
centres, Soury shows convincingly how doubtful 
the doctrine of localiiiation is, and that every author 
always succeeds in causing contractions in accord- 
ance with his own views as to motor centres. 

The use of hypnotism in surgery has already been 
mentioned. Its use in inducing analgesia is not new ; 
one inventive genius even imagines that God took the 
rib from Adam while he was in a hypnotic sleep, 
since he would certainly have waked had it been a 
natural one. The first methodical surgical oi>crations 
in the magnetic sleep were begun in 1821, by R< 5 ca- 
mier. Such operations were often performed in the 
Paris hospitals under the direction of Baron du Potet. 
Mesmerism has since occasionally been used for the 
same purpose. Cloquet used it in 1829, He related 
his experiences to the PVcnch Academy of Medicine, 
but Lisfranc, the celebrated surgeon, put him down 
for an impostor or a dupe. Oudet was no belter 
received in 1837, when lie told the Academy of the 
extmetion of teeth in the magnetic sleep, ^ 

In 1840 Esdaile performed a number of operations 
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during mesmcrically induced analgesia in the hospital 
at Calcutta. The wounds are said to have healed 
very quickly. (Hellwald has drawn attention to the 
quick healing of the wounds of the Arab pilgrims which 
arc made in the hypnotic state.) Elliotson at the same 
time was using mesmerism in London. Braid, who 
was much struck by Lsdailc’s results, also used hyp- 
notism in surgery. The opinion that mesmeric passes 
perhaps induce analgesia better than the other hyp- 
notic methods has some adherents now. Azam 
bi'ought Braid’s method of inducing analgesia to 
Paris (p. 16) ; from thence it passed to Germany, but 
found little support. Preyer says that military- 
doctors and others appear often to have used empi- 
rical hypnotizing methods for small operations, such 
as tooth-drawing. Eonwill observed that after a 
succession of deep respirations a brief anasthesia 
appeared ; this was confirmed by Hewson. Possibly 
this is an auto-hypnotic condition, or an auto-sugges- 
tive anaisthesia. Recently P'orel, Voigt, Tillaux, Le 
Fort, Grossmann (for fractures and dislocations). 
Bourdon, Howard, Wood and Toll, Schmeltz have 
used hypnotic analgesia in surgical treatment. It 
has very frequently been made use of in the extrac- 
tion of teeth (Bramwell, Andrieu, Hivert, Klemich, 
Sandberg). Lauphear has even used hypnosis for 
amputations. , 

The value of hypnotism for inducing analgesia, how- 
ever, is not great. Analgesia cannot sometimes be in- 
duced at all, and sometimes only after repeated trials. 
The excitement before the operation increases tlie 
difficulty. At all events, the cases in which hypnotism 
can be used to make an operation painless. are very 
rare ; the c^l-e with which every such case is registared 
by the daily press shows this. Besides which we 
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have at present so many certain means of inducing 
analgesia— ether and chloroform, which, however, 
occasionally kill the subject — that hypnotism is little 
likely to be much used. When by chance a person 
who is to undergo operation is found to be susceptible, 
there is no reason why hypnotism should not be used. 
Hack Tukc and Forel think that hypnotism should 
be used in all cases where chloroform would be 
dangerous. Ford bclievc.s, bcside.s, that analgesia 
is more easily induced than I suppo.se ; it is pos- 
sible that a clever hypnotist may obtain better 
results in this direction than I have been able to 
do. 

I once hypnotized a patient in order to open a boil 
painlessly. I did not succeed in inducing analgesia, 
but the patient was almost unable to move, so that 
I could perform the little operation without diffi- 
culty. 

Cases in which analgesia is induced by post- 
hypnotic suggestion, and the operation performed in 
the waking state, have a greater theoretical interest 
(Boursicr). 

The value of hypnotism in obstetrics is about the 
same as in surgery. Lafontainc and Fillassicr among 
the mesmerists have put women to sleep during 
labour. Li^beault has done the same with hypnotism. 
A series of -such cases has lately been published 
(Fritzl, Mespet, Secheyron, Auvard, Thomas, Varnier, 
Voigt, De Jong, Schrenck-Notzing, Tatzel, Grand- 
champs, Luys, Cajal, Menant de Chesnais. The 
effects were not unfavourable. The pains were 
regular and .strong, and could often be made almost 
iiuscnsiblc by suggestion. 

There is an interesting statement of Freyer’s that 
Jdrg, an eminent obstetrician, at the beginning ol the 
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century thought birth impossible in the magnetic 
sleep without a quick awakening; a view which is 
now disproved. 

So much significance is now attached to suggestion 
that it is invoked even at the wrong time. A charac- 
teristic example is the reception which was given to 
Schleich's method of aneesthesia. Schleich showed 
that by the injection of water it was possible to pro- 
duce such swelling of the tissues that a surgical opera- 
tion might be painlessly performed. The reproach 
was brought against this method that it was only a 
phenomenon of suggestion. The criticism appears to 
be groundless, but it serves to show how nowadays 
every one has suddenly begun to think of suggestion, 
which a few years ago was entirely ignored. 

Much has been said of the use of hypnotism in 
education. Reference may be made to cases of 
masturbation in children ; and B^rillon refers to the 
habit of biting the nails (onychophagy), which is 
considered to be a phenomenon of degeneration, and, 
according to J. Voisin, is often associated with 
masturbation. This, however, belongs rather to patli- 
ology, though such distinctions are rather arbi- 
trary. For example, a child gets chorea through 
imitating other children who have it. In such a case 
it is not easy to say where the bad h^bit leaves off 
and disease begins. The cases of B6rillon, who has 
cured various little tricks and bad habits in children 
by hypnotic suggestion, may be reckoned among 
diseases. It is indifferent whether we say that 
hypnotism is used in such cases to cure disease 
or in the interests of education ; the point is, 
to know what is meant. But serious* obsewers 
have by no means wished that hypnotism should bja 
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introduced into schools, but that suggestive treatment 
should be used by doctors to suppress the bad 
instincts of children. Only one author— Dccroix— in 
spite of all sorts of contradiction, says that such sug- 
gestion should also be made by laymen ; the unaui- 
mous opposition of Ford, Dekhtcreff, and others 
shows plainly that my view is just. When an 
anonymous German author thought he made the 
thing ridiculou.s, or refuted French authors by banish- 
ing hypnotism from the schools, he simply refuted an 
assertion that was never made. Other authors have 
taken superfluous pains to do the same. The French 
authors (Bdrillon, Ilcmeiit, Nctter, Leclcrc, A. Voisin, 
Collineau) merely mean that certain faults in children, 
which in my view and that of others are pathological, 
should be cured by medical hypnotic suggestion, par- 
ticularly when other methods have failed. 

The frequent objection (Blum, Sedigmullcr) that 
children would thus become machines instead of inde- 
pendent creatures is erroneous. Hypnotic suggestion 
and suggestion out of hypnosis have the same aim : 
to determine the subject’s will in a certain direction. 
He is to do right, not unconsciuu.sly and mechanically, 
but with conscious will, which has got its direction 
either from hypnotic suggestion or ordinary educatiori. 
Suggestion sets the conscious will in the right direc- 
tion as education does. 

Education is only good when what is taught grows 
into an auto-suggestion ; when in particular cases 
the well-taught person must consciously do the right 
he has been taught to will. But hypnotic suggestion 
is also only good when it turns into auto-suggestion 
(Forel) ; that is, whem the same tiling happens as 
without hypnosis. We see again that the false views 
i^esult from the fact that hypnotic suggestion is taken 
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for an unconscious process — a supposition which I 
have already refuted (p. 286). 

Cases of chronic alcoholism, which have been suc- 
cessfully treated by hypnotic suggestion by several 
experimenters (Forel, A. Voisin, Ladame, Widmer, 
Wetterstrand, Corval), belong here. 

A decision can no doubt be arrived at only by 
serious examination, such as the men just mentioned 
have made. 

I shall only briefly mention other scientific uses of 
hypnotism. It will no doubt be of great use to 
p.sychology, although psychologists in Germany seem 
disinclined to approach the subject. In other 
countries much psychological work, founded on 
hypnotism, has been done. Beaunis goes so far as 
to say that hypnotism is to psychologists what vivi- 
section is to physiologists. Forel and Krafft-Ebing 
think the same. Max Dessoir, in particular, has often 
represented the great value of hypnotism to psy- 
chology. 

I believe, indeed, that some of the facts are of the 
deepest interest ; e.g.^ the apparent freedom of will of 
hypnotic subjects in post-hypnotic actions. Tlie 
French (Binet, for example), and to some extent 
the English, have attempted to investigate the pro- 
blems of human personality, not only by studies in 
the field of pathology, but also by experimental 
hypnotism. Clemens Sokal and S. Landmann 
consider that attempts to investigate plurality of 
psychic personality in one individual by hypnotic 
investigation form an essential part of recent French 
psychology. Other authors, like Ribot and Wizel, 
study psychTc phenomena both in the hypnotic aTid 
the waking condition. The subject cannot be pursued^ 
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here, but it may be mentioned that, according to these 
authors, much more exact answers may be obtained 
from the hysterical during hypnosis than during the 
waking condition. In any case hypnotism offcns a new 
method for psychological investigation. Miinsterberg, 
one of the best known and least prejudiced of our 
younger psychologists, has in his work, Aufgaben und 
Meikoden der Psychologic, admirably justified hypno.sis 
in this respect. Wundt, also, in .spite of all opposition, 
finally admits hypnosis into the region of psychological 
investigation, together with dreaming and insanity. 

Stoll believes that in ethnological psychology the 
doctrine of suggestion is of great value, in two respects. 
In the fir.st place, we may thus explain many hallucina- 
tions in the waking condition ; in the .second place, 
we are enabled to understand the actions of large 
crowds. Hypnotism is indeed a mine for the psycho- 
logical investigator, for hypnosis is nothing but a 
mental state. When we think that psychologists 
have always used dreams so much in their inve.stiga- 
tions of mental life, and that experiments can be 
better made in hypnosis than in ordinary sleep, 
because it can be regulated at pleasure, wc cannot 
deny the value of hypnoti.sm to psychology. 

1 will not enter further into the advantages which 
other sciences may hope to gain from it. I confidently 
hope that thte study of it will help to clear up the 
hitherto dim field of mental life, and that it will help 
to free us from the mountain of superstition instead of 
increasing it. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE LEGAL ASPECTS OF HYPNOTISM. 

We will now discuss the points which have a par- 
ticular interest in law. Some of the old adherents of 
animal magnetism recognized the legal importance'of 
the subject, though their point of view differed slightly 
from ours. Thus, the commission which investigated 
the matter in Deslon’s time, besides their official ver- 
dict, sent in a private report to the king, which, it 
appears, came to light through the Revolution ; they 
thought that morality especially was threatened. The 
mesmerists in Germany — Kieser, for example — also 
touched upon the legal side of magnetism. Char- 
pignon has occupied himself with the point lately. 
Li(§beault also thoroughly discussed the question in 
his book in 1866, and his explanations are very valu- 
able even now. Gilles de la Tourette, Li6geois, and 
particularly Forel, Reden, Lilienthal, Bentivegni, 
Bonjean, Reese, and Mesnet have studied the legal 
side of the question very recently. 

The first point to be considered is tlie relation of 
hypnotism to crime. The crimes committed on, and 
by, hypnotic subjects must both be discussed. We 
will begin with the first. 

The offences against morality to which hypnotic 
subjects at^ exposed, are important; few such cases 
have hitherto come to the notice of the law. F. C. 
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Muller supposes that this may be because, from loss 
of memory, the subject is usually unaware of them. 
But Ford’s supposition seems to me more probable ; 
he thinks such offences arc rare because experimenters 
know that the loss of memory is only temporary, and 
that the subject may unexpectedly remember the 
occurrences of earlier hypnoscs. A number of such 
cases were brought to justice in Germany at the time 
when animal magnetism was nourishing. Wolfram 
published one in 1821. A doctor is said to have 
assaulted his patient during the magnetic sleep. He 
endeavoured to avoid the con.scqucnccs by procuring 
abortion, and this brought him to justice; however, 
he was acquitted. 

Lately .several cases have been made known in 
France. A more exact collection of them may be 
found in Lidgeois’ book (“ Do la Suggestion," &c.). 
One case is that of a professional magnetizer of Mar- 
seilles, who, in 1853, as-saulted a girl in the magnetic 
sleep. The experts, Coste and Broquier, with whom 
the well-known authorities on medical juri.sprudcnce, 
Devergie and Tardicu, agreed, gave their opinion that 
a magnetized subject might be a.ssaultcd against her 
will and without her conHciou.sncs.s. 

The case of Castellan in 1865, reported by Prosper 
Despine, is better known. An a.ssault was committed 
on a subject in an obviously hypnotic state, though she 
retained her c'6nsciousnes.s, Litigeois refers the case 
to .suggestioh ; Castellan, the criminal, must have 
sugge.sted to his victim, Jos6phine H., to love him, 
trust him, &c. Castellan wa.s condemnerl to twelve 
years’ imprisonment, upon the opinion of Roux and 
Auban, with whom the doctors H^riart, Paulet, and 
Th^,us were associated. 

The L^vy case, in 1879, is also Interesting. A 
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dentist of Rouen, named L^vy, assaulted a girl in the 
magnetic sleep. The case is remarkable because the 
girl’s mother was present and noticed nothing. L^vy 
had placed his dentist’s chair so as not to be seen. 
Brouardel gave his opinion on the case and L^vy was 
imprisoned for ten years. 

Bellanger mentions the case of a woman who was 
assaulted by a doctor, and a case in Geneva in 1882, 
in which Ladame gave evidence, may be mentioned ; 
the supposed offender was acquitted, as the accusa- 
tion was possibly false. 

There are some other cases in Li^geois, in Golt- 
dammer’s Archives for 1863, and in F. C. Muller’s 
book, Die Psychopathologie des Bewusstseins.” 
The number would be slightly increased if some 
cases of auto-somnambulism were counted among 
them. 

The judgment of such cases would offer no diffi- 
culty if the state of affairs was always clear ; the 
same legal clauses would be used as in cases of 
narcosis by chloroform. 

Among further offences against hypnotic subjects 
may be mentioned intentional injury to health, which 
in some cases might be caused by post-hypnotic 
suggestion. All sorts of paralyses, loss of memory, 
&c., may be thus caused ; even some paralyses with 
objective symptoms, such as the so-called paralyses 
dependent on idea, on p. 75 . It is not probable that 
these will ever be important from a legal 'point of 
view, and Lafforgue’s supposition that a man might 
try to evade military service by causing a disease to 
be suggested to him seems to me even more im- 
probable. At all events, the law provides for such 
cases. 

I neqd hardly add that bodily injury may be caused 
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by inattentJon to the proper precautions, nor need I 
discuss the question of deprivation of will in cases 
when the subject is hypnotized without his consent 

It has also been asked (Roux-l'rcissineng) whether 
suicide might not be caused by suggestion ; to which 
I say, “ Yes, if the suggestion were adroitly made.” 

A case (that of Frau'ein von Salamon) has been 
published in recent years, .showing that hypnosis may 
apparently lead to death. The case is not quite 
clear, but it seems probable that death occurred 
during hypnosis. It does not follow that death was 
a result of hypnosis. This penson was employed by 
Neukomm in the hypnotic condition for clairaudient 
experiments. He was to diagnose .symptoms of 
disease, and, as is well known, a person who thus 
diagnoses symptoms may him.self feel them. In this 
case it was a question of diagnosing the disease of a 
man who, as it .seemed to Fraulcin von Salamon, was 
dying, and this made .so strong an emotional effect on 
her that, by the influence of the vasomotors and the 
heart, the brain was emptied of blood and death 
resulted. 

The hypnotic state might be used to get po8.sc.ssion 
of property illegally. People can be induced hypnoti- 
cally and post-hypnotical ly to sign promi.ssory notes, 
deeds of gift, && I reported to the Society of Prussian 
Medical Officers a case of a man who in the post- 
hypnotic state promised a donation to the Society, 
and careful'ly explained in writing that he did it of 
his own accord, after I had suggested to him that he 
Miould think .so. Te.stamentary dispositions might 
be influenced in the same way. 

■ I shall speak later of the significance of such acts 
in , civil law, when quoting Bentivegnir I cannot 
venture to decide whether the criminal la\n{ would 
“interpose in such cases. 
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There are important differences of opinion about 
the offences which hypnotic subjects may be caused 
to commit. Li^gcois, who has discussed the legal 
side of the question of hypnotism, in a scientific 
manner, thinks this danger very great, while Gilles 
de la Tourette, Pierre Janet, Benedikt, Ballet, and 
others, deny it altogether. Lidgeois believes that 
about 4 per cent of the population can be in- 
fluenced by criminal suggestion. According to him, 
100,000 people in Paris, 60,000 people in Berlin, may 
be so influenced. Others, as already observed, con- 
sider the risk entirely imaginary. In any case we 
must not be too ready to believe the stories of 
robbery we find in the newspapers; they are often 
written rather to produce a sensation than to advance 
science. 

There is no doubt that subjects may be induced to 
commit all sorts of imaginary crimes in one’s study. 
I have made hardly any such suggestions, and have 
small experience on the point. In any case a repeti- 
tion of them is superfluous. If the conditions of the 
experiment are not changed, it is useless to repeat it 
merely to confirm what we already know. And these 
criminal suggestions are not altogether pleasant. I 
certainly do not believe that they injure the moral 
state of the subject, for the suggestion may be 
negatived and forgotten. But these laboratory ex- 
periments prove nothing, because some trace of con- 
sciousness always remains to tell the ‘subject he is 
playing a comedy (Franck, Delboeuf), consequently 
he will offer a slighter resistance. He will more 
readily try to commit a murder with a piece of paper 
than with a real dagger, because, as we have seen,' he 
almost ahtays dimly realizes his real situation. These 
experiments, carried out by Li6geois, Foureaux, and 
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others in their studies do not, therefore, prove the 
danger. 

On the other hand, Li^geoi.s has made some such 
experiments in all apparent earnestness, and in the 
presence of officers of the law, by hypnotic and 
post-hypnotic suggestion, and even by suggestion in 
the waking .state. He made a girl fire a revolver, 
which .she thought was loaded, at her mother ; and 
another put arsenic into the drink of a relation. 
Delboeuf shows good reason for not considering 
these experiments convincing. Yet we must admit 
the po.ssibility that a crime may be committed in this 
way, as Eulenburg, Dailey, and Ford insist. On 
theoretical grounds I believe it is po.ssiblc with some 
subject.s. There may be much exaggeration. For 
example, few people are so .susceptible as to accept 
the .suggestion of a criminal act without repeated 
hypnotization. It is also true that many would refuse 
even after long hypnotic training (Delbreuf). Gilles 
do la Tourettc insists, bcsidc.s, that a criminal who 
suggested an offence would bo no more protected 
from discovery than if he did the thing him.self. A 
hypnotic subject is not a suitable instrument for 
the commission of a crime. For a person who 
would commit a crime by post-hypnotic suggestion 
would, generally .speaking, not be a person of the 
most honourable character, .since morally defective 
people arc decidedly easier to affect in this way than 
those with 'strong principles (Ford). However, 
criminal suggestion is not impossible. Ford thinks 
the greatest danger i.s that at the time the suggestion 
is made the subject may be induced to believe that 
he is acting without constraint. But this should only 
be possible in the case of morally defective persons. 
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A succession of cases, m which suggestion is alleged to have 
played a part in the commission of crime, has of recent years 
attracted the attention of the press. To these belongs the case 
of Gabrielle Bompard, who was accused of murder, committed, 
according to some, under the influence of a suggestion received 
from her lover Eyraud. The Weiss and Chambige cases also 
attracted some attention. In the former, a Madame Weiss, in 
Algiers, endeavoured to poison her husband, and was con- 
demned to twenty years’ imprisonment, whereupon she com- 
mitted suicide. Lidgeois believes that this was a case of 
post-hypnotic suggestion received by the woman from her 
lover ; but the possibility of this was not seriously investigated 
by the Court. In the other case, a married woman who had 
previously been a model wife and mother was killed by a man, 
Chambige, whom she had fallen in love with, and who after- 
wards attempted to kill himself. Lidgeois’s explanation is that 
the woman was hypnotised by Chambige, and then by sug- 
gestion induced to forget her husband and children, and fall in 
love with him, Chambige. Liegeois supports this argument by 
the defence made by the advocate Durien 

If such a case were brought to justice, the experts 
would need to consider the following explanations. 
As has been said, all suggestions, criminal and other- 
wise, can be made hypnotically or post-hypnotically, 
and the legal decision would differ accordingly. 

Till now I have called those states waking states ” in 
which a post-hypnotic suggestion is carried out when the state 
was apparently normal, except on the one point. But I only 
did this to avoid complication ; the questiornhas been passed 
over, but Bentivegni has lately called attention to it. I will, 
therefore, now consider whether there is a mental state which 
may be called normal in spite of irregularity on one point, as 
is the case when post-hypnotic suggestions are carried out* in 
an apparently normal waking state. 

We will take a simple case. J say to X. in hypnosis, “ When 
you wake you will give A. a blow in the ribs.” X. wakes, and 
instinctivel)!^ does what 1 told him. He perfectly remembers 
doing it, and will accept no other suggestion eitlier before or 
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during the act. Thus it appears that X. is quite normal, except 
on the one point. But the modern psychology, and medical ^ 
jurisprudence in particular, say that a man cannot be mentally 
abnormal on one point only ; they rather suppose a mental 
disturbance showing itself on t)ne pointy which is a symptom 
of general mental disturbance (Krafrt-Kl>ing, Bentivegni, Morel, 
Maudsley). I'herefore the state in carrying out a post-hyi). 
notic suggestion would be abnormal, though it appeared 
normal, as Bentivegni insists. But this author rightly thinks 
that this cannot be supposed in all cases of post-hypnotic sug- 
gestion, otherwise we should be obliged to think every man 
who accepted a therapeutic post-hypnotic suggestion was in an 
abnormal slate while he carried it out. Here is a case : Y. is 
hypnotized in my warm room, and I tell him to say in half an 
hour, Your room is frightfully hotd’ Now, supposing that it 
is really hot in my room, the carrying out of tins post-hypnotic 
suggestion would by no means suffice to prove the abnormal 
stale of the subject. 

Thus we see that in these cases we are only considering 
cases in which there is no symptom of a new abnormal state— 
the suggestion is sometimes carried out in a changed mental 
state, and sometimes in a completely normal one. How can we 
decide which is which ? A diagnostic point is difficult to find, 
but it seems to me that Bentivegni's is the only practicable 
one at present, though it is rather vague. He says, Hie state 
•while carrying out a post-hypnotic suggestion can only be 
thought normal when the motive force of the suggestion is 
such as can also be explained by the normal disposition of the 
subject, and when it is not so opposed to reality that the nonmil 
individual would discover and correct it7^ According to the 
last clause, post-hypnotic sense delusions without a renewed 
state of suggestijjility would at once prove an abnormal mental 
state ; according to the first, an abnormal state of consciousness 
must also be supposed for the carrying out of numerous post- 
hypnotic acts, even when there is no renewed state of suggesti- 
bHity. Truly, in many cases it is difficult to decide whether 
a subject finds tlie motive force for his post-hypnotic act in 
his normal disposition or not. However, Bentivegni has 
, found a point of view from which these post-hypnotic sug- 
gesibns may be judged. , I now apply this to ttt two above 
examples. Owe post-hypnotic suggestion was that Xy should 
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give A. a blow in the ribs. Let us suppose that X. is a peaceful 
maiij who likes A. ; then the motive of X.’s act would be inex- 
plicable from his normal disposition ; consequently, according 
to Bentivegni, his post-hypnotic state would be abnormal. 
Y.'s remark about the heat was different. It was a natural 
remark, supposing that the room was really warm. Conse- 
quently we have no reason to conclude a generally abnormal 
mental state. The question is no doubt difficult to decide, 
because ‘‘normal disposition’’ is hard to define. However, 
Bentivegni has brought us a good deal nearer to solution. 

Desjardins in France expresses the strange opinion 
that a person who commits a crime by hypnotic or post- 
hypnotic suggestion is punishable, because he might 
have foreseen the possibility of such a suggestion. 

According to Lilicnthal this position is quite - 
untenable. It would be a strange sort of justice 
which punished a crime committed in unconsciousness 
and without intention. The case would be different 
if the subject had caused the criminal act to be 
suggested to him in hypnosis, perhaps with the view 
of carrying it out more courageously. Lilienthal 
thinks that in this case he would be punishable. The 
power of self-determination would be normal at the 
moment of decision. The induction of the hypnosis 
would be the cause of the act, and consequently the 
subject would be guilty (Lilienthal). 

Campili, who has thoroughly discussed the different 
legal questions connected with hypnosis, distinguishes 
between the standpoints of two schools, the classical 
and the anthropological.^ According to the first 

‘ It may briefly be remarked, that in Italy these two schools 
are decidedly opposed ; the classical school recognizes freedom 
of will, and the anthropological does not. However, the last- 
named also agrees to punishment in such a case ; but only 
because tSe person concerned is dangerous to soci^y, not 
becJfuse his v.ill is free when he commits the offence. 
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there is no guilt in the last-mentioned case, as there 
can be no reflexion when the crime is committed ; 
according to the last the criminal must be punished 
because he is dangerous to society. 

If hypnosis is considered to be a state of mental 
disease, then all actions in the hypnotic state must go 
unpunished. Punishment of an act committed in a 
state of mental disease would be at least a novelty. 
It is not the custom at present, even if the legal code 
did not prevent it. 

The importance of hypnosis in civil law was not 
seriously considered at first. Most invc.stigators 
passed it over, supposing that hypnotism could only 
be important in criminal law. However, Ikntivcgni 
has put forward the contrary in a detailed work. I 
am, unfortunately, no expert, and cannot decide the 
question. The main points of what follows arc there- 
fore borrowed from Bentivegni’s work, which besides 
puts forward many new views in connection with 
hypnotism. 

Bentivegni, in discussing hypnotism in its rela- 
tion to civil law, distinguishes between responsibility 
in bu.sine.ss and liability for damages. The first 
means such a degree of freedom of will as is neces- 
sary for the tran.saction of busincs.s in connection 
with legal affains. Liability for damage.s means that 
degree of freedom of will which causes responsibility 
for unlawful acts. 

As regards respoii-sibility in businei}.s, Bentivegni 
thiifks that a mere state of hypnotic suggcistibility 
is enough to c.xclude it, .since in such a case the 
power to act with reflection and reason is wanting. 
It is irue he also takes the stage of hypnosis into 
account, for a very light stage would hardly exclude 
responsibility itvbusincss. It should be said that ii> 
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opposition to earlier views, he thinks that not only 
such acts as are carried out through hypnotic sug- 
gestion are invalid, but that the mere existence of 
hypnotic suggestibility is enough under some circum- 
stances to exclude business responsibility, even when 
the acts are not suggested. He thinks the same about 
most post-hypnotic suggestions, where he makes 
several distinctions. All transactions are invalid 
which are effected in a post-hypnotic state in which 
there is renewed suggestibility. Also, the state 
during the carrying out of a post-hypnotic suggestion, 
if it is united with post-hypnotic forgetfulness of the 
act, excludes responsibility, even if the suggestibility 
has ceased. But we saw (p. 162) that a person may 
be apparently quite awake and yet carry out a post- 
hypnotic suggestion without remarking it, without 
falling into a new hypnosis, and calmly talking 
meanwhile. Now we must ask whether such post- 
hypnotic suggestions affect responsibility in business. 
Bentivegni decides this according to the kind of 
suggestion. When the post-hypnotic suggestion is 
merely a movement or action which the subject often 
does automatically at other times, there is no reason 
to question the responsibility. Some persons, for 
example, have a habit of scribbling on paper. Now, 
according to Bentivegni, if he does this post-hyp- 
notically, he is not in an unfit state-, for business. 
But he is unfit when he does post-hypnptically what 
he would refuse to do under normal circumstances. 
Bentivegni thinks that when the post-hypnotic act 
is done in an apparently waking state, /.<?., when there 
is no loss of memory and no susceptibility to sug- 
gestion, the question becomes very difficult. He 
thinks (p. 37S) that in such a case all depends on^the 
natur(f of the suggestion. The question is, Are the 
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suggested acts, and their possible motives, of such a 
nature as to be willingly received into the conscious- 
ness of the subject, and to be compatible with the 
general content of his consciousness, or not ? Ben- 
tivegni gives the two following examples : i. A. 
owes B. £ 20 , but has forgotten it ; in hypnosis he is 
told to pay B. the money at the first opportunity, 
which he docs, post hypnotically. 2. C., who is not 
in good circumstances, is told in hypnosis to make a 
present of his personal property to D., whom he does 
not like. He wakes, and the idea occurs to him when 
he sees D. ; he resists at first, but finally formally 
obeys the order. 

According to Bentivegni, in E.xamplc I. neither 
responsibility for the particular act nor the capacity for 
business in general need be doubted, because the sug- 
gestion was acceptable to the motives pre-existing in 
the subject’s consciousnc.ss. But iti Example II. there 
must be a revolution in the subject'.? consciousness 
before he will obey a suggc.stion so contrary to his 
interests. Therefore Bentivegni thinks the responsi- 
bility is doubtful, at least as far as the single act 
is concerned. 

In other cases the incapacity is much more exten- 
sive, because delusive ideas may be post-hypnotically 
suggested, which, without doubt, cause incapacity for 
business so long as they last, in the same way as do 
the delusions of the insane. Bentivegni thinks it 
should be provisionally supposed that a subject who 
i.s under the influence of a post-hypnotically sug- 
gested idea must be considered unfit for business, 
when this idea is of such a kind that its spontaneous 
'recurrence would partially or wholly do away with 
his responsibility. 

Finally, besides the post-hypnotic suggestions 
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which do not interfere with consciousness, and 
those which alter consciousness, as insane ideas do, 
Bentivegni discusses a third category of suggestions. 
For example, a subject might be told in hypnosis 
that a particular engraving was an oil-painting. In 
such a case the error must be considered, i.e.y the 
inability to perceive the real facts. It is an important 
question whether such a suggested error is excusable ; 
Bentivegni thinks it generally is. If the error is 
excusable, there could be no claim for damages. 

Bentivegni next discusses liability for damages. 
This implies an illegal act committed in a respon- 
sible state, and the civil law punishes it with fine. 
According to the Prussian common law all illegal 
acts arc irresponsible when the agent is not in 
possession of his reason and Is unable to control his 
actions. Consequently the conclusions that Benti- 
vegni draws with regard to irresponsibility in business 
hold good also for liability for damages. 

They hold good for all acts done in a state of 
hypnotic suggestibility, such as in deep hypnosis and 
in some post- hypnotic states of suggestibility, and 
further for the post-hypnotic states in which there is 
loss of memory. If such a division of the conscious- 
ness occurs through post-hypnotic suggestion that 
a suggested act is done, independently of the normal 
activity, e,g., if a subject after hypnosis, but under the 
influence of post-hypnotic suggestion, injures some 
other person, he will not be liable to damages if he is 
in an unfit state for business, as this state is described 
above. But any man who causes himself to be 
hypnotized, only that he may not be responsible for 
his misdeeds, must make reparation for every damage, 
as appears^ from a decision of the common Jaw 
(Bentivegni'). 
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Of course, I have been unable lo enter into detail 
on all points. I have taken the chief facts concerning 
the legal importance of hypnosis from the learned 
work of Bentivegni, “ Die Ilypnose und ihre civil- 
rcchtliche Bedeutung,” as may be seen from the 
numerous quotations. I recommend the book to any 
one who wishes to study the question. 

Retroactive hallucinations arc of great import- 
ance in law. They can be used to falsify testi- 
mony. People can be made to believe that they 
have witnessed certain .scenes, or oven crimes, &c 
I have before pointed out the analogy between 
these retroactive suggestions and many phenomena 
of ordinary life. I.ilicnthal believes that the training 
of witnesses is the same sort of thing, and Ford 
explains the management of the different parties in a 
lawsuit by the counsel in the same way. Max 
De.ssoir agrees with him. Bernheim and Motet 
believe that the Tisza- EszLar lawsuit was the re.sult 
of a retroactive suggestion made by Moritz Scharfif 
without inducing hypnosis. As a matter of fact two 
parties often assert the exact opposite both in law 
cases and in ordinary life without conscious falsehood. 
An old proverb says, “ The wi.sh is father to the 
thought;” and each party imagines what it wi.shes. 
An honest delusion of memory is the consequence. 

It has recently been polnlcd out by .several authors 
— among others, Motet and Bezy — that children fre- 
quently tell untruths in law courts. The same ha.s 
long been observed of the hy.sterical. This is partly 
due to auto-suggestion, and paitly to external sug- 
gestion, leading to falsification of memory. Del- 
brUek’s work, Die PatlMlo^isdu Lilge, deals very 
thoroughly with this question, and is certaidly thu 
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best study of the matter which has appeared in 
recent years. 

Bernheim insists upon certain rules of precaution 
for preventing witnesses giving false testimony purely 
in consequence of the method of examination. He 
thinks that the suggestibility of the witnesses should 
be tested, and that this could be done by suggesting 
a reply which could at once be proved incorrect. This 
advice, with which Forel agrees, may seem self- 
evident, but it is practically valuable. Every one 
knows how easily mistakes are made in legal cases 
from mental excitement. Any excited state lessens 
the power of cool reflection which is required for 
every act of memory. 

Bernheim’s wish certainly does not appear super- 
fluous, when we recollect that he has succeeded in 
inducing complete delusions of memory by sugges- 
tion without hypnosis ; he has made people believe 
they had witnessed thefts, &c., which were purely 
imaginaiy. 

In a recent trial for murder at the Aisne Assizes, an alleged 
murderer was found innocqpt, in spite of the depositions, 
because the judge held that the chief witness might have been 
the victim of a suggestive falsification of memory. 

The next question is, Can hypnotism be in any way 
made useful to justice? It cannot be denied that the 
point may become of practical importance at any 
moment. Is hypnotization in a court- of justice 
allowable at present? Lilienthal says it certainly 
is under some conditions, and for some purposes. 

It is interesting to note that as early as 1869 Erckmann- 
Chatrian, in their play Le Juif PoIonaiSy represented hypnosis 
in a law court, in order to bring the murderer of the Jew to 
confession ; the authors allowed this experiment to be crowifhd 
with success. 
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To the question occasionally asked, whether hyp- 
notism may be used to obtain testimony from the 
accused or from witnesses which they decline to give 
in a waking state, we must certainly answer in the 
negative, in the present state of the law. 

The practical value of such a proceeding has been 
much exaggerated. In the first place, very few 
people can be hypnotized against their will, and it 
is not to be supposed that an accused person would 
submit to the necessary conditions. 

Resides this, I think it a mistake to suppose that 
a hypnotic subject would divulge all his secrets so 
easily. This supposition is copied from one book 
into another, but is none the truer for that. It is 
supported by a few well-known cases ; for instance, 
that of Girautl-Tculon and Demarquay, who were 
obliged to wake one of their .subjects who began to 
tell secrets ; and a similar case is related by Riierre 
de Boismont. Though I do not contest the truth of 
these case.s, I must insist that the [)hcnomcnon is rare. 
I have never observed it. According to my experience 
the subject keeps his individuality, and what he does 
not choo.se to tell he hidc.s. A further question, 
whether the subject can be induced to tell by sugges- 
tion, must bo answered in the affirmative, in a few 
cases. I have hardly any pcnsonal experience in this 
direction. I once observed a case of lock-jaw, when 
the subject Veared some word would escape him. The 
spa.sm was so strong that it was impossible to end it 
artificially. 

Lichtcnstlldt declared in 1816 that he knew of no 
ca.se in which indiscreet que.stion.s were answered. 
Dclbceuf goe.s no far a.s to .say that the .subject retains 
hts own character even in hypnosis, and when he 
betrays what he should conceal, Delboeuf hplds the 
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apparent confession to be false. A woman who 
confesses infidelity under hypnosis, but denies it in 
the waking state, Delboeuf would regard as certainly 
faithful. 

It is much easier to attain the end in a circuitous 
way than by ‘suggestion ; by suggesting a false 
premise, for example, as I have mentioned on p. 178. 
Let the subject be told that some person is present in 
whom he would confide, or that the people he does not 
wish to tell are absent. This answers in many cases. 

But all such statements must be received with 
caution, for I can safely assert that hypnotic 
subjects can tell falsehoods as well as if they were 
awake, and that subtle webs of falsehood are invented 
in hypnosis. Lombroso tried in one case to obtain 
a confession of a crime which had been- proved, 
though the subject had always denied it. The 
attempt was useless ; the subject told the same tissue 
of lies as when awake. Delboeuf, Laurent, and Algeri 
give the same information. In any case, a statement 
made in hypnosis must be received with caution \ it 
might be an indication, but not a proof. 

I have, however, made some experiments in another 
direction. Interested by Max Dessoir’s experiments 
in automatic writing, I tried to obtain results in the 
same way, with a subject whose consent I previously 
got. I put a pencil into his hand, and ordered him 
to answer certain questions, but not to write purposely. 
The subject wrote everything I told * him, and 
answered every question, betraying many family 
secrets without knowing it or wishing it. He did 
not know that he was writing. I have not space to 
enter into details of this case. 

Thus, inolaw, hypnotism might be used to dedde 
whether a person were hypnotizable or not, or to 
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obtain a statement which the accused or the witnesses 
cannot give in the waking state. Such a case may 
occur, and, as a matter of fact, the question has 
already been of practical importance. 

Such statements in hypnosis would be valuable 
because subjects remember iit later hj'pnoscs all that 
has occurred in earlier ones. Now, if it is suspected 
that the subject has been the victim or the instrument 
of a crime which he forgets in the waking state, it is 
evident that hypnotism should be judicially used, 
for re-hypnotization might clear up the case. 

But according to Lilicnthal there is a legal limi- 
tation here. He thinks an accused person or 
subject may be hypnotized if he consents. But hyp- 
notization is only permissible to confirm the fact of 
hypnotizability, and he thinks a judicial examination 
in hypnosis is illegal. However, the arrangement of 
criminal proceedings does not appear to me so care- 
fully defined that a statement maile in hypnosis 
might not be received in particular cases ; it is certain 
that in some circumstances such a statement might 
be very important, h'or, as .so many pensons arc 
susceptible, a mere proof of susceptibility to hyp- 
notism would not be worth much. Lilicnthal thinks 
that such a statement is inadmissible, because the 
tc.stimony of un.sworn witne.s.sc.s is only allowed in 
certain cases,^ and an oath could not be administered 
to a hypnotized subject, and it would not be possible 
either to make him .swear to hi.s .statement after 
waking. The .statements of an accused penson in 
hypnosis are not admi.ssible, because he should not be 
compelled to make statements against his will. How- 
ever, I think that Lilicnthal here overlooks the 
fact that when an accu.sed person, who hits forgotten 
t^he criminal suggestion in his waking state, d'^mands* 
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to be hypnotized that he may remember, he is not 
making a statement against his will. At the most it 
would only be a statement without his will. I cannot 
venture to decide what scruples a lawyer might have, 
neither do I feel competent to decide whether the 
statement of a hypnotized witness is admissible in 
law. 

Goltdammer relates that this question of the use 
of hypnotism in law called up a discussion in a court 
of justice between the defending counsel and the 
counsel for the crown, in a suit at Verona twenty-six 
years ago. It was a case of assault in magnetic sleep. 
There was loss of memory in the waking state. The 
defending counsel opposed the counsel for the crown, 
who proposed to re-magnetize the assaulted person, but 
the court agreed to his doing so, as it considered the 
induction of the magnetic sleep merely as a method 
of proof. The victim made important statements in 
the sleep, and in consequence of these the accused 
was condemned. 

We will now discuss what should be done when the 
accused person pleads that he has committed the. 
offence through hypnotic or post-hypnotic suggestion, 
or when he says he has been the victim of a crime dn 
hypnosis. If such a plea had never been made, hyp- 
notism need never be judicially considered. The 
point requiring consideration, as Forel^ points out, 
•is that when the crime is suggested it may also be 
impressed upon the subject that he shall think he hp 
acted freely. However possible this may be, a con- 
sideration of it at present would lead to the most 
monstrous consequences. If any regard were paid to 
it, we shouM be obliged to take into consideration 
that t^ry case of crime might be a result of hypnotic 
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suggestion. Thi.s is always theoretically possible, 
especially when the crime does not in any way 
advantage the accused (DclbccuO- But at present — 
whether rightly or wrongly must be left out of the 
question — it is impossible for justice to weigh this 
point. We must confine our.scivcs to the considera- 
tion that this objection might be rai.sed, greatly to 
■the advantage of the accused (Riant). 

Let us suppose that the accused says the crime was 
suggested to him, that he felt a subjective constraint, 
and that he has often been hypnotized, but that he 
does not remember the suggestion. 

It would then have to be judicially decided — (i) 
whether the accused was really hypnotized ; (2) 
whether a suggestion was made to him in this state ; 
(3) who made the suggestion ; (4) to what degree he 
was suggestible (Max Dcssoir). 

Now, if the statements of witnesses were insufficient, 
he could be hypnotized ; but, as is easily to bo seen, 
hypnotization would naturally prove nothing. I will 
therefore suppo.se that examination and statements 
made in hypnosis were legally admi.ssible. Making 
use of the memory in hypnosis wc should, first of all, 
ask who made the criminal suggestion. If no answer 
was obtained (since the originator might have also 
suggested loss of memory) an indirect method must 
be used, sucl; as Lidgeois mentions ; the originator 
might be discovered by means of association, if any 
one is decidedly suspected. The subject might be 
lojid to laugh, cough, &c., when he saw the originator, 
or his photograph, or heard his name. I believe he 
could probably be got at in this way ; but there must 
be a starting-point, such as suspicion of somebody. 

IP nobody were suspected the name oT the origi- 
nator might probably be got at in some othe? way ; 
e.f., by automatic writing. « 
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I think it certain the aim could be attained by 
repeated suggestions, in spite of loss of memory ; for 
a suggested loss of memory can be made to disappear 
by repeated contrary suggestions in a new hypnosis. 
Finally, as I have said, the degree of suggestibility 
must be ascertained. This could also be done by 
fresh suggestions, which would have full play in a 
new h3^pnosis. But further, the author of the crime 
might suggest that the subject should not be hypno- 
tizable by anybody but himself, as has been explained 
on p. 174; this would complicate matters. Although 
no experiments have yet been made on this point, my 
own experience makes it seem probable that even 
such a suggestion might be made ineffectual by re- 
peated opposed suggestions in new hypnoses — sup- 
posing, of course, that a repetition of the original 
suggestion could be prevented. 

The case would be the same if a subject asserted 
that he had been the victim of a crime ; new hypnoses 
must be induced, and if there was loss of memory the 
question must be cleared up by examination during 
hypnosis, supposing the law allowed it. 

All this shows what difficulties would arise if hyp- 
nosis should become an important question in law. 
New hypnotization would only result in a certain 
degree of probability, since (l) there is intentional 
falsehood in hypnosis ; (2) the assertions may be 
influenced by previous suggestions ; (3) Jhe answers ^ 
are readily influenced by the method of examination ; 
(4) previous suggestion may make new hypnoses very 
hard to induce. 

All which shows that statements in hypnosis might 
be indications, but could never be proofs. Danillo 
even thinks'* such assertions so completely untrifst- 
worthy^that he proposes to refuse to accept them^ 
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As a matter of course all the other points should be 
weighed, as in ordinary cases ; such as who benefits 
by the crime ; whether the subject has often been 
hypnotized, &c. This would be the only way when 
the person supposed to have been influenced by sug- 
gestion is already dead, as is conceivable in a will 
case. Such a case does not seem to be unlikely, and 
would be very difficult to clear up. 

And in cases of legal hypnotization the possibility 
of simulation must, of course, be considered, as well 
as the possibility of a purposely false accusation 
(Ladamc). In judging of simulation the bodily 
.symptoms of the school of Charcot must on no 
account be alone considered, as they are relatively 
uncommon. Gilles de la Tourettc a.scribes a legal 
importance to the stages of Charcot and their symp- 
toms, which they by no means deserve. 

Finally, Forel’s opinion may be mentioned. He 
thinks indirect extortion of money by an unprincipled 
experimenter a much greater danger in hypnoti.sm 
than direct criminal action.s, and that it would not be 
difficult for such a man to avoid direct conflict with 
the law. 

Many proposals have been made for avoiding the 
pos.sible dangers of hypnotism to health as well as to 
morality. D,elacroix, in France, demands that hyp- 
, notization sjiould be legal only for doctors, and then 
only when at least two are present, Friedberg wished 
in 1880 that hypnotic cxi)eriment3 should only be 
allowed in the presence of a doctor ; * Grasset and 
others agree with him. 

* According to a short notice in the Diuhcht Med. Zrit. in a 
part of Russia any doctor who wishes to hypnotise is ordered 
;o have two other doctors present. This proposal— abeut which 
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All competent persons, including especially the 
lawyers (Drucker, Lilienthal, etc), believe that the 
use of hypnosis by doctors for therapeutic purposes 
should not be rendered difficult. This is recognised 
in the law which was proposed in Belgium by the 
Minister of Justice (Le Jeune); the hypnotizing of 
minors and the insane was only to be entrusted to 
physicians. Finally, on the motion of Soupart, it 
was agreed that by special authorization an exception 
might be made in favour of those who were not 
physicians. Hypnotic exhibitions are, however, for- 
bidden by law in Belgium. 

In free America, also, the objections to public 
representations are beginning to find favour, as we 
may see by the prohibition of exhibitions in Cin- 
cinnati. 

. It would certainly be well to avoid all dangers by 
means of a law. But to begin with, the term “hyp- 
notism is vague and hard to define, and this alone 
would raise all sorts of difficulties. And other diffi- 
culties would be raised by the fact that many people 
can hypnotize themselves (Preyer). 

But hypnotization is by no means so dangerous as 
would be concluded from many novels, whose authors 
have naturally chosen the rarest and most sensational 

I can find no further details — plainly shows a ^ant of experi- 
ence. On the ground of my own experiments I could make 
many objections, but content myself with the following : (i) 
Who is to pay the two doctors who are merely spectators? 

(2) Should a doctor, who is perhaps treating a poor man with- 
out any fee, pay the two other doctors into the bargain? 

(3) If there is only one doctor in a place is he to fetch doctors 

from one or two other places to witness an experiment which 
perhaps must 4e repeated daily? More recently, the application 
of hypnotism in Russia has been still further restrained, any 
public exhibition being now forbidden. . • 
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phenomena. There are in reality things more im- 
portant than hypnotism from a hygienic standpoint 
For example, it would be of great service if exact 
legal directions for disinfection were given to both 
doctors and laymen attending ca.scs of diphtheria, and if 
disobedience to such directions were severely punished.- 
This point seems to me much more weighty than the 
hygienic importance of hypnotism. How many 
people have communicated di.scases by insufficient 
disinfection ! The happiness of many families has 
been destroyed, and the guilty penson has remained 
unpuni.shed. 

I think it indispensable that science .should take 
possession of hypnotism. This is the easiest way to 
prevent its misuse. When I speak of science I 
naturally mean p.sychology as well as medicine, for 
hypnotism will never become a factor in medicine 
without a scientific psychological basis. Psychology 
is needed for the investigation of mental states just 
as chemi.stry and physics are needed for the testing 
of drugs and the investigation of electricity. But ju.st 
as medicine is obliged in part to leave the study of 
chemical and physical agents to the representatives 
of other .sciences, so it will be obliged not only to 
leave the investigation of hypnotism to psychologists, 
but to beg them to undertake it. But as it is 
necessary td have some physical and chemical know- 
ledge in Older to prescribe drugs, so it is necessary 
for a doctor to have some psychological knowledge 
before he can use hypnotism. In a time when the 
pillars of therapeutics, though apparently raised on a 
foundation of exact medicine, are crumbling more 
aij^d more ; when the supposed fixed indications — 
which many think are a prerogative of no^-mental 
'therapeutics— are more and more attacked ; when 
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men like Unverricht, Arndt, and Hugo Schulz dis- 
cover the errors and false conclusions of a system of 
therapeutics supposed to be guided by fixed indica- 
tions ; when the “ exact ” therapeutics of fever have 
been more and more abandoned during the last ten 
years, and knowledge of fever seems to be returning, 
to the standpoint of Hippocrates, we have no right 
to be hostile to psychology. Nowadays, when ill- 
grounded therapeutics are increasingly attacked by 
doctors as well as laymen, an assertion such as was 
lately made is untenable : “ Mental treatment is out- 
side the domain of medicine, because there are no 
fixed indications for mental treatment.” But mental 
therapeutics are an integral part of medical treatment, 
and as the study of hypnotism is a department of 
psychology, it should not be superciliously rejected ; 
hypnotism should be regarded as a department ot 
science in medical circles as well as in any others. 

From this point of view medicine and psychology 
should unite to study the question. In any case the 
path is made plain already. Public exhibitions have 
called the attention of science to these states, though 
on the other hand the flavour of charlatanism in the 
matter has repelled many. For this reason it is a 
good thing that such public exhibitions have .been 
forbidden in Prussia. Nothing now prevents our 
approaching the subject in a scientific; manner. 

I do not wish to depreciate the services of those 
who have drawn attention to hypnotism by public 
exhibitions. Just as I refuse to join in the general 
condemnation of Mesmer, I try to judge men such as 
Hansen, Bollert, and others, fairly. Though their 
motives may not have been purely unselfish, the 
have been of great service to science, since w4th< 
theih we should probably still be ignorant of the gj 
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jcct To the honour of those mentioned, to whom 
Donato may be added, it should be expressly stated 
that all three of them have been ready to help the 
representatives of science in the most straightforward 
way. Heidenhain, Michael, Wernicke, Morselli, and 
many others have emphatically recognized this. None 
the less, I oppose such exhibitions for the reasons 
mentioned, and I do not think they arc justified by 
Dclboeufs supposition that they are the best means 
of spreading a knowledge of hypnotism, and thus 
lessening its dangers. It must be added that, from 
the moral point of view, there is no justification for 
putting people into a condition which deprives them 
of will, for no higher object than for the amusement 
of uncultured persons. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM, ETC. 

1 HE following chapter aims at giving the reader an 
idea of some phenomena which are often mentioned 
in connection with hypnotism, although the connec- 
tion is rather historical than essential. In my view 
they are the consequence of erroneously interpreted 
observations. But as they are often quoted, and 
it is necessary to know at least something about 
them, I will explain them in the following sections. 
I do not think that the conclusions drawn from them 
are just, but everything should be examined without 
prejudice. A scientific refutation helps truth more 
than a priori negation ; and some of these things 
are related by eminent observers. An investigation 
is as much in place here as it was when Virchow 
consented to examine the case of Louise Lateaii 
when the necessary conditions were fulfilled. As 
Virchow remarks, what we call the laws of nature must 
vary according to our frequent new experiences. 

The phenomena are — (i) animal magnetism ; (2) 
super-normal thought-transference, telepathy {sugges- 
tion mentale ) ; (3) certain super-normal acts in som- 
nambulism ; (4) the effect of the magnet on hypnotic 
subjects ; Cs) the effect of drugs on approach, or 
contaefE. 
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In animal magnetism the chief part is played by 
a personal influence, not resulting from suggestion, 
which A. exercises over B. The following examples 
will make this clear; — 

A. tells B., “ You cannot speak.” B. hears, and 
cannot speak ; this is merely suggestion. If A. 
makes mesmeric passes down B.’s arm, and anal- 
gesia follows, this may be also suggestion. B. knows 
what A. is doing, and the result may be produced by 
B.’s imagination in a purely mental way. Let us 
suppose that C. comes on the scene, and makes 
passes over B.’s arm, and that analgesia does not 
follow ; suggestion explains this too. B. believes 
that A. can induce analgesia, and that C. cannot, 
and the results arc in accord with his belief. But 
the ca.se is different when B. docs not know whether 
A. or C. is making the passes. According to the 
views of the adherents of animal magnetism— the 
so-called mesmerists — A. can produce analgesia by 
magnetizing and C. cannot They therefore think 
that A. has some per-sonal influence which .sugges- 
tion docs not explain. This influence is an inherent 
power in some people, and only sucli people can 
magnetize. This example show.s what is at present 
understood by mesmeri.sin or animal magnetism 
(vital magnetism, bio-magnetism, zoo-magnetism). 

The mesmerists think that a man who has this 
power can .cau.se local or general analgesia or con- 
tractures, or even cure diseases. He can even mag- 
netize children under a year old, and influence them 
therapeutically. Liibcault, the founder of the Nancy 
school and of the method of suggc.stion, who disputed 
the magnetic influence in 1866, became a firm ad- 
hefent of it later. In 1883 he published a book in 
which he de.scribes cures of children under three 
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years ; these cures caused the change in his views. 
He thought that though nearly all might be ex- 
plained by suggestion, something remained which 
needed another explanation, and this he called 
animal magnetism or zoo-magnetism — a name used 
by Athanasius Kircher, and afterwards Bartels. 
Lately Lic^beault has again abandoned his belief in 
animal magnetism. 

Besides the effects named — induction of analgesia 
and contractures, the healing of diseases, and its 
influence on young children— other effects of this sup- 
posed animal magnetism are mentioned as proving 
the existence of the force. Du Prel, one of its 
decided adherents, gives the following : Firstly, 
animals can be magnetized, in which case he thinks 
suggestion out of the question. On this point I 
refer the reader to the hypnotic experiments on 
animals which I have described. Such a force can- 
not be concluded from them. In the first place, it 
is by no means proved that animals are not suscep- 
tible to suggestion ; e.g-,, if an animal is held for some 
time, why should it not be able to conclude that it is 
unable to move, even after it has been released ? 
Many eminent experimenters hold this view. And 
further, cei'tain stimuli applied to the nerves of the 
skin make movements impossible, though the stimuli 
are not caused by some unknown forces ; and the fasci- 
nation which the rattlesnake exercises on birds cannot 
be considered a proof, in Du Prel’s sense of the word, 
any more than the fascinating gaze of a man cati be 
considered to prove the possession oi some force 
peculiar to himself. Secondly, Du Prel speaks of 
magnetic^ experiments on sleeping persons, Le., on 
persons who did not know they were being ^'mag- 
netized. But it must be remarked that sleep dott 
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not involve an absolute loss of consciousness ; con- 
sequently, that suggestion, in the psychological sense, 
is not impossible in sleep. Thirdly, the same author 
can magnetize people at a distance, as well as asleep, 
in which case suggestion is also supposed to be ex- 
cluded. Fourthly, he says that plants can be mag- 
netized and their growth thus influenced, as is said 
of some of the fakirs. Fifthly, the magnetic force 
can be passed on to inanimate objects, which then 
have the same effect as the magnetizer. Sixthly, 
Du Prel brings forward the super-normal thought- 
transference, which I shall shortly discuss, in proof of 
animal magnetism. 

The magnetic influence is used by means of mes- 
meric passes, by touch, by'fixed gaze of operator and 
subject, by breathing on the subject (Bar^ty), and 
some think by concentration of thought and will on 
the desired result (Puys^gur, Nassc). 

The mesmeric pa.sses described on p. 22 are most 
generally used. Much information about the direc- 
tion of the passes can be found in the books of the 
mesmerists. The effect is suppo.scd to be different 
according as the passes arc upwards or downwards, 
or made with the back or palm of the hand, apart 
from suggestion. The right and left sides have diffe- 
rent effects. The mesmerists all speak much about 
the polarity of; the magnet, and Fludd, Hell, Mesmer, 
and Scoresby supposed a similar polarity in men. 
The same thing has been asserted more recently by 
Chazarain, D 6 cle, Durville, De Rochas, and Bar^ty. 
Baraduc has even devised an instrument to measure 
and formulate magnetic relations between men. But 
the views are so opposed that for the„present I 
ascribe the supposed polarity to unconscious habit. 

^The mesmerists have put forth many theories to 
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explain this personal influence. I pass over most of 
them for brevity’s sake. But I will mention those 
of Mesmer, because many false views are widespread 
about them. He says the whole universe is filled with 
a fluid which is more subtle than ether, just as ether 
is more subtle than air, and air than water. This fluid 
conducts vibrations just like ether, air, and water. As 
the vibrations of the light-ether cause light, and those 
of air cause sounds, so the vibrations of this universal 
fluid cause other phenomena. The mutual influence 
which the heavenly bodies undisputedly exercise on 
each other and the earth are caused by the vibra- 
tions of this fluid. One animal body influences 
another by means of the vibrations of this fluid. 
Mesmer called this animal magnetism. 

This theory of Mesmer’s is often confused with 
another theory of a fluid. Mesmer was thinking of 
a universally extended fluid. Another theory sup- 
poses a fluid in the nerves, which is called outwards 
by movement. This is the assertion of Albrecht von 
Haller, the famous physiologist of the last century, 
who established his priority to Mesmer, although 
their theories are by no means identical. These 
are not mere notions invented and defended by 
swindlers and fools. Many clever men — A. von 
Humboldt, for example — thought that a force in the 
nervous system could produce effects at a distance, 
if not at a great distance. The well-known phy- 
sician and anatomist, Reil, held a like view. In 
any case the mesmerists had the support of eminent 
scientists, who supposed a nervous fluid surrounding 
men. Mesmerism has even quite lately found some 
adherents among eminent men of science. Ed. von 
Hartmanf? is a convinced adherent of it, and founds 
his belief on personal experience. 
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I shall pass over the other theories of animal mag- 
netism, merely mentioning that many persons did 
not believe in the universal fluid. 

The mesmerists maintain that sleep need not 
always be induced before a pcr.son can be magneti- 
cally influenced ; that the subjects may be thoroughly 
awake ; and that this is the distinction between mes- 
merism and hypnotism. But it should be said that 
there is by no means always a true sleep in hypno- 
tism. It is evident that the old mesmerists knew the 
light hypnotic stages well ; they called them mag- 
netic states. The mcsmeri.sts abso did not u.sc the 
personal methods exclusively ; they u.sed inanimate 
objects for magnetizing, such as the buquei of Mesmer 
and Puysegur’s favourite magnetized tree. They 
thought that the magnetic force passed into the 
object from the magnetizer. But when this was not 
the case they were not at a Ios.s. When no magnetizer 
has touched the object, as is the case in the method 
of Braid, then (as Moricourt thinks) the fluid of the 
subject is reflected from the object gazed at, and he 
is affected by his own fluid. 

So-called animal magnetism has been made of practical 
importance by its use by healing magnetizers, who are sup- 
posed to be able to cure diseases. The utter hick of criticism 
among them, which makes scientific discussion Impossible, 
obliges me to renounce tint iittempt to give details, though I 
am convinced that not one professional magnetizer has yet 
proved that he possesses any particular power unexplained 
by suggestion. On the other h.and, many authors Gdler 
von Raven-sburg— have pointed out great sources of error, so 
that childlike faith would bo required to take their assertions 
seriously. 

The phenomena of thought-transference, mental 
suggestion, telcptithy, or, as Mayerhofef calls it, 
teUesthesia, are related to anitnal magnetiantj and 
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are often spoken of in connection with it. Telepathy 
means the transference of thoughts, feelings, sensa- 
tions, &c., from a person A. to a person B. by some 
means other than the recognized sense perceptions 
of B. Consequently such thought-reading is alto- 
gether excluded, in which one person guesses the 
thought of another by means of the tremors in his 
muscles, i.e,, by a recognized kind of perception. ’ 
Telepathy has a certain relation to mesmerism 
(Ochorowicz). 

In making the experiments, the person B., who is to 
guess the thoughts of A., is often mesmerized by A., 
as this is supposed to make the transference easier. 
Some English experimenters, Guthrie in particular, 
have made experiments when both persons were quite 
awake. The transference is supposed to be caused 
merely by a strong concentration of thought on the 
part of the agent. In the same way the subject feels 
the agent’s sense perceptions. If A. is pricked, B. 
feels it ; if A. tastes salt, B. tastes it, &c. It is also 
said that A. can make B. act, merely by concentrating 
his thoughts on what B. is to do. Others think that 
it is the concentration of A’s. will on B. which causes 
the action. Perronnet even maintains that it is pos- 
sible to influence the pulse and cause vasomotor 
changes tclepathically, by an effort of will. Thef 
nearer A. is to B, the better, but the phenomena are 
said to have been observed when subject and agent 
were separated by several kilometres. It is said to be 
even possible to hypnotize certain people at long 
distances by concentration of thought ; such experf- 
ments are said to have succeeded at Havre. Among 
authors who vouch for the reality of telepathy, and 
whose expefiments deserve consideration, I mention 
Charle.s» Richet, Ochorowicz, Pierre Janet, Giber t, F. 
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Myers, A. Myers, Gurney, Birchall, Guthrie, Van 
Eeden, Glardon, and I’odmorc. However, these 
experiments raise some doubts. I had an oppor- 
tunity some years ago of being present at Mrs. 
Sidgwick’s interesting experiments at Brighton. 
These experiments were remarkable for their extra- 
ordinary success. Two persons were in the hypnotic 
condition, and one had to indicate a number thought 
of by the other. The proportion of correct answers 
was extremely large. A.s, however, the two persons 
experimented on, though .separated by a partition, 
were .somewhat near together, I do not con.sidcr the 
experiment.s conclusive. I may mention that Mr.s. 
^ Sidgwick, who carried out the invc.stigation In the 
v^ji^st earnest manner, recognized the justice of this 
eidtkism. Thc.se experiments published by Du Brel, 
% Sbn^nck-Notzing, Mensi, and Welsch, contain so 
information about the conditions that it is 
f dffimlt to weigh the question. Du Prel’s views on 
aoMtific proof sometimes recall the logic that rules 
H'/rh^c nursery. 


Clitirvoyancc i.s th e perception of t h ings di.stant 
either Mliio ijsr in- space . Belief iii ^is as oM m 
historyj I need only refer tothe BiblP and the 
The prophecies of the Pyilua at Delphi 
sHowmat it was even then believed in. From what 
has come dotvn to us in history it seems that the state 
of the Pythia was like deep hypnosis, although they 
probably used toxic method s also; Kluge and Ed. 
von Hartmann thinW'1:hat the state was somnam- 
bulism. It was the same thing with the Sibyl of 
Cum®. Other phenomena of antic^uity must also be 
inejuded }®re, for example, 'the reports -of Apuleiu.s 

about the prophesyln|g of boys ; as well aa many 
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phenomena reported in recent times from various 
countries, and recorded in the works of various 
travellers. Stecker tells us that in the camp of King 
John of Abyssinia, in 1882, a boy in an apparently 
somnambulistic condition was employed to discover 
a thief. 

The mesmerists think clairvoyance and the trans- 
position of the senses of which I shall shortly speak 
are phenomena to be found in magnetized subjects. 

It is not certain whether Me^yner himself knew of the 
phenomena ; but it appears from one of his letters 
(published by Du Potet) that ^3liamted_wj±h 

them, but did not enter into them, becaus e <;he y 
appeared to hi na inexplio^ Most of the: 'commis- 
sions which have investigated clairvoyance have failed ; 
but some great mind s— Schopenhauer, for example — 
have believed in It Even ^^Braid, aSout whose views 
tIicre~'Se so many mistaken opinions, believe^ in 
clairvoyanc e, at all events at first. There”"is a 
passage in his N eurypnology (p. 22) which I can 
interpret in no other way. Braid thought clair- 
voyance proved, though he had never seen it and 
could not induce it himself ; but he thought that a 
number of those who vouched for its reality were 
scientific and truth-loving enough to be believed ; he 
expressly says so, and there can be no doubt about it. 
The mag netic state. -in wh ic h such phenomeria_.as 
clair voyance, tho ugjaktia^ 

so metimes called somnambulism ^ bv the mesmerists^ 

* Consequently the word somnambulism is used in several 
senses : i. One of Charcot’s stages is often called somnambulism. 
2. The school of Nancy calls that hypnotic state somnambulism 
in which there is loss of memory after waking. 3. Some identify 
hypnotism wj^h somnambulism. 4. Somnambulism is a natural 
sleep in which there are actions and movemjents. 5* 
mesmetic state described above is called somnambulism. ^ 
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In previsional clairvoyance forthcomin g events are 
foretold ; in spatial clairvqjrancc thin gs arc .seen which 
are so placed in spac~e "that normaHy lh cy' wou ld t;>c 
invisible ; they are cither separated h'om the seer by 
some non-transparent substance, or they arc too far off 
to be seen. To spatial clairvoyance belongs the 
employment of somnambulists to diagnose disease. 
A frequent experiment i.s the d|agnp.sis by .somnam- 
1 buliste qf thejr own dis^ e, the prediction of its 
' course, and the indication of the remedies. We may 
see here the operation of realized po.st-hypnotic sug- 
gestions. Somnambulists also prcsci^.>c medic i n es for 
1 other_pcople. A Bavarian mccIicaT official, Wctzlcr, 
in**i 883 treated himself with medicines ordered for 
his rheumatism by a somnambulist, and with good 
'Vy, results. We may perhaps trace her e also t he action 
of a uto-sugges tion. More recently, we have the ca.se 
I*' of Jost, who was tried and condemned for fraud. 
^/Jost, who had formerly been a tailor, while in a state 
of assumed hypnosis prescribed cures for hundreds 
V of sick people. On the testimony of medical experts, 
the court found him guilty of simulated hypnosis and 
fraud. To realize the absurd results to which such 
practices lead, we need only consult mesmeristic 
literature, new and old. In one book it is stated that 
when things do not fit in, we must not take the 
prophesyings literally but metaphorically. 

I n transposition the sens es, stimjj^ which nor- 
malTywouid only aflcct a particular organ of .sense, 
affect some other part of the body. For example, 
(1 l etters are saicL jto. be read by means of the .skm. 
* ' instead of the .cye .s. without a heightening'''^^ 
sense of touch, such as is found in the blind. On the 
contrary, the part of the skin concerned is sitoposed 
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to be st riated by the light ray s, even without direct 
contacf and when there is no hyperaesthesia of feeling. 
The supposed transposition of the senses is thus dis- 
tinguished from hyperesthesia of the sense of touch. 
One of the most commonly mentioned phenomena is 
reading or hea ring with the pit of the stoma ch. I 
fiSveseenaj^-son who was supposed to read with his 
nose, e ven at a d istance of s everal fee t. When his 
nose was covered with wailding he failed. It is toler- 
ably certain that he saw with his eyes; for though 
they appeared to be covered with wadding and ban- 
daged, Braid has pointed out that such bandaging is 
of very doubtful use. 

I will here’ mention some experiments of Heiden- 
hain’s which are generally misunderstood, and which 
at any rate may be easily misunderstood. He main-i 
tained that his subjects repeated whatever he said to 
them when a stimulus was applied to their stomachs 
it was necessary to speak close to the storna^htp 
Stimulate it. He even said that the part could be 
exactly defined, and that it was the region of the 
stomach. According to him the va^^s nerve was set 
vibrating and the sound centres were stimulated, and 
thus a sound was made which exactly corresponded to 
the one heard ; but he thought the sound was heard 
by the ear and not by the stomach, the nerves of which 
merely stimulated the sound centres and thus induced 
imitation of what was heard by the ear. , It might be 
concluded from many accounts of Heidenhain’s ex- 
periments that he thought his subjects heard with 
their stomachs, but nothing was further from Iris 
thoughts. I have said on p. 93 that Heidenh^ was 
p robably wrong in his conclusion sC 

The law of the individual capacity of the sense 
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organs* would be violated by transposition of the 
senses. But I do not think the thing is proved, 
j I now come to the action of m agnets^ especially 
du ring hypnosi s. The belief in tlie action of the 
magnet on human beings is very o ld. The Magi of 
the East used it for curing diseases, and the Chinese 

( and Hindoos used it lo ng a go . Albertus Magnus 
in the thirteenth century, and later Farace!.sus, Van 
Helmont, and Kircher also used it, as well as the 
astronomer and ex-Jesuit Hell of Vienna at the end 
of the eighteenth century. Wc have seen that 
Mesmer also used it at first blvcn then many 
doctors — e.^., Dcimann, of Amsterdam-denied the 
therapeutic action of the magnet, and asserted, as 
others do at present, that brass plates did as well. 
'jR.cil, the well-known physician, used the magnet 
Atherapeutically ; in 1845 Reichcnbach asserted that 
-I |Som^ensitive persons had pecul iar sensations when 
Ith w w^e louc ^BnEwaTmagn et. He also sSTthat 
■ It hey sawHgi rt^the so-called Od light^ — at the poles 
^of the magnet: an assertion that was .supposed to be 
' disproved, but which has lately been again made by 
‘ Barrett in Ivondon, and by Luys in Paris, on the 
jj V ground of experiment Jastrow and Pickering, basing 
' their conclusions on new negative experiments, have 
" opposed the revival of the Od doctrine. Shrcnck- 
Nothing, also, has attempted to show that the curative 
results obtained by Reichcnbach with the alleged Od 
due to suggestion. Maggiorani, in Italy, has 
lately contended for the therapeutic use of the magnet 
'* (Kclfiore), and the school of Charcot has asserted 

* According to this law each otgm of sense has Its own 
« \hppropriate stimulus, which has no efect on other oifan, 


eye is stimulated by light, but not the sense of touch or 
V t;he stomach. ^ 
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the influence of the magnet on certain individuals. 
Benedikt, also, in opposition to American inves- 
tigators, who had attributed the therapeutic action of 
the magnet to suggestion, advocated its specifically 
physical operation ; his experiments are not con-, 
elusive, however, for he neglected the necessary pre- 
cautions. 

I have already spoken of the application of the 
magnet for inducing hypnosis, as well as of the action 
of the h ypnos cope. 

With regardto the action of the magnet during 
hypnosis, the phenomena of transference must first be 
mentioned. According to the school of Charcot, 
transference means that certain phenomena, influenced 
by some aesthesio-genetic expedient, particularly the 
magnet, change the place of their appearance. Charcot 
says that such phenomena are seen in hystadbcal 
patients. Thus, contractures on the right side can be 
transferred to the left by the magnet. Charcot, as 
well as a number of other experimenters, among them 
Preyer, thinks these phenomena quite proved, while 
in Germany a mental factor has been called in to 
account for them. It was supposed that the subject's 
expectation produced the effect and not the magnet ; 
and that (according to Westphal) sealing-wax, bones, 
&c., produced the same result, provided only that the 
subject expected it. The school of Charcot say that 
this transference takes place in hypnosis as well as in 
the waking state. The laws which Binet and F6r6 
have laid down about it are as follows : When 
lethargy on one side of the body and catalepsy on the 
other have been induced by closing the subject’s eyes, 
the approach of a magnet causes lethargy on the 
cataleptic sWe, and on the lethargic side catalepsy# " 
the same way, when the state is somnambulistic on < 
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side and cataleptic or lethargic on the other, the magnet 
causes transference. But also, in each particular 
hypnotic state, symptoms can be transferred by the 
magnet from one side to the other, e.g., the individual 
contractures in lethargy, and particular postures of 
the limbs in catalepsy. In .somnambulism, contrac- 
tures as well as hallucinations of one side, and hemi- 
ansesthesiae, can be transferred in the .same way. 
Binet and F6r6 say that when hypnotic subjects 
write with the right hand, they reverse the direction 
of the writing under the influence of the magnet 
and write at the same time with the left hand. 

Another method of influencing with tlic magnet i.s 
called polarisation . It is a reversal of a functional 
state (Belfiore). For example, the magnet is .supposed 
to resolve a contracture induced by suggc.stion (motor 
} polarization). It can banish a suggested hallucination 
I and can change the mental pictures of colours into 
\ their complcmentaries. If a .subject believes he secs 
blue, he thinks he secs yellow when the magnet is 
brought close to him (scn.sory polarization). The 
magnet is said to change happiness into sadness 
(mental polarization). When a reversal of the state 
takes place, eg., when “ blue ” is turned into “yellow,” 
ie., into its complementary colour, then this is called 
polarization in a narrower sense, and an arbitrary 
change of state, z.e., the changing of “yellow” 
into “ red ” is called “ dispolarization ” (Lorabroso, 
Ottolcnghi). Binet and Fdrd are the authors of 
these experiments, which are confirmed by Bianchi 
arfd Sommer, whose cxpcrimcnt.s, however, offer no 
guarantee that sufficient precautions were taken ; at 
least I have found nothing concerning this point in 
thei^ publications. ^ 

- T he Bbenomena of mental polarizatiotf wero care. 
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fully examined by a special committee of the Medical 
Congress at Padua. They were confirmed : at least, 
they could not be refeiTed to the^fction^ the magnet. 
Tanzi especially opposes them, and thinks they are to 
be referred to unconscious and unintentionalsuggestion. 

Venturini and Ventra made a therapeutical experi- 
ment in connection with these phenomena. They sayj 
they conquered a fixed idea, an auto-suggestion in thJ 
waking state, by means of the magnet. Some experi-| 
ments of Raggi belong to this class ; he says that the^ 
approach of a magnet in hypnosis often causes sub- 
jective discomfort. In other cases the magnet is said 
to have put an end to the hypnosis. 

A third possible way of influencing the hypnotic 
.subject by the magnet is given by Tamburini and 
Seppilli. They think that wben t|ift magntj-t j,s ^plight 
close to the pit of the stomach it influences the 
res piratory moveme nts. Later on, Tamburini and 
Ripii found that other metallic bodies produced the 
same effect ; the strength of the effect depended, how- 
ever, on the size of the metal. The electro-magnet 
is said to have the same effect whether the stream is 
open or closed ; Tamburini supposes later that it is 
only the temperature oT the magnet which has the 
effect, and that the magnetic force may have no 
influence. 

Lastly, there are Babinski’s and Luys’s experiments, 
founded on a uni on of true magnetisih and j jagiat. 
magnetism . If'aTiypnotized subject and'a sick person 
^ set back to back, a magnet put between them will 
cause the sick person’s symptoms to pass over to the 
hypnotized subject. Hysterical dumbness and con- 
tractures have been thus transferred. But symptoms 
of organic disease, e.g., of disseminated sclerosis |iave 
also l»een transferred in this way. As a matter of 
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fully examined by a special committee of the Medical 
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course the phenomena imi.st not be caused by sugges- 
tion. The hypnotic subject must not know what the 
sick person’s symptoms arc. luiys goes still further. 
He places a magnet on the patient’s head ; after a 
time he places the same magnet on a hypnotized 
person’s head ; now the morbid symptoms of the first 
person should appear in the hypnotized person. The 
whole arrangement of the experiments is so uncritical 
that there can be no doubt about Luys’s self-decep- 
tion. 

All tj\eso actipns pf the magnet appear to rest on 
: I erroneous observat ions. But it is certainly singuIaT 
Athat the action of idic magnet should have been 
Ijassertcd by so many authors at so many different 
I'itimcs. 

Little has been said in explanation of this supposed 
effect Obcnstcincr suppo.sc-i that there may be a 
magnetic sen.so, which may come into activity during 
hypnosis, and which is, perhaps, localized in certain 
terminal organs of perception whose functions arc 
still unknown. 

I Tlie action of driius at a d istance is at the present 

though some 

puthors still a.s.sert it. This akso i,s no new thing. The 
belief has often arisen that certain persona could find 
water pr veins of metal with a divining-rotl, through 
some influence of the water or minerabs at a distance. 
Burq’s meialioscopie and inetallotMrapk, in which, 
however, there was contact with the metals, was the 
same sort of thing. 

Certain persons were supposed to be influenced by 
particular metals — copper, for example — which even 
caused .symptoms of disease to di.sappcar. -The later 
investigations on the action of drugs at a oTspm^ 
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a pparently prov ed that certain drugs in her metically 
closed fuSes w o@. when broug-ht gjo ^tcTl ^^n 

Thus, strychnine was supposed to cause convulsions, 
ipecacuanha vomiting, opium sleep, alcohol drunken- 
ness, &c. Experiments of this kind were made even 
in the last century Pivati of Venice believed that 
if odorous substances were shut up in glass tubes, 
the fra grance would penetrate the^gkss and exert a| 
specihc influence on human subjects as soon a s the | 
tubes were re ndered ejectric^l^friction, Veratianc 
Bianchi foundTIiis*" correct, and so did Winckler|^ 
professor of philosophy at Leipzig. As a result, such 
tubes were much used at Leipzig for therapeutical 
treatment in the middle of the last century. There 
were anti-apoplectic tubes, anti-hysterical tubes, &c. 
Abb6 Nollet then went to Italy to investigate the 
phenomenon, but was unable to confirm it. He found 
that the idea was the outcome of inaccurate observa- 
tion, exaggeration, and fraud. Bianchini, professor of 
medicine at Padua, came to the same conclusion 
(Lichtenberg). 

Si milar experiments were pore .recently made by 

Grocco in Italy, and Bourru and Burot in Rochefort. 



They experimented with both waking and hypnotized 
people ; Luys and Dufour repeated the experiments 
with hypnotized subjects and confirmed them pso did 
Duplouy, Peter, and Alliot. The lak-named ever 
asserted, on the strength of experinients he hac 
carried out on one subject with Caron, and Martinet, 
that contact with gold would produce a buri^ of Th 
seconT^^SeT So far as can be seen, theexperi- 
l^enF^s not very carefully carried out. Luys wen^ 
further; lie even found distinctions, according* 
the Ipecacuanha was applied to the right or h 
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sides. The.se c.Kpcrimcnt.s have been repeated in 
other quarters, c.g., by Jules Voisin, Forcl, Seguin, 
I and Laufenauc-r, without result; Luys brought the 
subject before the French Academy of Medicine, 
which appointed a commission < Hr«uiardel, Dujardin- 
Beaumetz,and several othcr.s) to test the question in the 
presence of Luys ; they catnc to a conclusion opposed 
, to his. Secligmiiller has confuted the c.'cpcrimcnts in 
a much better and more scientific way, which appears 
to me the only proper one for coming to a decision. 
It consists of examining the conditions of the experi- 
ments ; the reports of commi-ssions have no particular 
value. When we consider the history of animal 
magne Usm we .sec that commi.ssions always find 
whabflrevTvTslt to ^1 ; the rc.sMjt I s aFways wh at 
t hey ex pect. Comtmssipns, In _ftictj arc mu ch influ - 
enced by auto-s uggestion. 


Although I have spoken of a number of enigmatical 
phenomena in this chapter, I have not done so 
because I wish to maintain their reality ; I should 
expressly state that this is not the ease. I thought it 
(I necessary to mention them briefly, on account of their 
connection with the history of hypnotism. It was 
further necc.s.sary to point out the many aources o f 
error in such experiment s. 

t One' important condition in .such experiments is 
that every word uttered should be taken down by 
I, some person pressent for the purpose. One apparently 
^ unimportant word may be enough to justify the chief 
objection made to such experiment!! — i.e.. suggestio n. 

And there is an ab.sence of criticism in moSt"cS"''llKm. 

I When a subject rcad.s in a closed bi^k, and it is not 
j proved that he was unacquaTn^ wi!*h it previously, I 
think it js at least naive t^^pcak of clairvoyance. 
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When the magnet causes transference in subjects who 
know Miat the magnet is supposed to cause trans- 
ference, it should be proved that the subjects could 
not know of the presence of the magnet through their 
organs of sense. When the approach of the magnet 
changes a subject’s perception of ‘‘blue” into “yellow,” 
let it be proved that he did not know the magnet was 
near, for a properly “trained” subject knows that 
the magnet is supposed to change his perceptions of 
colour. When it is asserted that drugs in closed tubes 
have an effect, Berriheim’s conditions should be 
observed, the chief of which is that no one in the 
room should know the contents of the tube. When it 
is asserted that some persons can magnetize others by 
means of a particular force, let suggestion be excluded. 
The impression that A, makes upon B. is often im- 
possible to calculate, and when A, can influence B., 
but C. cannot, it should be shown that A. does not 
know whether B. or C. is magnetizing him. This is 
of course very important ; for there is no doubt that 
some people, by the manner in which they play their 
part and by a thorough knowledge of the technique of 
suggestion, can influence subjects who are refractory 
to others. It by no means follows that they possess 
a peculiar magnetic force ; suggestion will explain it 
The chief sources of error in the experiments 
described in this chapter are as follows : — 

I. Intentional simulation on the part^of the subject 
in or out of hypnosis. A simulation of hypnosis is less 
to be feared, because if a person saw without using his 
eyes, it would not matter whether he was in hypnosis 
or not ; the main point is the seeing. But even when 
there is hypnosis, the experimenter is not protected 
from simQlation on the subject’s part, because dying 
and A-aud are possible even in deep hypnosis. This 
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may have been the case with Czcnnak’s somnam- 
bulist, who prophesied that she was about to spit 
blood. Czermak, Voigt, and Langcr subsequently 
.showed, micro-scopically, that this was bird’s blood, 
which, of course, the somnambulist had prcviou.s!y 
placed in her mouth. More probably, however, there 
was here deception without hypnosis. 

2. Unintentional .simulation, if I may u.sc an ex- 
pression which is really contradictory. For example, 
the subject hears something, and is not conscious that 
the impre.ssion has been made on the usual organ of 
this sense ; as i.s the case when .subjects thcm.selvcs 
believe they hear with their .stomachs. Or tran.s- 
ference happen.s, when the subject has been induced 
by training to produce this phenomenon whenever a 
magnet is brought near him. The subject pays no 
attention to the approach of the magnet, and i.s not 
really conscious of it, and yet the effect appears. In 
the same way the .subject in thought-transference 
learns to guess othens' thoughts from many little 
signs, but is not conscious that he doc.s sa The 
involuntary tremor of the muscles which every one 
has when lie concentrates his thoughts strongly, and 
which betrays his thoughts to the subject, seems to 
me a great point in these cases ; Wernicke in par- 
ticular has pointed out this .source of error. 

It should be especially guarded against in clair- 
voyance, because persons present, who can see the 
thing which the clairvoyant i.s to see without using his 
eyes, may give indications by involuntary muscular 
movemcnt.s, &c. liven Gbler v. Ravensbttrg, who is 
generally so practical, docs not enough consider the 
'.mportance of this point. 

3. Xhc probability of chance success. I\s many 
experiments fail, it should be considered whether 
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the number of successful ones exceeds probability. 
Preyef* however, believes that for our objects statistics 
of probability have little significance. 

4. Coincidence. E.g., a command given in thought 
may be obeyed, because by chance, or for some 
reason, experimenter and subject think of the same 
thing. In telepathy the first order thought of is 
nearly always that the right arm should be raised. 
This source of error is both great and interesting. It 
has lately been carefully examined by a member of 
the American branch of the Society for Pyschical 
Research, C. S. Minot. Thus it has been discovered 
that every one prefers certain figures, &c., which recur 
strikingly often, even when the choice is left open. 
Now, when in a telepathic experiment one person is 
to divine a number thought of by another, it would 
be necessary .to discover if they prefer the same 
figures, if they have the same “ number habit.” This 
must also be weighed in experiments with cards, in 
which it appears to me the ace of hearts is very often 
chosen. It is evident that great care must be exer- 
cised in drawing conclusions, and that the study of 
“ mysterious ’’ phenomena leads to the recognition of 
important laws. 

5. Hyperaesthesia of the subject’s organs of sense 

often allows him to perceive things imperceptible to 
others. ^ * 

6. The increased power of drawing conclusions, 
which I have spoken of before, must be taken into 
consideration. 

7. A special source of error is constituted* by 
illusions of memory ; Christian has emphasized this 
with regard to telepathic experiments. In clair- 
audience,*also, it may happen that when the pheno- 
menon occurs one may believe that one had seen 
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or known it before. Imagination then easily dis- 
misses the circumstances which stand in tffe way. 
Griitzner well points out tiiat certain accc.s.sory cir- 
cumstances, as in conjuring, may easily escape the 
observer, and the more easily the more lie i.s on his 
guard. 

Wernicke emits the dubious supposition that 
different thoughts induce different effluvia from the 
skin, from which a properly trained subject can di.s- 
cover what the agent is thinking about. 

When the published e.vperimcnts are criticized by 
the rules given above, very few are left which arc 
worthy of .serious consideration. Thc.se arc chiefly 
the experiments in thought-transference of Guthrie 
and Birchall, published by the Society for I’sychical 
Research. I could discover no sources of error in 
them. As conscious deception is excluded, the 
supposition that the experiments did not really take 
place as published is out of the question. However, 
even here there was no regular registrar of the pro- 
ceedings ; and besides, I am subjectively convinced 
that some sources of error were overlooked, and that 
suggestion was somehow or other called into play. 
Perhaps somebody else may be able to discover these. 
In any case the members of the society are too scien- 
tific and too honourable not to recognize sources of 
error tvhich arc pointed out. 

r 

There is nothing to be .said again.st the pre.scnt 
examination of inexplicable things. Almost all great 
steps in natural science have been made by some one 
who had the courage to conte.st existing views, in 
spite of the danger of looking ridiculous. Harvey 
was obliged to .struggle with the prejud&es of his 
colleagues for years before the circulation eff the 
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Wc should be careful, besides, not to make the 
mistakf of claiming supernatural powers for ourselves 
and denying them to others. When — as happened 
to me — an otherwise scientific man, X., of Berlin, said 
that the subjects of Forel and Bernheim were im- 
postors, without having seen them, and without 
offering proof, he made the mistake of claiming clair- 
voyance for himself, though he denied its existence, 

I have often seen such self-contradictions. 

Knowledge of nature is still in its infancy. Have 
the elementary mental processes yet been explained ? 

I [as any one ever explained how an ovum, fertilizi^d 
but soulless, develops into a being with a soul ? Has 
it been explained how the brain moves the muscles 
by means of the nerves ? Do wc know why an apple 
falls to the ground ? The^ most elementary processes 
arc inexplicable wherever wc look, and most people 
only do not think them inexplicable because they see 
them every day. Some one has justly said that 
dreams, as well as hypnotism, might be called an 
extravagant fancy, if they did not happen every day. 

In spite of the progress which the exact sciences 
have made, we must not for a moment forget that the 
inner connection between the body and the mental 
processes is utterly unknown to us. Under these 
circumstances wc should not refuse to examine the 
<ipparctUly inexplicable. Let us, ho\ycvcr, impose 
severe conditions, and not accept apy facts on 
authority without proof. 
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Wc should be careful, besides, not to make the 
mistakf of claiming supernatural powers for ourselves 
and denying them to others. When — as happened 
to me — an otherwise scientific man, X., of Berlin, said 
that the subjects of Forel and Bernheim were im- 
postors, without having seen them, and without 
offering proof, he made the mistake of claiming clair- 
voyance for himself, though he denied its existence. 
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writing, which seems to be almost unknown in most 
scientific circles, and for this reason, and for want 
of scientific examination, is a powerful support to 
spiritualism and superstition. The spiritualists think 
that automatic writing proves .some external force, 
because a work showing design, and indcirendent of 
the consciousness of the writer, can only be produced 
by an external force or a spirit. But thanks to the 
investigations of Tainc, F. Myers, Gurney, Pierre 
Janet, and Max Dc.ssoir, automatic writing has now 
received another explanation, as table-turning did 
through Faraday. It is the same with many other 
phenomena which have been pressed into the service 
of superstition. 

Whoever reads the writing.^ of the magnetic healers 
and spiritualists will see how bitter they arc against 
the investigators of hypnotism, and how angry the 
professional magnetizers become about .suggestion, 
which takes the ground from under their feet (Ford). 
Truly great men try to avoid dogma and a priori 
conclusion.s, in .spite of scientific doubts. If they can- 
not examine them.sclve.s, they yet consider a scientific 
examination, even of the improbable necessary. An 
example which Delboeuf brings forward may be 
mentioned. Darwin once wi.shcd, it i.s said, to ex- 
amine the influence of miusic on the growth of plants, 
because such an influence had been talked of before 
him, and he therefore made some one play the 
bassoon for several day.s, close to some planted bean-s. 
If this anecdote is not true, it is well invented, Ex- 
arhination will conquer superstition sooner than an 
a priori philosophy. The non-recognition of dogma 
distinguishes science from blind faith, but to say a 
factis impos.sible because it is opposed #o the laws 
of nature is to dogmatize. « 
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Crises, 32B 

Cures, 3, u, 315, 353, 404. See 
Mediciil^ 

Cures, miraculous, 314 ev. 

Cureii sympathetic, 7 

Damiigcs, legal, 379 
Ikemoii of S»H!raleH, 276 
Dancing, 4a 
Dciif-mutiim, 354 
Deafnesi, jaS 
I'kath in hy|mf>sb, 370 
Deep stage, to 

Dehyjmollmiicm. Sm Waking 
Delirium tremens, 223 
Dervishes, 5, 4a 
Diagnosis, hypnotism in, 356 
Diitmses, nervous, 2 K 

„ tirganie, 344 . .W«i ¥’7 
Disease, Tlumiscn's 321; 

,, mental, all, 222 , 298 
Disgust, 119 
Dispolarimtimt, 406 
Divining” rful, the, 40S 
Dogma. Sm Autimrity 
Drcami, 3, 143 e/r., 179, atoe/t,, 
340. Sm Ciimemmnmn^ dream 
Dreami caused tiy stimuktion of 
nervei, a 10 
Drugs, 344. 358, 409 
Drugs, ftctirm of, at ft distance, 
40S e/c 

Drug nmnlM, 340 
Dumbnew, ja 
Dynamometry, loa 

Ears, singing In, 34^ 

ErthoWk, #1 I04i d6, 30 S 
Ecitasy, 133, 143 
Eciemii, 345 

Edumtlon, 1 8S, 363. Sm Training 
Egyptians, 4 

EIcctfkity, 4O1 m* 349 i 3 S 9 

Elect ro-biolr^y, tb 

Enureds imcturmi, 34s 

Epilepsy, 31 a 

Error, iioiirees tif, 410 #/r. 

E/a/s mir/m, 91 
Ether, 4J 

Excreta m heitling, 6 
Exhibitionsi public, |Sfl #V. 
Exci|:itithaI«io#tpratru*lc>tt of the 
tyel«|i), m 


Expected effects, 243 e/e. , 275 etc 
Experimental Psychology, Con- 
^ grasses of, 28 
Experimentum mirabile, 232 
lOyclids. See Eyes 
Eye, the, 32, 38, 43, 62, 84, 85 , 
104, ns, 291, 300 , 304, 341, 
348 

P^ye, the evil, 78 
Eyes, watering of, 66, 127 

hace, expression of, 107, 120, 
148 

Kakirs, 2, 23?, 396 
h alschood, 383 

Faradization (mode of electri- 
, fying), 89, 202 

Fascination, 63, 78 j 226, 232, 

Htigue, 32, 33, 38, 1 18, 330 

hear, 121, 175 

Feeling, common, n8 etc. 

See Anesthesia, Anal- 
gesia, Sense, organs of 
Fixed attention, method of, 31, 

^ 38 ek,, X05, 232, 253 
Flcxilnlitai cerea, 87 etc. 

Fluid, the universal, 40, 397 
I'^lushing, 306. See Vaso-motor 
disturlmnccH 
Fraud. See Simulation 
Freedom, deprivation of, 172 
Free-will, 172, ^87 

(hilvanisra, 90. Sm Electricity 
(lalvanometer, the, 103 
(dmitrlc juice, 127 
(lifts made in hypnosis, 370 
(llobui hystericus, 49 
(loUr*s vocal experiments, 93 
Clraphology, X53 ' 

(lymnasts, 300% 

Habit, m 

Hyemorrlmge, 132 145 

,, from uterus, 131 
HnlludnationSj xo6, 276 * 

Bonie, delusions of 
Handi, laying on of, 4, 314 
Handwriting In hypnosis, 153 
Haschiseh, 4 Sj B3, 225 

stimulus applied to trown 
of, 99 
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Healing forc€» 4, 394 
Health, injury to. ^Scp Hy|ttui.‘»i;‘» 
dangers of 

Heart, action of, 125 ^/- 
Hemiansesthe^iia (Iohs of feeling in 
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Hemianopsy (lo?,s f»f half tin? field 
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Hibernation, 235 
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Sm Blood 
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ory), 142 
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„ classUkation of, S9r/r . 
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,1 collective, 351 
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„ passive, 84 
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Kliigtc (Inim, 39 
Magi, thc^t, 404 
Magnet j 45, 332, 303, 396, 404 
Magnetic toree, i»So. In- 

fhicnee 

Magnetic paKse??. Stc Parses, ines* 
nu“ric 

Nfngtietic sense, 4r)S 1 

,, nleep, 56, 180, 3(>o, 

XKh 

Magnet isng atninni, 76, ft;6, 315, 

32H, 361, 367, 393 4‘»t, 

416, ,SW NlesmerislH 
Mania, 343 
Mast m l Hit inn, 365 

Medicine, 6, 19 /A*., 313 
X¥h :Wu 3 nr 
Melanelmfia, 343 

,, atmnifa, 223 
Memnry, Cti, |39 e/e., 143, 147, 
154, 23^, 3tr;, 34 *'>» 4 ti. 
Memnry, dehtsinns nf» .sVe Sug- 

gCHlitin, letrn 

Memmy, Invi «tf (amneMa), 146 
e/i%, 154, Ifij, 17(1, 25H, 369 
Mennirliagia,. 131 
MetiHlruatimi, «Hstnfbances nf, 
*31, 246, 333, 340 
*\teHmerist's, 9 r/e , 48, UO, 140, 
I 57 » 3 * 5 * .V> 4 » 399 
'Mtjsmerie. 32 , 39 , 
y)6 ^ , 

MrfiineriHm. S^a Magnet ism, 
aninml 

MeialMilisnii 12H 
Metiditwenpy, 4*18 
Met alketltera rteni icM, 49H 
Mira |w«i« pifk, 124 
Milk, ieerrtinn nf, 147 
Miryiieliit, 229 

Misdinnrammrs, resjamsitiility fnr, 

372 ^/ 1 % 

Sii-fh’i 347 

MtintanyH, a 

Morality, irffenres agiiinst, 367 #/r. 
Mnrliiii hypnntiinw, 325 
M'lariihlrtkiiti 340 
Sfpmmi0$i 47 

Movement, im|iiieity fnr, ta, 73 

iU tS% IHH, 
198, a^iSi3t6, S4f, 378, 308 
Movetiienli In slrtp, tij 

ti etmiiiiyed, 82 * ^ 9 ^ 


Movements, instinctive, 265 
>> trembling, 308 
Muscle, deltoid (used in moving 
the arm); 97 

Muscles, involuntary, 122 etc. 

,, voluntary, 72 etc., loi. 
See Movements 
Museular sense, 41, T09 
Music, inlliience of, 42, 79 
Myelitis (inflammation of spinal 
cord), 245 

Mysticism, 10, ii, 332 


Nancy, school of, 52, 58, 224, 
248, 298, 3*5, 32G 
Narcolensy, 225, 230 
Nationality, 51 
Nausea, 123 

Nerves, slimulation of. See 
Senses, stimulation of 
Nervous diseases, 25 
NervousncHs, 49, 327. See Neur- 
asthenia 

Nervus ulimris (one of the chief 
nerves of the arm), 96, 103 
Neuralgia, 340 

Neurasthenia, 49, 337, 341, 358 
Ncurodynamic reaction, 293 
Neuro-muscular excitability. See 
llyperexcilabilily 
Neuroses (nervous di.scases with- 
out anatomical changes), 224, 

^,337, ?42, 344, 353, 359 
Nicotimsm, 340 
Nitrite of amyl, 291 
Ntmophobia, 342 
Novels and hypnotism, 29 
Numlicr habit, the, 413 
Numbers, favourite, 413 


Oliedience, automatic, 286 eU. 
Ohjeeikmtim (ks type^. See P(?r- 
sonality, cl^tinge of 
Obiesslons, 342, 350 
Olmtetries, 362 
Od light, 404 

C>mphalo|).Hychic8, 2 * 

Onychopnagy, 363 
Otxratimm. See Surgery 
Ophthalmoscope, observationi 

with, 290 

Oracle!, 490 • 

Organic diseases, 344 , 34 ^, 4^7 
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Organic change*, laH #/r. 

Ovarian pain, 340 

Tains, rlif?«matic, 340 
,, ovarian, 340 
I*ain, Icjss of. Sei Anatgesia 
„ 120, 340, 35^ 352, 357, 

Sm Analgesia 
Papyrus, the Khers, 4 
Tarnlyses, 39, 75, 147* * 7 ^, ^ 147 * 
34 S» J48, 369 

ParalystH, general, of the insane 
(severe form of mental disease 
with decreasing intelligence 
and abnormalities of conidowS’ 
ness), 232 

Paramnetk (false memory), 146 
Paramyoclonus, 34a 
Passes, do- mesmerising, 33 
„ mesmeric, 40 » 30 

Patellar reflex, 104 
Personality, 259 

change of, 151 iU, 
Phospnoric acid, 129 
Photographi, ex|>€ritnents with, 
117 

Phreno-hypnoiism, *00 
Phj^siognomy. Sm Fim», expres* 
sion of 

Phyiidlogy, 73 ik. 

Plants, 396 

Ibmk di r$p^ri* S$§ Points of 
recognition 

Points of recognitljm, njr* aSr 
I’olarixation, mental, 406 
Polyuria, 340 
Precaution, rules of, 325 
Prediction, i, Sm CSafrvc^pict, 
Prophecy 

Pressure, sense of, 1 14 
Prism, etperimenti with, 303 
Property, 370 • 

Ih-opheqy, gift of, 344, 4O0 ^ 
Pruritus cutaneui nervoitti (n#. 

vous tingling), 341 
Psychic contagion, 351 
Psychiatry, 25 

Psychical Research, Sockti^ for, 
21. 23, 26 

Psychology, 26, 359. ifis. 300 

Psychology of hypnosis, 139 , 

Psychology, ethnolr^’leal, 3^^ 


PuIhc, 132 #//.* 220 

Punidimcnt, Irgal, 

Pupil!! «if tyc, hii, 104, 105 
Pythia, 400 

go, 179, 182 r// , 

, ^SJ 

Rcacthm time, afe 
Rcflesc?!, 47, 71;, 99. jg; 
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